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PEEFACE. 


In  this  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Korean 
spoken  language,  a systematic  grammar,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  has  not  been  aimed  at.  It  has  been 
attempted  simply  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  study, 
to  clear  away  some  of  the  obstacles  and  difficulties  that 
present  themselves,  and  to  show  him  the  way  by  which 
he  can  become  a proficient  speaker  of  Korean. 

Passing  through  Japan  on  my  way  to  Korea,  Dr. 
Imbrie’s  “ English- Japanese  Etymology  ” was  brought 
to  my  notice  ; and,  the  plan  of  study  there  presented 
appealing  to  me  as  best  suited  to  my  individual  needs, 
I decided  to  adopt  it  in  the  study  of  Korean. 

In  carrying  out  this  idea,  I was  greatly  aided  by 
obtaining  the  Korean  translation  of  Dr.  Imbrie’s 
sentences  prepared  by  Mr.  Song  Soun  Yong,  (who  had 
become  my  teacher)  at  the  direction  of  Lieut.  Bernardo 
(U.S.K). 
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After  correcting,  arranging  ancl  adding  to  them,  I 
found  them  of  so  great  advantage  to  myself,  aud  they 
proved  of  such  valuable  assistance  to  the  many 
to  w'hom  I loaned  them,  that  I determined,  to  carry 
the  classification  still  further,  to  formulate  rules  of 
which  the  sentences  should  be  illustrations,  and  to 
throw  the  whole  into  a form  similar  to  Dr.  Imbrie’s 
book. 

Must  of  this  was  done  over  three  years  ago,  hut  vari- 
ous circumstances  hindered  its  publication,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  realizing  that  such  a work  was  in  a measure 
one  sided  and  approached  the  language  merely  from 
the  English  standpoint,  a first  part,  which  has  been 
called  “ Grammatical  Notes,”  and  which  views  the 
subject  from  the  opposite  side  has  been  prepared. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  second  part 
taking  English  idioms  and  phrases  and  showing  their 
Korean  equivalents  assumes  more  of  a practical  than  a 
theoretical  form.  On  the  other  hand,  the  first  part 
taking  Korean  phrases,  idioms,  sentences,  showing  their 
use  among  the  Koreans,  their  structure,  and  their 
various  forms,  becomes  more  theoretical  than  practical. 

This  complete  division  of  a work  on  a language  into 
two  parts,  each  of  which  approaches  it  from  a different 
standpoint,  has,  it  is  believed,  never  been  attempted  in 
one  book  before,  and  yet  it  is  felt  that  such  a division 
will  materially  aid  the  student  in  obtaining  an  accu- 
rate and  well  sijstematized  knowledge  of  neat  dis- 
tinctions, and  idioms,  and  enable  him  more  speedily 
to  speak  a pure  and  not  an  Anglicized  Korean.  It 
is  true  that  at  times,  the  one  naturally  overlaps  the 
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other,  but  it  is  equally  certain,  that  each  has  its  own 
especial  place,  which  the  other  can  in  no  way  fill,  and 
a true  conception  of  any  language  can  best  be  obtained 
by  viewing  them  separately. 

The  author  takes  pleasure  in  acknowledging  valuable 
suggestions  made  by  Prof.  Homer  B.  Hulbert  of  the 
Royal  Korean  University,  concerning  some  of  the  uses 
of  the  compound  tenses,  and  also  his  indebtedness  to 
Mr.  A.  Stewart  Annand  who  kindly  corrected  much  of 
the  proof,  and  whose  friendly  assistance  in  many  ways 
has  greatly  aided  him. 

Credit  also  is  due  to  the  pioneers  in  the  language, 
the  French  missionaries,  from  whose  work  the  author 
gained  his  first  ideas  of  Korean  grammar.  To  more 
than  any  one  else,  however,  thanks  are  due  to  Mr. 
Song  Soun  Yong  v®  @)  whose  sound  ideas  on  the 
use  of  the  language  as  it  is  spoken  to-day,  and  whose 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Chinese  classics,  com- 
bined with  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the 
native  Ernmun  have  been  of  invaluable  assistance. 

The  author  will  gladly  welcome  any  criticisms  or 
suggestions  either  as  to  form  or  matter,  with  which 
students  of  the  language  may  kindly  favor  him. 

Seoul  Korea.  H.  G.  U. 

Kovember  1889. 
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GRAMMATICAL  NOTES. 


CHAPTER  I. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  ON  THE  STUDY  OP  KOREAN. 


1. — The  study  of  Korean  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy, 
ways  and  means  are  few,  good  books  written  in  the 
native  character  are  still  fewer,  Koreans  who  have  any 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  grammar  and  the 
methods  of  spelling  are  rare,  and  native  teachers  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  cannot  be  found. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  difficulties  which  sur- 
round the  student  are  numerous,  and  while  in  these 
pages  the  writer  tries  in  part  to  systematize  the 
language,  and  to  aid  the  student,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  no  language  was  ever  learned  entirely  from  books, 
and  from  the  very  start  he  must  accustom  his  ear  to 
accurately  hear,  and  to  retain  every  variety  of  sound, 
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and  by  unremitting  effort  train  bis  tongue  to  reproduce 
them  exactly. 

The  test  of  exactness  in  pronunciation  is  the 
ability  to  make  one’s  self  understood,  not  merely  by 
one’s  own  teacher  and  native  associates,  who  will 
soon  become  accustomed  to  the  wrong  pronunciations, 
and  mistakes  of  a foreigner,  but  by  strangers  and  out- 
siders. The  writer  would  therefore  strenuously  urge 
upon  the  learner  the  necessity  of  daily  use  among  the 
people,  of  what  he  learns.  Let  him  not  he  afraid  of 
mistakes,  by  mistakes  he  must  learn.  Let  him  from  the 
very  first  day,  though  he  knows  but  one  or  two  words, 
go  out  and  begin  to  use  them. 

2.  — A Korean  teacher  is  of  course  indispensable, 
but  he  cannot  be  expected  to  teach  in  any  sense  of  the 
word  as  we  understand  it.  He  is  to  give  the  exact 
pronunciation,  to  assist  in  reading  the  character,  to 
explain  forms  of  expression  and  idioms,  if  possible  give 
distinctions  between  synonyms,  and  to  correct  the 
mistakes  of  the  learner.  From  him  the  learner  is  to 
get  all  he  can,  and  upon  him  to  practice  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. He  should  be  a good  Chinese  scholar  ; as  the 
Chinese  enters  so  largely  into  the  composition  of  words, 
and  as  far  as  possible,  a man  well  acquainted  with  the 
native  Korean  character,  having  no  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish, so  that  the  student  shall  from  the  start  be  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources. 

3.  — It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  not  only  are  the 
characters  and  words  different  from  those  to  which  we 
have  been  accustomed,  but  also  the  forms  of  expression 
and  the  idioms.  The  surroundings  of  the  Korean  are 
entirely  different  and  his  habits  of  thought  are  neces- 
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sarily  as  unlike  ours  as  his  surroundings  ; hence  “ Put 
yourself  in  his  place  ” should  be  the  motto  of  the 
student ; he  must  early  learn  to  put  himself  in  the  place 
of  the  Korean.  He  must  learn  to  hear  with  Korean 
ears,  to  see  with  Korean  eyes,  to  enter  heartily  into  the 
life  and  surroundings  of  the  Korean,  to  appreciate  fully 
all  their  circumstances,  and  as  far  as  possible  in  fact,  to 
think  in  Korean.  Until  this  is  done  at  least  in  part, 
no  one  can  become  a speaker  of  Korean,  and  as  long  as 
the  student  continues  to  think  in  English,  and  to  trans- 
late word  for  word  into  Korean,  he  will  not  be  speaking 
Korean  at  all,  but  simply  an  Anglicized  jargon  of  words, 
almost  as  unintelligible  to  the  uninitiated,  as  Pidjin 
English  is  to  the  foreigner  when  he  first  lands  on 
Chinese  soil,  and  in  many  cases  he  will  convey  a mean- 
ing directly  opposite  to  what  he  intends. 

4. — To  accomplish  this  end  and  think  in  Korean,  we 
must  approach  the  language  from  two  sides,  the  Korean 
and  the  foreign.  This  has  been  the  object  in  this  work. 
In  the  first  or  grammar  part  of  the  book,  the  effort  has 
been  made  to  present  Korean  from  the  Korean  stand 
point.  That  is  to  say;  to  take  the  Korean  as  it  is, 
systematize  it  in  part,  divest  it  of  everything  foreign, 
show  as  far  as  possible  how  the  Korean  thinks  and  how 
he  constructs  his  sentences.  In  the  second  part,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  tried  to  approach  the  language 
from  the  foreign  stand  point,  and  taking  English  ideas 
English  thoughts  and  English  methods  of  expression,  to- 
show  how  they  would  be  expressed  by  the  Korean. 
These  have  been  named  for  convenience  Parts  I and  II, 
not  because  the  one  should  be  studied  before  the 
other,  or  is  of  more  importance,  for  they  should  be 
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studied  together,  and  we  should  try  to  approach  the 
language  from  the  two  sides  at  once. 

5.  — In  the  study  of  the  second  part,  the  student  is 
urged  to  take  each  sentence  and  analyze  it  carefully,  as- 
certain the  “ whys”  and  “wherefores,”  notice  its  struc- 
ture and  memorize  it ; at  the  same  time  to  be  reading 
carefully  Part  I,  and  comparing  what  it  says  with  what 
he  finds  put  in  practice  in  Part  II.  Of  course  the 
chapter  on  The  Alphabet  and  its  Sounds,  most  be 
mastered  first,  but  as  soon  as  this  is  done  let  the  stu- 
dent begin  on  the  sentences  in  Part  II,  while  he  is  at 
the  same  time  reading  carefully,  and  learning  all  there 
is  to  be  learned  in  the  chapter  on  the  noun.  He  need 
not  wait  till  he  has  studied  the  verb  but  simply  glance 
at  such  words  and  terms  as  may  be  necessary. 

6.  — This  work  does  not  enter  into  the  study  of 
the  Korean  wu’itten  language,  which  differs  from  the 
spoken,  largely  in  verbal  terminations  and  a few 
expressions  never  used  in  the  colloquial.  A little 
careful  study,  will  soon  acquaint  one  with  these  and 
their  meanings,  and  while  much  hard  work  would  be 
needed  to  make  one  a proficient  and  exact  writer  of 
“ the  book  language,”  one  may  soon  with  comparative 
ease  understand  it. 

7.  — In  the  writing  of  Korean,  two  forms  of  character 
are  used,  the  native  Ernmun  and  the  Chinese.  In  all 
official  correspondence,  philosophical  books,  and  in  fact 
in  nearly  all  books  of  real  value,  the  Chinese  character 
is  used,  the  native  Ernmun  being  relegated  to  a few 
trashy  love  stories  and  fairy  tales.  This  difference  in 
the  written  language,  has  led  to  the  assertion  that  there 
are  two  languages  in  Korea,  and  we  sometimes  hear 
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foreigners*  talk  of  “ speaking  in  the  Erninun.”  There 
are  not  two  languages  and  this  expression  is  wrong,  for 
the  “Ernniun”  is  simply  a system  of  writing,  and  it 
would  be  as  sensible  to  talk  of  “ speaking  in  Munson’s 
system  of  short  hand.”  The  idea  that  there  are  two 
languages  in  Korea  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that 
foreigners,  who  are  perhaps  tolerably  well  acquainted 
with  words  purely  Korean,  have,  when  they  heard 
conversations  carried  on  between  officials  and  scholars, 
been  unable  to  understand  what  was  said.  They  have 
been  on  their  way  to  the  houses  of  the  officials  and 
passing  through  the  streets  and  hearing  the  merchants 
the  middle  classes,  and  the  coolies,  talking  among  them- 
selves, have  been  able  to  understand,  while  when  they 
came  into  the  presence  of  the  officials,  they  have  been 
unable  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  statements  and 
questions  addressed  directly  to  them.  At  once  they 
have  said  “ There  are  two  languages”  while  the  truth 
is  that  the  officials  have  simply  been  using  those  Korean 
terms  which  have  been  derived  from  the  Chinese. 
Chinese  may  be  called  the  Latin  of  Korea.  It  is  more 
polite  and  scholarly  to  use  “ Latinized”  Korean  ; but 
among  merchants,  middle  classes,  and  in  conlmon  daily 
conversation  this  is  not  used  : the  learner  does  not  hear 
it,  hence  the  difficulty.  This  however  being  the  case,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  make  a study  of  these  Sinico- 
Korean  terms,  for  which  he  will  find  frequent  and 
important  use. 

In  connection  with  his  use  of  these  terms  one  thing 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  if  a Sinico-Korean  noun  is 
used,  the  adjective  or  pronominal  adjective  used  to 
qualify  or  limit  it,  should  also  be  Sinico-Korean  and 
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rice-versa.  This  rule  is  more  apparent,  and  is  more 
necessary  of  observation  in  connection  with  the  forma- 
tion of  compound  words. 

8.  — Reference  was  made  in  the  previous  paragraph 
to  the  two  forms  of  writing  used.  They  are  however 
for  the  most  part,  kept  entirely  distinct,  and  unlike  the 
Japanese,  the  two  are  seldom  mixed.  Now  and  then 
in  a letter  written  in  the  Chinese,  Korean  particles 
may  be  interspersed  to  assist  the  reader,  or  in  a letter 
written  in  the  “ Ernmun  ” the  names  of  persons, 
places,  etc.,  may  be  written  in  the  Chinese.  A few 
books  are  to  be  found  written  in  both  the  Chinese  and 
the  “Ernmun”  but  for  the  most  part,  the  Chinese 
character  is  written  on  one  page  with  its  equivalent  in 
Ernmun  on  the  other.  The  rule  is  however,  as  we 
have  stated,  not  to  mix  the  two  characters,  and  the 
almost  universal  practice  is  to  use  either  the  Ernmun 
or  Chinese  alone. 

9.  — Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  matter  of 
pronunciation.  An  effort  has  been  made  in  the  chapter 
on  the  alphabet  and  pronunciation,  to  give  rules  to  aid 
in  this,  but  do  not  be  satisfied  with  these,  test  each 
rule  given,  for  yourself,  try  them  with  your  teacher, 
and  prove  the  result  by  conversation  with  natives  who 
have  not  accustomed  themselves  to  your  peculiarities 
and  mistakes. 

10.  — As  has  been  observed  above,  Koreans  think  in 
entirely  different  lines  from  the  foreigner,  and  we  would 
here  warn  the  learner  against  a few  mistakes  into 
which  on  this  account,  he  is  apt  to  fall.  As  will  be 
stated  further  on,  in  many  cases  Koreans  do  not  use 
the  terminations,  signifying  number,  case,  etc.  unless’ 
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ambiguity  would  be  caused  by  their  absence.  It  is  not 
a universal  rule,  but  it  is  so  common  that  one  is  almost 
safe  in  adopting  it  as  such,  to  say  : “ Never  use  such 
terminations  unless  a true  interpretation  of  the  sen- 
tence requires  them.” 

Foreigners  are  apt  in  their  efforts  to  speak  correctly 
to  use  postpositions  wherever  possible,  and  thus  to  speak 
in  what  the  Korean  must  consider  a stilted  manner. 
This  almost  laconic  conciseness  of  speech  is  much  more 
observable  in  the  use,  or  rather  neglect  of  use  of  the 
personal  pronouns,  and  here  more  than  anywhere  else 
the  foreigner  is  most  apt  to  blunder. 

11.  — Native  grammarians  make  but  three  parts  of 
speech,  namely;  Nouns,  Verbs,  and  Particles : and,  while 
it  might  have  been  well  in  some  respects  to  have  con- 
fined ourselves  to  this  division,  it  has  been  deemed  best 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  to  classify  and  arrange 
these  three  divisions  under  nine  heads,  namely  : Nouns, 
Pronouns,  Numerals,  Postpositions,  Verbs,  Adjectives, 
Adverbs,  Conjunctions,  and  Interjections. 

As  all  pronouns  are  in  reality  nouns,  the  chapter,  on 
the  former,  immediately  follows  that  on  the  latter.  As 
nearly  all  true  adjectives,  are  really  verbs,  the  chapter 
on  verbs  precedes  that  on  adjectives. 

12.  — Finally  we  would  urge  that  much  care  and 
pains  be  taken  in  the  study  of  Korean  honorifics.  At 
first  sight  they  appear  so  numerous  and  varied  that  the 
student  is  almost  discouraged,  but  he  will  soon  learn 
that  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  the  whole  matter  is 
governed  by  but  a few  rules.  It  is  important  that  he 
address  servants  and  attendants  ixi  low  terms,  and  in 
their  presence  speak  of  himself  in  high  terms,  while  in 
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the  presence  of  oificials  and  men  of  high  rank,  he  must 
always  speak  of  himself  in  low  terms  and  address  them 
in  the  highest  forms.  AVhile  this  in  theory  is  so  contrary 
to  the  Christian  idea,  in  practise  in  Korea  it  is  almost 
a necessity,  unless  one  desires  to  be  considered  entirely 
ignorant  of  both  language  and  propriety. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


THE  KOREAN  ALPHABET  ANH  ITS  SOUNDS. 


13,  — Unlike  most  languages  of  the  East,  Korean  has 
neither  a syllahary  like  the  Japanese,  nor  a system  of 
characters  representing  individual  ideas,  like  the  Chi- 
nese, but  a true  native  alphabet.  The  writing  is  al- 
ways in  syllables,  each  syllable  forming  we  might  say 
a separate  character,  but  divisible  into  its  component 
parts. 

14.  — The  Korean  alphabet  contains  twenty-five  let- 
ters, of  which  eleven  are  vowels  and  fourteen  conso- 
nants. 

They  are  as  follows  : — 

Vowels. 

4 th  1=  ya,  ^ (>,  ^ yo,  o,  j±yo,  t u,  v yu, 

— eu,  j i,  ^ a. 

Consonants. 

7 k,  a m,  v n,  H p,  S r or  1,  a or  final  t, 
c:  fc,  j,  6 Hg,  ? hk,  H hp,  E ht, 
tj  or  ch,  and  ^ h. 
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As  is  stated  in  all  books  on  foreign  languages,  it  is 
an  impossibility  to  give  tbe  exact  pronunciation  of  all 
the  letters  of  one  language  in  that  of  another,  but  a few 
words  here  concerning  the  pronunciation  and  use  of 
the  above  alphabet,  may  be  a help  in  tbe  study  of 
Korean. 

Of  tbe  vowels,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  tbe  second, 
fourth,  sixth,  and  eighth  are  simply  modifications  of  the 
first,  third,  fifth  and  seventh,  and  it  will  be  noted  that 
this  modification  is  shown  in  the  writing,  by  the  redupli- 
cation of  the  characteristic  sign  of  the  vowel,  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  speaking,  by  the  interposition  of  the 
sound  of  the  English  consonant  y before  the  vowel 
sound.  If  then  we  give  the  sounds  of  the  first,  third, 
fifth  and  sixth,  we  will  at  once  have  the  sounds  for  all 
of  the  first  eight  vowels. 

Note. — No  vowel  can  stand  alone  at  the  commencement  of  a Korean 
syllable,  but  if  it  lias  no  consonant  of  its  own  must  be  preceded  by  tbe  con- 
sonant (J)  , wbicb  is  then  mute. 

Pronunciation  oe  the  Vowels. 

15. -4-  This  vowel  has  two  sounds. 

(1)  That  of  the  Italian  it  found  in  the  English 
words  father,  arm,  etc. 

Ex.  ^,al,  (cyy);  {spectacles). 

i'l)  That  of  the  regular  English  short  a found  in 
Diat,  add,  etc. 

Ex.  4^*1)  inak-t;i-gi,  {a  stick). 

16. -- 4-  This  vowel  has  two  sounds. 

(1)  That  of  the  regular  English  short  o seen  in  not, 
odd,  etc. 
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Ex.  ^^,ol-hpit,  iquicldy) ; i;! , c-dai,  {where)  ; 

dc,  op-s6,  {to  carry  on  the  bach). 

(2)  That  of  the  German  5,  or  the  English  ur  of  urn. 
Ex.  o-ro-si-nai,  {father);  o-run, 

{adult),  and  dc,  6p~s5,  {to  he  lackiny,  to  he  not). 
17. — Here  we  can  use  the  regular  long  and  short 
English  0 sounds. 

(1)  Long  o,  of  old,  etc.  is  for  the  most  part  ioimd 
in  open  syllables. 

Ex.  ill'i'I,  ho-rang-i,  {a  tiger)-,  ±,o,  {fee). 

(2)  The  short  6 of  lot,  etc.  occurs  generally  in  closed 
syllables. 

Ex.  pong,  {an  envelope)  ; , kong-sa,  {minis- 

ter) ; ^ e , 6-nal,  {to-day). 

•.  18.— f.  Erom  this  vowel  we  get  the  sound  of  either 
the  long  00  of  moon,  or  the  short  o6  of  toool. 

(1)  Ex.  koo-gyeng,  {a  sight)-,  41^,  poo-ri, 

(a  heah). 

(2)  Ex.  -§•,  hpdol,  {herbage). 

19.  — As  has  been  said  above,  the  compound  vowels 

4)  . A,  have  respectively  the  sounds  of  the  above 

four  simple  vowels  with  y preceding. 

Then.  *f:  will  be  either  yii  or  ya. 

will  be  either  yo  or  German  yo. 

^ will  be  either  yo  or  yo. 

And  will  be  yoo. 

20.  — A.  • Here  we  have  the  sound  of  the  Erench  eu. 

Ex.  .3.,  keu,  {that);  keu-neul,  {shade); 

neulk-eun-i,  {an  old  man). 
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21.  — d}.  This  vowel  has  two  sounds. 

(1)  The  sound  of  i in  the  words  machine,  x)iquc. 

Ex.  ll| , pi,  {rain)]  , si,  {hour)]  i-sang- 

ha-o,  {to  he  strange). 

(2)  The  sound  of  the  regular  English  short  i of  ill, 
hit,  etc. 

Ex.  ki-da-ri-o,  {to  tea  it)  ] H|-^,  pi-rok, 

{although)]  , sip,  (ten). 

22.  — $ . This  vowel  has  really  four  sounds. 

(i  & 2).  The  same  two  sounds  as  given  for  df.. 

Ex. 

(1)  J ? Jl,  hiin-ha-o,  (to  hate)  ] yi'  , sii-sin,  {a/n- 
bassador) . 

(.2)  ki-da-ri-o,  {to  loait). 

(3)  Most  connnonly  the  sound  is  that  (h'  the  short 
Italian  u seen  in  staff. 

Ex.  mal,  (horse);  $ fj,  ii-hai,  (bog). 

(4)  The  sound  of  e in  cable,  ^ ^ , o-nle,  {to-day)  ; 
JL  § , ko-rem,  (pus);  , ki-rem,  (oil). 

Note. — 111  siielliiig  the  Koreans  (listiiignisli  between  6^  and  * by  a 
reference  to  tlieir  position  in  writing,  callbig  d|,  “ upper  a ” and  * 

“ lower  n.” 

23.  — Before  we  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
sonants it  would  he  well  to  linger  a little  while  over  a 
few  combinations  of  vowels.  In  the  following  diph- 
thongs and  triphthongs,  it  will  he  seen  that  and  y- 
placed  before  other  vowels  in  the  syllable  generall}' 
give  the  sound  of  the  English  w. 

The  combinations  most  commonly  used  with  their 
pronunciations  are  as  follows. 
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1st.  (‘fj.  This  lias  the  sound  of  the  ai  before  r in 
ai?'  etc. 

Ex.  (a  dog)  ; Hf,  (I)  ; tn^7lj,  (for) ; (neu'). 

2nd.  . This  which  properly  should  come  last,  is 
placed  here  because  it  has  the  same  sound  as  the 
preceding  : 

Ex.  >^1  , {instead)  ; '?(  -f,  {very). 

24.  — 3rd.  <M| . This  diphthong  has  the  regular  long 
sound  of  the  English  a in  day. 

Ex.  v1),  {yon);  {three). 

Sometimes  also  it  has  the  sound  of  the  short  English 
e in  end. 

Ex.  {a  danghter-in-law). 

It  has  also  though  very  rarely,  the  sound  of  i in  ma- 
chine. 

Ex.  {hempen  sandals) . 

4th.  6^|.  This  properly  has  the  sound  of  the  Eng- 
lish word  yea. 

Ex.  '^]^,{eggs);  {to  make  ready) . 

However,  after  consonants  where  it  would  be  hard  to 
pronounce  the  y,  the  sound  is  the  same  <wj  though 
perhaps  a little  prolonged. 

Ex.  >^111,  {the  first) ; [the  world). 

25. — 5th.  S\..  This  has  the  sound  of  ivd,  the  a being 
the  long  Italian  a which  is  seen  in  father,  last,  etc. 

Ex.  {excessively);  {floioers) ; 

{fruit). 

6th.  Here  we  have  number  one  preceded  by 
which  having  the  effect  of  w gives  us  the  sound 
of  wa  in  ware. 
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Ex.  {Japan);  , {a  torch) . 

7th.  . The  exact  soiuids  that  this  diphthong  may 
have,  can  only  he  learned  hy  practice. 

Sometimes  it  may  have  the  sound  of  we  in  ivere,  as 
5|^,  {to  become);  {to  he  troahlesome) ; 

sometimes  that  of  loa,  in  toay,  as  V|  ^ , {n'ife)  ; 
sometimes  almost  this  same  sound  with  the  lo  less 
distinct,  as  {sin);  and  sometimes  also  the 
sound  of  French  eii,  as  >| , {metal). 

26. — Stli.  t]  • This  diphthong  being  y placed  before 
may  have  either  of  the  two  sounds  which  are 
derived  respectively  by  placing  w before  the  two  sounds 
of  the  latter  vowel 

Ex.  1st,  {moon).  2nd,  {to  desire)  ; ^ 

JL,  {to  exhort). 

At  times  also  it  may  have  the  sound  of  wo  in  won. 
Ex.  •^,  (a  mandarin) ; {a  volume). 

9th.  ^J|.  This  diphthong  may  have  any  of  the 
sounds  <wj  preceded  by  w,  but  for  the  most  part  it 
is  restricted  to  the  sound  of  wa  in  way. 

Ex.  -Til,  {a  box)  ; $ll,  {lohy). 

10th.  rf . This  diphthong  has  the  force  of  lo  before 
the  long  continental  i sound  and  may  be  pro- 
nounced like  the  English  toe. 

Ex.  -?),  {ear)  ; -7)  T-i.,  {to  be  rare)  ; 4l , {back). 

11th.  .^1 . This  combination  of  vowels  is  rarely  found, 
and  it  has  the  same'  sound  as  t|  though  perhaps 
a little  more  prolonged. 

Ex.  {to  be  intoxicated). 
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27.  — 12th.  Sj . The  effect  of  this  diphthong  is  pro- 
duced by  pronouncing  the  two  sounds  of  and  £>1 
together,  running  them  into  one. 

Ex.  (a  soldier). 

Note. — There  is  a tendency  among  foreigners  to  pronounce  this  like  the 
short  i of  hit,  hut  this  is  Trrong  and  should  he  carefully  avoided. 

Sometimes  this  becomes  almost  the  same  as  the 
English  we. 

Ex.  -y  , (do'iiht). 

The  Consonants. 

28.  — Of  the  Korean  consonants,  nine  are  simple  and 
five  are  aspirated. 

The  simple  are  7 k,  a m,  v n,  Up,  Sr  or  1, 
> s,  t:  t,  .7.  j,  and  6 ng. 

The  aspirated  are,  7 , H , E . and  ^ . 

Eive  of  the  simple  consonants,  7 , H , Z',  ^ , and 
are  often  doubled  when  they  can  be  written  as  such,  or 
the  doubling  is  expressed  by  placing  before  the 
letter.  This  is  then  called  “twin  slot.”  These 
double  consonants  may  then  be  written  ; — 

77,  W,  M tc,  zr., 
or  p,  -ftf,  At, 

The  effect  of  the  doubling,  is  generally  expressed  by  a 
harder  and  more  incisive  utterance  of  the  double  con- 
sonant, while  that  of  the  aspirating,  by  a decidedly 
rough  breathing.  These  differences  can  only  be  learned 
and  reproduced  by  careful  study  and  constant  practice. 

29. — In  connection  with  the  consonants  and  their 
sounds,  euphony  plays  an  important  part,  sometimes 
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completely  changing  the  sound  of  the  consonant 
itself,  sometimes  merely  modifying,  and  sometimes 
rendering  it  absolutely  mute.  The  rules  of  euphony 
cannot  all  he  here  given,  but  in  describing  the  sounds  of 
the  consonants,  an  attempt  is  made  to  so  explain  them 
and  their  changes  that  the  main  difficirlties  may  he 
overcome. 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  here,  that  euphony  plays 
such  an  important  part  in  Korean,  that  it  ofttimes 
completely  changes  the  initial  consonant  of  postposi- 
tions and  other  suffixes.  In  a language  where  the 
character  is  syllabic  like  the  Japanese,  there  is  not  the 
same  latitude  for  such  changes  as  in  a language  purely 
alphabetic  like  the  Korean.  It  is  these  euphonic  changes 
in  the  postpositions  which  have  led  foreigners  to  follow 
in,  and  tenaciously  hold  to,  the  example  of  the  French 
Missionaries,  in  Latinizing  the  noun  and  giving  five 
distinct  declensions  with  eleven  cases  each. 

Consonantal  Sounds. 

30. — We  will  consider  first  the  simple  consonants. 

1st.  7 • This  has  commonly  the  sound  of  k in  king 

As,  , kap,  {price);  ka-o,  {to  go). 

Sometimes  it  may  have  the  sound  of  g in  give. 

Ex.  S}  it-ta-ga,  {in  a little),  and  ^ o[,  mak- 

ta-gi,  {a  stick). 

When  before  a (m),  v (n),  or  2.  (r) ; this  letter 
has  the  sound  of  ng. 

Ex.  •^,  yang-moLil,  {medicinal  ivater). 
nong-no-ki,  {enough). 
yang-ryok,  {medicinal  effect) . 
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Ifc  is  impossible  to  express  by  English  letters  the 
exact  sound  of  7 doubled. 

31.  — 2nd.  u . This  is  pronounced  like  the  m of 
money. 

Ex.  mo-meu-o,  {to  tarry). 

32.  — 3rd.  V . This  for  the  most  part  has  the  com- 
mon sound  of  n in  panel. 

Ex.  Ji,  na-nan,  {as  for  me)  or  noun,  {eye). 

Sometimes  when  followed  by  the  voweH,  it  has  the 
effect  of  the  English  y,  or  may  be  mute. 

Ex.  , yi,  {a  tooth)  ; ^ -bI  ig-hi-o,  {to  he  cooked). 

When  preceded  or  followed  by  S I,  both  consonants 
take  the  sound  of  I,  in  calling. 

Ex.  ^ pyel-lo,  {almost)  ; ^ Vf,  nal-lai,  {swiftly) 

33.  — 4th.  6-  Before  a vowel  this  is  mute.  In 
Korean  no  vowel  is  allowed  to  stand  alone,  or  to  begin 
a syllable,  and  in  cases  where  this  would  occur  6 is 
used. 

Ex.  a-o,  {to  know) ; a-ma,  {perhaps). 

At  the  end  of  a syllable,  this  has  the  sound  of  ng  in 
song. 

Ex.  *):,  yang,  {sheep) ; p5mng,  {a  bottle). 

34.  — 5th.  H . This  commonly  has  the  sound  of^  in 
English. 

Ex.  pap,  {rice)  ; po-o,  {to  see). 

Sometimes  it  may  have  the  sound  of  b. 

Ex.  , 2ihd,]\,  {father) ; ^ , boul-ga-boul, 

{of  necessity). 
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Before  a (m),  or  v (n),  or  S.  (r),  it  generally  has 
the  sound  of  m. 

Ex.  hycm-niun,  {side  gate);  , am-ni, 

( front  teeth)  ; , siin-ni,  (ten  ri). 

35.— 6th.  S.  This  consonant  may  have  the  sounds 
of  /,  n,  or  r. 

It  has  the  sounds  of  I : — 
ia).  At  the  end  of  a word. 

Ex.  ^ , mal,  (horse) ; pul,  (fire) ; ^ , mil,  (wax), 
(h).  When  it  is  followed  by  another  consonant  in 
the  same  syllable. 

Ex.  ai-dalp-so,  (to  hate);  ga-dalk, 

(reason). 

(c).  When  it  follows  or  precedes  the  consonant,  v 
Ex.  hal-lo,  (loith  a knife)  ; ^^,hwal-lan, 

(calamity)  ; ^ mal-yi-o,  (to  prevent). 

It  is  pronounced  n : — 

(a).  At  the  beginning  of  a word. 

Ex.  ?|  f , nai-il,  (to-morro%o) . 

(h).  Sometimes  at  the  beginning  of  a syllable  in 
the_^middle  of  a word. 

Ex.  A,  kong-non-ha-o,  (to  consult  together). 

It  generally  has  the  sound  of  r,  when  coming  between 
two  vowels,  or  between  a vowel  and 

Ex.  a-ram-tap-so,  (to  he  heautifid) ; 

ir-hom,  (a  name). 

Sometimes  before  j , and  the  compound  vowels,  it 
has  the  sound  of  y. 

Ex.  ■&!,  yi,  (profit) ; ^ yo-ryang,  (deliberation) . 
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36.  — 7th.  At  the  beginning  of  a word  this  letter 

has  the  sound  of  s. 

Ex.  >]- JL,  sam-kao,  (to  take  care) ; sak,  (pay). 
.\t  the  end  of  a word  it  has  the  sound  of  t. 

Ex.  jJ-.kat,  (hat);  nat,  (mid-day);  met, 
(//07/'  many). 

The  sound  of  this  final  > is  how-ever  sometimes 
modified  by  the  initial  letter  of  the  syllable  which 
follows  it. 

Before  another  />■  it  becomes  s. 

Ex.  kas-sa-ro,  (^Ditl^  a hat). 

Before  7 , it  has  the  sound  of  k. 

Ex.  sak-ki,  (yoking);  ^JL,  chak-ko,  (fre- 

quently). 

Before  o , it  becomes  n. 

Ex.  ^3.,  kan-mo,  (hat  covering). 

When  the  compound  vowels  ^ , ji,  if.  are  pre- 
ceded by  , the  y is  mute,  and  they  have  the  sounds 
of  the  corresponding  simple  vowels. 

Ex.  sang-gwan,  (importance)  ; se-sang, 

(the  world). 

37.  — 8th.  c . This’|letter  has  generally  the  sound 
of  t,  in  told. 

Ex.  tap-jang,  (answer);  ^4;,  tal-so,  (to  be 

different) . 

Sometimes  it  may  have  the  sound  of  d in  dance. 

Ex.  tai-dap-hao,  (to  answer); 

kyun-dai-o,  (to  endure). 
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Before  I , or  any  of  the  compound  vowels,  the  y 
sound  of  the  compound  vowels  disappears,  and  C has 
the  force  of  cli. 

Ex.  chi-gyung,  {territory) ; Sdc,  cho-so,  {to 

be  good). 

Note. — This  rule  does  not  hold  in  the  province  of  Pyang  An  Do  where 
C always  retains  the  sound  of  C and  the  y sound  is  retained  in  the 
double  consonants. 

At  the  end  of  a syllable  c becomes  /»,  although 
retaining  the  sound  of  t.  but  in  some  ancient  books  it  is 
still  found  as  c . 

38.  — 9tb.  ^ . This  consonant  for  the  most  part  has 
the  sound  of  ch  in  choose. 

Ex.  •^4:,  chap-so,  {to  catch);  4),  chwi,  (a  rat). 

Sometimes  it  may  have  the  sound  oij  in  joy. 

Ex.  ju-gi-o,  {to  hill). 

As  in  the  case  of  so  also  in  the  case  of  this 
consonant,  when  followed  by  the  compound 
vowels,  the  y sound  is  lost  and  that  of  the 
simple  vowel  only,  remains. 

Aspieated  Consonants. 

39.  — The  aspirated  consonants  are. 

^ » c. ) ^ • 

As  has  already  been  said  the  exact  pronunciation 
of  these  aspirated  consonants  cannot  be  express- 
ed in  English.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  each  one 
, has  a rough  explosive  sound  of  the  corresponding 
simple  consonant. 
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? , is  aspirated  Ic. 

Ex.  hkal,  {ahnife)  ; 3]  {height)  ^ 

hko,  {nose). 

7L  , is  aspirated 

Ex.  -§■,  lipeuui,  {rank);  -f-,  hpoul,  {grass);  %, 
hpal,  {eight). 

E , is  aspirated  t. 

Ex.  , htaiii-sim,  {eiwg)  ; i T lito-ha-o,  {to 
vomit) . 

^ , is  aspirated  cli. 

Ex.  cha,  {tea);  cliak-ha-o,  {to  he  honest). 

^ , being  6 aspirated  has  the  effect  of  h in  house. 
Ex.  hap-ha-o,  {to  unite);  hon-in, 

{marriage)  ; f hang-sang,  {always). 

40. — The  Koreans  have  given  names  to  the  nine 
simple  consonants,  but  the  vowels  and  aspirated  con- 
sonants have  no  distinctive  names,  and  can  only  be 
expressed  by  the  sounds  they  represent.  The  names 
of  the  nine  simple  consonants  are, 

7 — 7^.4,  ki-ok. 
o — •§•,  mi-om. 

V — ni-eun. 

pi-op- 
S — 5] -I-,  li-eul. 

si-ot. 

c— -t/^,  ji-keut. 

6 — i-haing. 

It  will  he  noticed  that  for  the  most  part  the  name 
gives  the  initial  and  final  sound  of  the  consonant  it 
represents. 
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41. — Enough  has  now  been  said  to  enable  the  student 
to  gain  an  idea  of  the  true  sounds  of  the  Korean  alpha- 
bet, and  some  of  the  various  modifications  that  they 
undergo.  No  book  can  ever  tell  him  when  and  where 
long  and  short  sounds  should  be  used.  These  he 
must  learn  by  practice. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE  NOUN. 


42  — Heretofore  it  has  been  the  custom  to  consider 
that  the  Korean  noun  is  declinable,  and  grammarians 
have  variously  classified  the  noun  as  belonging  to,  from 
one  to  five  declensions,  each  having  a number  of  cases 
varying  from  six  to  ten.  There  have  been  two  causes 
for  this,  first  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  those  who 
have  tried  to  systematize  the  language,  with  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  the  tendency  that  would  thus  naturally 
arise  to  make  the  languages  conform.  Secondly,  on 
coming  to  Korea  they  found,  different  nouns  with 
various  endings  to  express  the  same  idea,  and  losing 
sight  of  the  fact  that  they  were  but  euphonic  changes 
of  various  postpositions,  called  them  cases. 

The  Korean  noun  is  however  indeclinable.  In 
what  has  heretofore  been  regarded  as  declension,  the 
noun  itself  is  not  declined,  undergoes  no  change,* 

* Note. — Tliere  are  probably  ouly  three  exceptions  to  this  rnle 
aiitl  whicli  may  really  be  considered  as  one,  since  and 

are  but  contractions  and  were  originally  and  “T  li]  • In  all 

these  words  the  final  t,  or  s,  is  taken  from  the  stem  and  prefixed  to  the 
postposition.  At  times  also,  still  further  contractions  are  made  and  we  can 
have  H for  >J  "T  ^ for  -T  *1  'S’  etc. 
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remains  the  same  throughout,  and  the  particles  affixed, 
which  have  been  considered  as  representing  various 
cases,  are  rather  distinct  words  or  postpositions.  These 
postpositions  undergo  a variety  of  changes  according 
to  the  final  letter  of  the  noun  to  which  they  are 
affixed,  but  in  no  case  do  they  change  the  noun  itself. 
They  represent  the  English  prepositions. 

43. — The  distinctions  of  number,  subject,  and  object, 
of  a sentence  etc,  may  be  designated  by  postpositions 
or  may  be  left  to  the  context. 

For  Ex.  a.  |l  4*1 5].. 

lit.  that  man  to  book  give. 

The  exact  meaning  of  this  sentence  can  only  be 
understood  by  a knowledge  of  the  circumstances.  It 
may  mean,  give  a book,  or  books,  to  one  man  or  two. 
The  man,  may  be  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl. 

This  indefiniteness  of  expression,  which  is  a charac- 
teristic of  most  eastern  languages,  is  more  apparent 
in  Korean  than  in  Japanese.  It  would  have  been  per- 
fectly correct  to  have  omitted  the  ^ »|  from  the  sen- 
tence given  above.  In  the  case  of  the  subject  and 
object  of  a sentence  we  find  the  same  difficulty.  As 
has  been  said  before,  the  general  rule  is  to  omit  the 
postposition  unless  the  sentence  taken  with  its  context 
and  circumstances  would  be  ambiguous  without  them. 

The  use  of  the  postposition  giving  definiteness  to  the 
sentence,  often  has  the  effect  of  the  English  definite 
article ; and,  where  no  ambiguity  would  arise  without 
them,  they  may  be  used  to  express  this.  In  the 
example  given  above,  the  accusative  postposition 
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is  not  expressed,  but  if  we  desired  to  be  definite  we 
would  say. 

i!  t 4^51. 

which  would  be  “ Give  that  man  the  book.” 

As  also.  <51  >[- 

A soldier  has  come.  The  soldier  has  come. 

-2. '3:  'e 

The  gateman  has  called  the  chair  coolies. 

44. — F or  a full  account  of  the  postpositions,  and  the 
various  euphonic  changes  that  they  undergo,  see  Chap. 
V.  For  convenience,  however,  we  give  in  this  place  the 
postpositions  representing  some  of  the  various  case 
relations  of  the  noun. 

Nominative  or  subjective  by.  6|  or  >j-. 

Genitive  by  ^ . 

Dative  by  ^ or  'JkiHj. 

Accusative  by  -§•. 

Instrumental  by  3.3.- 

Ablative  by  . or  vf . 

These  postpositions  are  added  to  the  noun  and  give  . 
the  various  ideas  given  by  the  above  arrangement  of 
cases,  but  undergo  a variety  of  changes  according  to 
the  final  letter  of  the  noun. 

45.  — G ender  where  necessary  may  be  expressed  by 
employing  particles  denoting  male  and  female,  or  by 
the  use  of  distinct  words. 

Thus  we  have  in  the  case  of  human  beings  : — 

A man,  ^ *1 . 

A woman,  ^ '''*1  • 

A child,  $ ; a boy,  ; a girl,  ^3  $ 'I  • 
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Ill  the  case  of  relations,  different  words  are  used. 

, Father  ; °l-  '‘I , Mother. 

Grandfather  ; ■^a|.  ^ Grandmother. 

The  gender  of  animals  also  is  distinguished  by  par- 
ticular names  or  by  the  prefixing  of  ^ male  and  ^ 
female. 


, a lowl  ; 

4:,  a bull  or  cow  ; 


Tj'  ^ , a cock  ; 


^r± 


a bull ; 


^ ^ I a male 

a pheasant;  ;5t«,  . 


a horse  ; 


M I 


a stallion 


^ , a hen. 

4; , a cow. 

^ I a female 
j pheasant. 

H]  nj.) 


If  ^ 

X3  ic. 


a mare. 


The  particles  ^ and  ^ are  not  employed  alone  and 
are  never  applied  to  human  beings  except  as  terms  of 
extreme  contempt.  If  then  we  desire  to  speak  of  the 
gender  of  an  animal  without  repeating  its  name,  we  say 
for  the  male  or  ^ , and  for  the  female,  *1  ^ or 


^ M ‘‘J: 

(That  thing  male  chichen  is!  female  chicken  is!) 
“ Is  that  a rooster  or  a hen?” 


In  this  sentence  *j-  and  ^ are  used  adjectively,  but 
in  the  following  sentence  we  see  the  use  ol  ^ ^ 
and  ^ 

n 47|  4 

(T/iat  rabbit  male  thing  is!  female  thing  is  !) 

“ Is  that  rabbit  a male  or  a female.” 


Here  the  wmi’d  rabbit,  is  not  repeated,  so  H and 
Tp  are  used. 
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46— The  saiue  ambiguity  that  has  been  referred  to 
in  the  matter  of  case,  etc.,  also  exists  with  reference 
to  number.  The  Korean  noun  in  fact  has  no  num- 
ber. Context  or  circumstances  decide  this  also. 

ftl  31  ±- 

(patient  Jive  tu-daij  viorning  came). 

“ Five  patients  came  this  morning.” 

t I >l^3^± 

(me — to  choose  order  horse  three  (accu)  brought). 

“ They  brought  three  horses  for  me  to  choose  from.” 

=L  -2.  s'  ^4^  S!^ 

(that  magnolia  tree  on  Jive  hundred  blossom  must  be). 

” There  must  be  five  hundred  blossoms  on  that 
magnolia  tree.” 

Note. — j][iist  is  not  iilwaj'S  reiiderecl  in  this  way.  For  its  vai’ious  render- 
ings sec  Part  II  Chap.  I.  § 3 Sec,  10. 

47.— At  times  however,  either  for  the  sake  of  em- 
phasis or  to  avoid  ambiguity,  it  is  desirable  to  express  a 
plural  idea  ; and  this  may  be  done  by  the  use  of  the 
particle  -§•  affixed  to  the  nouns,  to  which  in  turn  may 
be  affixed  any  one  of  the  postpositions. 


O ’ 

Brother. 

Brothers. 

V. 

Eye. 

-^■f.  Eyes. 

Tt 

e ) 

Horse. 

Horses. 

Flower. 

^-g'.  Flowers. 

Sheep. 

4'!',  Sheep. 

Deer. 

Deer. 

This  particle  may  also  be  used  Avithout  the  noun, 
and  is  then  generally  affixed  to  an  adverb  in  the  sen- 
tence, and  gives  a plural  idea. 
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As  : — 

1:  AL^IAL. 

quicldy  {plur)  come. 

Please  come  quickly. 

-t 

loell  ( plur)  do. 

Do  it  well. 

The  particle  used  in  this  way,  generally  pluralizes 
the  subject  of  the  verb  ; and  in  both  the  above  sentences 
it  shows  that  the  request  in  the  one  case,  and  the  com- 
mand in  the  second,  was  addressed  to  more  than  one. 

48.  — Students  in  Korea  soon  begin  to  notice  the 
constant  reduplication  of  nouns,  verbs,  syllables  etc. 
In  verbs  it  has  the  effect  of  signifying  continued 
action,  and  is  found  frequently  in  onomatopoetic 
words,  to  designate  sounds  and  the  like,  and  in  nouns 
it  gives  the  idea  of  universality,  or  variety. 

As  : — ) Every  house. 

All  colors  or  sorts. 

All  places  or  everywhere. 

All  countries. 

49.  — These  then  are  the  various  ways  of  expressing 
case,  gender,  and  number,  which  may  be  employed  if 
desired,  and  are  at  times  used  by  Koreans  even  when 
ambiguity  would  not  exist  without  them.  It  cannot 
however  he  too  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  as  a rule 
Koreans  do  not  use  them. 

50.  — In  a few  cases  there  are  distinctive  words  which 
have  a plural  sense.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  com- 
pound words  of  Chinese  origin,  and  to  them  again,  if 
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special  emphasis  is  desired  the  plural  ending  •§;  may 
be  added. 

As  : — 

-^5.  or  ■X.2.'#  (rare),  Parents. 

'ij  -f  or  ■f Members  of  a family. 

Brethren. 

Compound  Nouns. 

51. — There  are  of  course  a large  number  of  com- 
pound nouns,  and  these  by  the  use  of  Chinese  may  be 
formed  at  will.  They  may  consist  either  of  two  nouns, 
a noun  and  an  adjective,  a noun  and  a verb,  or  of  two 
verbs.  A knowledge  of  the  Chinese  characters  and  their 
sounds  in  Korean,  will  enable  the  foreigner,  not  only  to 
recognize  these  and  understand  their  meaning  at  once, 
but  also  to  form  them  for  himself.  We  would  then 
urge  the  student  not  only  to  learn  these  compounds 
whenever  he  meets  them,  but  to  analyze  them,  ascer- 
tain their  derivation,  learn  the  Chinese  character  and 
its  Korean  sound  and  thus  be  able  when  next  he  meets 
the  same  characters,  though  perhaps  in  different  com- 
binations, to  recognize  them  at  a glance.  This  study  of 
words  and  their  derivations  will  also  be  a great  help  in 
giving  definiteness  and  precision  to  his  style. 

, “ Spectacles  ” from  <5^  “ eye  ” and  y “a  glass.” 

^5,  “Ophthalmia”  from  ^ “eye”  and 
“ disease.” 

^^y  , “ Telescope  ” from  ^ “ thousand,”  , “ li,” 
and  y a,  “ glass.” 

"I  ^ “ Microscope  ” from  ^ , “ exhibiting,”  o) , 

“ smallness  ” and  y a,  “ glass.” 

ij.ij-,  “Chemistry”  from  i(,  “change”  and  tj-, 
“ study.” 
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No  attempt  can  here  be  made  to  give  all,  or  even 
the  most  important  of  the  words  belonging  to  this  class. 
The  few  that  have  been  given  above  are  sufficient  to 
enable  the  student  to  understand  tins  method  of  forming 
compound  words,  so  that  he  can  go  forward  and  ana- 
lyze these  words  for  himself.  A little  care  in  this  line 
will  be  a great  help  to  him  in  his  study  of  this  class  of 
words,  and  if  from  the  beginning  he  makes  a systematic 
study  of  all  such  words,  in  but  a short  time  he  will 
without  difficulty  be  able  to  understand  most,  if  not  all 
the  Sinico-Korean  terms  so  much  used  in  polite  dis- 
course. 

52. — There  are  also  a few  words  which  are  joined  to 
verbs  and  sometimes  to  other  nouns,  making  compound 
nouns  having  the  sense,  of  “ the  loorJc  of”  “ doer”  etc. 
Among  these  are  ’i,  •^  <^| , e > 

The  first  two  of  these  refer  to  the  maker  or  doer  of 
something,  both  have  nearly  the  same  meaning  but 
are  restricted  in  their  use. 

the  more  restricted,  has  properly  the  sense  of 
“ the  worker  in  ,”  “ the  maker  of”  and  is  affixed  to 
the  name  of  the  thing  made,  or  the  work  done. 

•3:,  the  more  generally  used,  is  a termination  equiva- 
lent to  the  Latin  “ ator,”  or  the  English  “ er,”  and 
may  be  added  to  almost  any  word  with  which  work  of 
any  kind  is  connected.  Neither  of  these  terms  are 
respectful  and  are  only  applied  to  artisans,  coolies,  or 
people  whose  actions  have,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Koreans, 
brought  them  to  that  level. 
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Workman,  coolie.  , A mason. 

A chair-man.  A tiler. 

^ 'll -J,  A walker.  A pencil-maker. 

^ -J- , A pla}^!’,  a trifler.  6} , A hooper. 

^ "i . A guard.  If"  . A charcoal-hnrner. 

4-3:,  A farm-hand.  A hotel-keeper. 

4:?|-3:,  A (noise]')  singer.  dj , A cabinet-maker. 

^5-3:,  A woodman.  A hat-maker, 

i.  § -3:,  A gambler.  tJ  ^ , A dissolute-fellow\ 

With  reference  to  the  termination  it  may  he  said 
that  its  use  varies  greatly  with  the  locality. 

‘ It  has  properly  the  sense  of  “ the  loorh  of,”  and  is 
commonly  joined  to  the  name  of  the  tool  or  instrument 
with  which  any,  work  is  done.  By  certain  people, 
and  in  certain  places  however,  its  use  .has  been  very 
much  enlarged  and  in  the  province  of  Kyeng  Sang  Do 
it  may  be  heard  affixed  to  almost  any  noun  or  verb. 
The  following  examples  illustrate  its  proper  use  ; — 


Needlework. 

Ironing. 

Whipping. 

Bowing. 

Banning. 

Vebbal  Nouns. 

53. — In  Korea  there  are  two  regular  ways  of  forming 
verbal  nouns.  Tney  are  formed  by  adding  a and  7| 
to  the  verbal  stem.  With  the  verb  ? they  will  then 
be  ^ and  's  7)  and  we  designate  them  verbal  noun  in 
* , and  verbal  noun  in  w . While  a large  number  of 
Koreans  have  come  to  consider  these  as  synonyms,  and 
to  use  them  interchangeably,  they  are  not  the  same, 
and  good  scholars  never  consider  them  so.  The  dis- 
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tinction  made  by  the  French  missionaries  in  their 
admirable  “ Grammaire  Coreenne  ” should  always  be 
maintained. 

The  noun  in  ^ , is  an  abstract  noun  referring  to  the 
quality  or  attribute  as  love,  hate,  and /ear. 

The  noun  in  retains  more  of  the  verbal  idea 

and  is  rather,  the  act  of  loving,  hating,  fearing,  and 
would  be  used  where  we  would  employ  either  the  in- 
finitive of  the  verb,  to  love,  to  hate,  to  fear,  or  the  pre- 
sent participle. 

It  is  about  equivalent  to  the  Latin  Supine,  being  a 
verb  in  force  and  a noun  in  form  and  inflection . It  can 
both  govern  and  in  turn  is  governed.  In  use  it  is 
generally  employed  as  we  would  employ  the  ablative 
Supine. 

An  examination  of  the  following  sentences  will  make 
this  distinction  plain. 

Illustrating  the  use  of  Verbal  noun  in  f : — 

Fear  belongs  to  cowards. 

Honesty  is  a virtue. 

Anger  brings  trouble. 

Illustrating  the  use  of  verbal  nouns  in  f ^1  : — 

It  is  hard  to  forgive  an  enemy. 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  go  round  the  ichole  ^rorld. 

Loving  such  a man  as  that,  is  not  hard. 
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Illustrating  the  use  of  both  verbal  nouns  together  : — 

6f  ^±. 

It  is  easy  for  a man  toho  has  love  in  his  heart  to 
love  others. 

^^^1 

As  death  is  before  us,  to  avoid  dying  is  impossible. 

Names  and  Titles. 

54. — A few  words  here  about  Korean  given  names 
and  titles,  may  he  a help  to  the  student.  Tlie  Korean 
surnames  ai-e  but  few  and  for  the  most  part  consist  of 
but  one  syllable.  A few,  but  five  or  six  at  the  most, 
consist  of  two  syllables.  The  total  number  of  surnames 
in  Korea,  being  under  a hundred,  can  be  learned  with 
comparative  ease.  In  writing  their  surnames  they  sel- 
dom use  any  but  the  Chinese  character,  and  it  is  a 
necessity  for  almost  any  one  who  expects  to  have  much 
dealing  with  Koreans,  to  learn  these  eighty  or  hundred 
characters.  The  ending  >J-  may  be  added  to  the  sur- 
names with  the  sense  of  the  family , tribe,  household  of, 
as  ^ >j-  “ The  Min  family  ” or  “the  Mins,’’  >j-  “ The 
Yi  family  ’’  “ the  Yis  ’’  etc.  While  it  is  perfectly  proper, 
and  no  act  of  disrespect  to  use  this  ending  in  speaking 
of  any  family  or  person  ; in  their  presence  or  in  ad- 
dressing them,  it  is  not  polite.  This  ending  >J-  is  also 
used  in  speaking  of,  or  addressing  servants.  It  would 
not  he  proper  in  sending  for  your  gateman  to  say — 
t v-j  ^ V|  5}.  or  “ Call  Mr.  Pak.’’ 

but — 

ALv-je^..  “Call  Pak.’’ 

It  may  be  well  here,  however,  to  state  that  the  ordi- 
nary Korean  way  of  summoning  a servant,  is  not  to 
use  the  surname  at  all,  but  the  given  name. 
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To  these  surnames  may  be  prefixed  or  affixed  names 
of  towns  or  places.  If  the  name  of  the  town  precedes 
the  surname,  it  signifies  that  the  place  mentioned  was 
the  original  home  of  the  branch  of  the  family  spoken  of. 
In  a country  where  surnames  are  so  limited,  this  be- 
comes a necessity. 

When  the  name  of  the  place  follows  the  surname 
it  may  have  one  or  other  of  two  significations  ; that 
most  common  is,  that  the  party  referred  to,  is  now,  or 
was  lately  the  magistrate  of  that  place. 

Among  travelling  peddlars  however,  this  same  me- 
thod has  been  adopted  to  designate  their  domicile. 

y >}-  The  “ An  Dong  Kims,”  or  the  Kims 
of  An  Dong. 

^ ^ y The  “ Chyeng  Dung  Kims.” 

^ The  “ Chyeng  Ju  Yis.” 

^ The  “ Yern  An  Yis.” 

but — ■ 

5 “ Cho  Chuk  San  ” means  the  Cho  who 

is  now,  or  was  lately,  magistrate  at 
Chuk  San. 

JL  “ Yi  Ko  Yang,”  the  Yi  who  was,  or  is, 
magistrate  at  Ko  Yang. 

Among  pedlars — • 

t}  “ Yi  Kang  Gray  ” means  that  Kang  Gay 

is  Mr.  Yi’s  home. 

^ g|  ^ ‘‘Han  Eui  Ju,”  that  Eui  Ju,  is  Mr. 
Han’s  home. 

55. — In  connection  with  the  Korean  given  names, 
there  appears  to  the  foreigner  an  almost  unlimited 
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amount  of  confusion.  He  hears  a man  with  whose 
name  he  is  acquainted  called  by  a name  entirely  differ- 
ent, and  is  told  that  it  is  still  his  name,  his  given 
name.  A boy  whom  he  has  known  for  years,  marries  ; 
and  coming  to  pay  his  respects,  sends  in  a card  bearing 
a name  that  he  has  never  before  seen.  This  too,  the 
foreigner  learns  is  his  given  name.  This  apparent 
confusion  arises  from  the  fact  that  each  Korean  has 
several  given  names,  and  that  by  which  he  was  known 
as  a boy,  is  entirely  put  aside  on  his  attaining  manhood. 
We  shall  here  speak  of  but  three  classes  of  names  : 
the  civil  name,  the  name  held  during  boyhood,  and 
that  given  at  marriage. 

The  civil  name  is  properly  only  found  among  the 
nobility  and  upper  classes.  It  is  the  name  by  wbich 
the  individual  is  legally  known  from  boyhood  up,  and 
continues  with  him  throughout  life.  It  always  consists 
of  two  characters,  one  of  which  will  have  been  settled 
generations  before,  and  all  the  members  of  the  same 
generation  of  any  one  family  will  have  this  same 
character  and  will  be  called  brothers. 

As:—  5,  'Sl-T  5. 

Here  the  presence  of  the  same  character  2.,  as  the 
last  half  of  all  their  names  shows  that  they  are  of  the 
same  generation.  Their  sons  will  be — 

t3|  0:^  t>l  ^ B( 

u.<5iLi 

Here  the  second  character  , is  the  same  throughout. 
In  the  next  generation  it  will  again  be  the  third  charac- 
ter that  will  be  the  same  and  it  will  be  . 

• xJ.OT)ViaT>vl0-»- 
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And  thus  it  alternates  from  the  second  to  the  third 
character  of  their  names,  the  surname  of  course  as  in  all 
Eastern  languages  coming  first  and  the  remaining 
character  being  left  to  the  option  of  the  parents. 

Tn  common  use  among  friends,  however,  this  civil 
name  is  seldom  used.  As  a hoy,  he  has  a boyish  name, 
given  him  by  his  parents  at  his  birth,  which  remains 
with  him  until  his  marriage.  On  this  occasion,  his 
parents  again  give  him  another  name  : that  by  which 
he  was  known  as  a boy  is  no  longer  used,  and  his  friends 
now  call  him  by  his  , or  name  given  at  marriage.  At 
times,  also,  friends  give  complimentary  names  and 
nicknames  of  which  we  need  not  speak  here. 

56.  — The  titles  by  which  Koreans  are  known  and 
addressed  ; with  the  officials,  follow  the  office  held  ; with 
tliose  who  are  not  officials,  they  are  ’y-  (Mr.) 

(Esq.)  ^ (Revered  Sir)  and  many  others.  To  these 
at  times  are  added  the  honorific  particle  ^ , and  we  have 

a > oi'  ^ y • All  these  are  affixed  to  the  surname, 
and  when  used,  the  civil,  or  given  name  must  be  dropped. 
In  addressing  or  speaking  of  old  men  or  those  whose 
rank  gives  them  the  right  to  wear  the  jade  button,  we 
use  the  word  and  those  whose  rank  gives  them  the 

right  to  wear  the  gold  button,  are  spoken  of  as  vi] 
But  when  these  words  are  used,  it  is  as  independent 
titles  without  the  surname.  The  use  of  the  surname 
with  either  of  these  words  is  habitual  among  certain 
classes  ; but  is  not  considered  good  Korean  and  should 
be  avoided. 

57.  — One  of  the  surprising  facts  which  meets  the 
Westerner  on  his  arrival  in  Korea,  is  that  the  girls  and 
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women  of  the  .land  have  no  names.  Parents  give  a 
pet  name  to  little  girls  as  well  as  to  boys,  at  their 
birth  ; but  after  they  have  reached  the  age  of  ten,  this 
name  is  no  longer  known.  From  this  time  on,  they 
are  known  as  “ Mr.  Kim’s  daughter  ” or  even  “ Mr. 
Kim’s  girl  baby and  strange  to  say  the  latter  term 
is  the  more  honorific.  When  there  is  more  than  one 
daughter  in  the  family,  they  are  distinguished  by  such 
words  as  : “ big”  (for  the  eldest),  “ second,”  “ third,” 
” fourth,”  etc. 

After  marriage,  they  are  known  by  their  husband’s 
name  and  title,  with  the  word  or  (house)  affixed. 

As 

y 'y-  ^ Mrs.  Kim. 

Mrs.  Yi  Champan  or  Lady  Yi. 

Airs.  Han. 

Of  these  two,  i}  is  the  more  honorable. 

They  may  also  be  designated  by  the  name  of  the  place 
from  which  they  came  when  marrying,  prefixed  to  such 
words  as  or  if  the  person  is  old  ; or  to 

or  6\.  -ii) , if  young. 

As; — JL  or  i*):  The  old  lady 

who  came  from  Ko  Yang. 

or  The  young  lady  from 

Kong  Ju. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  in  connection  with 
the  names  for  women  and  girls  that  it  is  not  customary 
in  Korea  for  any  except  relatives  or  those  extremely 
intimate  to  ask  concerning  the  female  members  of 
another’s  family. 
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58. — Before  closing  this  subject,  a remark  or  two  on 
the  Korean  employment  of  the  word  ^ ^ that  has 
come  into  such  common  and  erroneous  use  by  foreig- 
ners, should  be  given.  This  term  ^ is  properly  equi- 
valent to  the  English  title, — “Lady”:  and  if  strictly  used 
can  only  be  applied  to  the  wives  of  high  officials.  Even 
then  it  is  not  in  common  use,  and  the  official  himself 
would  not  use  it  in  speaking  of  his  own  wife  ; imless 
perhaps  in  addressing  a foreigner,  who,  he  feared 
might  not  understand  another  word.  It  would  however 
be  proper  in  speaking  of  the  wife  of  a high  official  to 
use  this  term  where  in  English  we  would  use  “ Her 
Ladyship.”  In  speaking  of  one’s  own  wife  the  terms 
etc.,  would  be  used  ; or  in  addressing  an 
inferior,  4^1  ^1,  4^,  44^3-  In  referring  to 

the  wife  of  another  (outside  of  high  officials)  ^ , "ri  , 
etc.,  should  be  preferred. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 


PRONOUNS  AND  PRONOMINAL  ADJECTIVES. 


59. — With  reference  to  Korean  pronouns,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  such  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  really  exist. 
It  is  so  easy,  with  most  of  the  words  used  for  pronouns 
to  trace  out  their  original  meaning,  and  to  show  that 
they  are  really  nothing  but  nouns  which  have  either 
become  restricted  in  use  to  one  or  other  of  the  three 
persons,  or  else  are  convenient  words,  either  by  the 
designation  of  one’s  self  or  others,  for  rendering  honor 
or  its  opposite  to  the  person  spoken  to  or  of ; that  we 
are  tempted  to  believe  that  by  diligent  research  we 
should  find  that  all  the  pronouns  were  originally  nouns. 
We  are  strengthened  in  this  idea  by  the  fact  that  the 
native  grammarians  arrange  their  words  into  but  three 
classes,  including  all  pronouns  under  the  head  of 
nouns.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  however,  it  has 
been  deemed  best  to  treat  of  these  words  by  them- 
selves; and  in  the  consideration  of  Korean  pronouns  and 
pronominal  adjectives,  we  will  divide  them  into  Perso- 
nal, Keflexive,  Interrogative,  or  Indefinite,  Demonstra- 
tive, and  Distributive. 
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PiiiRsoNAL  Pronouns. 

60.  — The  First  Person.  The  word  most  commonly 
used  to  render  the  first  person  is  , Of  , or  Of  >[.:  many 
other  words,  however,  are  also  used,  as, 

± ^ as  w'ell  as  many  others.  is  properly  “ one’s 

self”  ; “ this  one,”  ^ “ the  little  man.” 

or  ^ >1- , is  used  to  express  the  first  person 
plural ; and  to  this  may  he  added  the  plural  ending  -§• 
wdiich  hardly  makes  a plural  of  a plural,  hut  simply 
emphasizes  the  toe. 

■j-  5^  is  not  restricted  in  meaning,  to  the  first  pers. 
jthiral ; but  is  a somewhat  more  polite  way  than  of 
expressing  the  first  pers.  sing. 

For  Ex: — ’h’ , lit.  “our  house,”  means,  “ vnj 
house,”  “ home.” 

, “ our  loife,”  means,  “ my  loife.” 

It  would  hardly  he  considered  proper  to  say  Of  ^ , 

^ n,'- 

61.  — The  Second  Person.  The  equivalents  of  a pro- 
noun of  the  second  person,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  are  extremely  numerous  : the  most  common  is  vj , 
v1) , or  vl)  >)..  This  word  however  has  a low  or  dis- 
respectful meaning,  and  is  applied  for  the  most  part,  to 
none  hut  inferiors  ; still  it  is  the  nearest  to  a true 
personal  pronoun  of  the  second  person.  When  we 
come  to  use  any  other  w’ord,  it  at  once  assigns  a rank 
or  grade,  which  vJ  does  not,  and  hence  it  has  been 
used  for  the  second  person  in  addressing  the  Deity,  as 
in  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  A study  of  the  true  meanings 
of  any  of  its  equivalents,  some  of  which  are  given  below, 
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will  at  once  make  plain  the  impossibility  of  using  any 
one  of  them,  and  the  necessity  of  either  using  vj  in 
this  case,  or  of  not  translating  the  word  thou  at  all,  but 
of  replacing  it  by  soine  other  word,  such  as  ^ {Lord). 
Other  words  that  may  be  used  to  represent  the  second 
person  are  , (Elder  brother),  ^ ^ 

a '''*)>  (Aged  father). 

The  plural  of  the  2nd  Person,  is  v)  to  which,  like 
f , may  be  affixed  the  plural  ending  ■^,  and  with 
the  same  effect. 

62, — As  in  the  case  of  nouns,  so  also  in  the  case  of 
these  pronouns,  they  may  be  followed  by  postpositions  ; 
hut,  like  other  nouns,  the  postposition  need  not  be 
affixed  unless  the  sense  demands  it. 

Euphony  has  played  more  than  its  accustomed 
havoc  with  the  postpositions  when  affixed  to  the 
pronouns  tf.  Various  contractions  have 

taken  place,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  the  personal 
pronoun  and  postposition  have  become  one  ; and  no 
matter  what  may  have  been  the  condition  of  affairs 
originally,  the  contractions  as  they  exist  to-day,  present 
us  with  what  may  be  termed  a declension. 

For  the  convenience  then  of  the  student,  we  give 
these  pronouns  with  their  postpositions  affixed,  and 
the  contractions  that  they  have  undergone. 


Stem.  'j-  I. 

Nom.  'dj  or  I. 

Gen.  contr.  into.  My. 

Dat.  '^^^1  ,,  ,,  'ff  ...To  me. 

Accus.  H-l  - „ Me. 

Instrum . , , , , ^ ...  By  me. 
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Stem.  f ^ We. 

Nom.  We. 

Gen.  T ^ ^ contr.  into.  7-?^...0ur. 
Dat.  „ „ f^H|..Tous. 

Accns.  -j-  f Us. 

Instrum,  f-  ^ By  us. 


Stem.  vj  Thou  or  you. 

Nom.  v1)  or  ^-^]>y Thou  or  you. 

Gen.  V-)  Pj  contr.  into.  v1) Thy  or  your. 

Dat.  ,,  ,,  To  thee,  or  to  you. 

Accus.  V-)  I Thee  or  you. 

Instrum.  vJ  ^ By  thee  or  by  you. 


Stem.  v-j  You. 

Nom.  vJ  5|  or  vj  jj  ?|.  Y’ou. 

Gen.  v-j  jj  Sj  contr.  into.  vj§|...Your. 

Dat.  vj  pj  Hj  ,,  ,,  vj  j]  >1| . To  you. 

Accus.  vj  f|  I You. 

Instrum,  vj  By  you. 


63. — Third  Person.  There  is  in  Korean,  no  third 
personal  pronoun  ; and  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  this 
language  has  no  equivalents  for  he,  she,  it,  theij,  etc. 

The  words  and  phrases  that  foreigners  are  apt  to  use 
in  the  place  of  these  pronouns  are  in  no  sense  their 
equivalents.  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  phrases 
and  sentences  in  which  those  equivalents  are  used  are 
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not  good  Korean  ; but  we  do  mean  to  say  that  they  are 
not  true  translations  of  the  sentences  which  they  are 
meant  to  represent. 

For  Ex: — Among  the  words  most  commonly  used  by 
foreigners,  and  by  Korean  students  of  Ezrglish,  to  re- 
present these  terms,  are  the  Korean  demonstrative 
pronouns  either  with  or  without  an  additional  word 
as  ^ , or  , and 

J!-±. 

has  been  taken  as  the  equivalent  of 
He  has  come. 

The  sentence  given  above  is  correct  enough  Korean, 
but  it  does  not  mean  “ he  has  come  and  never  can 
be  properly  used  where  we  would  employ  those  words, 
it  means  simply. 

That  man  has  come. 

Again  Pj 

does  not  mean. 

“ Bring  it but  “ Bring  that 

AVhere  in  English  we  use  the  personal  pronouns  of 
the  third  persozi,  it  is  always  when  immediately  speak- 
ing of  the  person,  thing,  or  place  represented  by  the 
pronoun  ; and  when  in  Korean  we  do  this,  the  pronoun 
is  not  translated. 

He  has  come 

becomes  then  simply,  ,^4:. 

Bring  it 

is  simply,  ji.  vj  . 
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In  places  where  special  emphasis  is  needed,  or  where 
in  contrast,  one  party  or  thing  is  spoken  of  with  the 
personal  pronoun,  a circumlocution  such  as  “ the  per- 
son spoken  of,”  or  either  a demonstrative,  or  reflexive 
pronoun  may  be  used. 

The  few  examples  given  below  will  help  to  illustrate 
this  point  ; — 

Mr.  Song  came  yesterday  and  said  he  could  not  let  me 
have  the  money. 

t^]±. 

If  you  give  one  onooiey  don't  let  him  know  about  it. 

He  ridicules  his  fa  ther  hut  he  loves  his  mother. 

4^11  “^<1 

If  you  see  the  Amah  tell  her  to  come;  she  has  forgotten 
the  hahy,  and  he's  been  crying  a long  time. 

4")  42.  44 

44  5.4-42.4  4 4 t^±. 

Have  you  seen  Mr.  Kim  lately  ? No,  he  went  to 
Chemulpo  and  has  oiot  come  hack  yet. 

4{<:  41  4tl  4 4 is:  41.  44  ^ 

I ovill  pay  you  all  this  month,  hut  he  won't  pay  till 
next  ononth. 


4 4 42. 

No,  my  brother  is  the  merchant:  he  is  the  teacher. 
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64.  — These  then  are  the  various  ways  that  Koreans 
have  of  expressing  the  first,  second,  and  third  persons  ; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  their  use  is  much 
more  restricted  by  the  native  than  by  the  foreigner- 
For  the  most  part  it  is  left  entirely  to  the  surrounding 
circumstances,  or  to  the  context,  to  decide  what  may  l)e 
tlie  subject  or  object  in  the  sentence.  Throughout 
this  work,  in  many  places  where  we  have  translated 
I,  it  might  equally  well  have  been  he  or  you,  or  rice 
versa.  Of  course  with  reference  to  the  second  pers, 
one  is  so  often  desirous  of  being  polite  or  of  assigning  to 
thefperson  spoken  to,  his  proper  station,  that  words  are 
much  more  frequently  used  to  represent  the  second 
person,  than  any  other. 

Eeflexive  Pronouns. 

65.  — There  are  a few  words  in  Korean  that  are  used 
with  or  without  the  personal  pronouns  given  above 
and  have  a reflexive  sense.  They  are 

and  ^ ^ . 

These  words  have  properly  the  sense  of  self,  one's  self, 
himself,  etc. 

There  are  several  other  words  that  also  have  this 
same  reflexive  idea:  -^-sl  (properly),  (of  itself), 

or  (with  his  own  hand),  (of  itself), 

and  ^ (by  nature).  These  latter  cannot  be  called 
reflexive  pronouns,  those  first  given,  only  are  such,  but 
these  which  are  really  adverbs  or  nouns  with  the  post- 
position ^ having  the  same  effect  are  given  here. 

The  word  {mutually)  may  be  termed  a reflexive 
pronoun,  and  will  be  rendered  into  English  by  each 
other  or  one  another. 
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The  word  5}  ^ may  in  a sense  be  termed  a reflexive 
pronoun.  It  has  the  sense  of  “ either  this  or  that," 
“ both,"  and  is  used  largely  when  compai’ing  two  people 
or  thi)igs  etc.  It  can  sometimes  be  translated  by  the 
English  “ each  other." 

DM  ai  vj  M A»  ( A.S  far  as  use  is  concerned,  the 


silver  dollar  and  the  paper 
dollar  equal  each  other. 


f As  for  the  Emperors  of  Ger- 
514  many  and  Russia,  in  rank, 


the  one  equals  the  other. 


This  same  reflexive  idea  is  given  to  certain  verbs 
derived  from  the  Chinese,  by  prefixing  ^ as 
(to  sell  one’s  self);  -^^wJL.fto  lance  one’s  self); 
(to  obtain  by  one’s  self)  and  many  others 

For  examples  please  see  Reflexive  Pronouns.  Part  II. 

Interrogative  or  Indefinite  Pronouns. 

66. — All  Korean  interrogatives  have  also  an  inde- 
finite sense : hence,  what  would  be  two  classes  in 
English,  form  but  one  in  Korean. 

They  are  : — 

x,  Ti"’  T^.  -^l-  Who,  some  one. 

*1  V , Which,  a certain,  some. 

^ vi>  Which,  what  kind  of,  a certain. 

T^,  What  kind  of,  a certain. 

Which,  some. 

•T  ^ , AA^’liat,  something. 

Of  these  -y,  in  its  various  forms,  and  -r  5^  having 
more  of  a pronominal  than  an  adjectival  use,  may  be 
joined  to  any  of  the  various  postpositions  ; and  when 
this  is  done  like  the  personal  pronouns  they  undergo 
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various  contractions.  For  convenience,  then,  they  are 
given  below  with  the  various  postpositions  and  their 
contractions. 

Stem.  -T  or  -r]  Who  or  some  one. 

Nom.  ^1-  or  ^1  Who  or  some  one. 

Gen.  -X  ^ contr.  into  -^1  Whose  or  some  one’s. 

Dat.  -T  ^ ^1  <>  » ■^1  ^1  -whom  or  to  some  one. 

Acc.  -x  i Whom  or  some  one. 

Instr.  ^ ^ ■"’horn  or  by  some  one. 


Stem,  -r  5^  What  or  something. 

Nom.  -T  or  What  or  something. 

Gen.  -T  Of  what  or  of  something. 

Dat.  -T  *1  To  what  or  to  something. 

Acc.  -T  *1  contr.  into  ^ ...What  or  something. 

Instr. -T  *1  ,5.  „ ,1  •By  what  or  by  something. 

67. — V,  ^ ^ and  -T  being  always  used  adjec- 
tively,  cannot  be  united  with  the  various  postpositions. 
If  it  is  desired  to  use  these  as  pronouns  it  can  only  be 
done  by  joining  them  to  such  words  as,  i etc. 

The  distinctions  between  these  are  not  always  observed 
by  Koreans. 

means  rather,  ivhat  Icbid  of,  or  indefinitely  a 

certain. 

^ V , Means  rather,  ivhich  of  a number. 

-T"^,  Has  the  idea  of  what. 

As; — 

What  kind  of  a man  is  he  ? 

^ V g djji. 

Which  man  is  it  ? 

^ 

What  man  is  that  ? 
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The  answer  to  the  first  would  tell  whether  the  man 
was  good  or  bad,  rich  or  poor ; the  answer  to  the 
second  siinpl}'’  decides  which  one  of  a number  ; while 
the  answer  to  the  third  states  whether  he  is  a farmer, 
labourer,  or  what  his  business  is. 

In  using  these  words  indefinitely  an  adherence  to 
these  distinctions  should  be  aimed  at,  though  it  is  not 
always  possible. 

68.  — These  iiiterrogatives,  may  be  made  still  more 

indefinite  by  affixing  to  them  the  Koreair  equivalent  of 
the  English  either  or  loliether.  As  T 'i' ) T ^ > 

(A  contraction  of  (A  con- 
traction of  ^ .^1 ),  ^5.- 

These  really  have  rather  the  sense  of  any  one  tohat- 
erer,  whoever,  and  the  other  pronouns  may  be  treated 
in  tbe  same  way,  with  a like  result. 

69.  — It  has  been  said  above  that  the  interrogative 
pronouns  take  the  place  of  the  indefinites  ; but  tbe  pro- 
noun {ciiiy)  has  an  indefinite  sense  only,  and  may 
be  used  both  adjectively,  and  pronominally.  When 
used  pronominally  it  may  he  joined  with  any  of  the 
various  postpositions.  Like  the  other  indefinites  it 
may  be  made  more  indefinite  as  in  H 68. 

70.  — Some  of  the  numerous  other  indefinite  pronouns 
are  as  follows. 

(some)  signifies  a part  or  portion  of  any- 
thing. 

are  equivalent  to 

the  English  “ some. ..some  ” or  “ some... others.” 
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^ , {other,  others,  another)  applies  to  people  gene- 
rally, as  distinguished  from  one’s  self. 

Si,  S>^,  ■£:,  {(ill)  may  be  used  almost  inter- 
changeably. v|.  and  Si  are  employed  substantively, 
and  at  times  we  can  use  them  with  one  or  other  of  the 
postpositions,  3.-%  can  only  be  used  adjectively,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  united  with  said  postpositions  ; •£ , 
signifies  all  in  the  sense  of  the  whole,  with  reference 
to  extent  or  duration.  It  is  used  solely  as  an  adjective, 
and  can  only  be  used  as  a pronoun  by  the  addition  of 
some  such  word  as  ■^,  becoming  then  {the  whole, 
the  entirety). 

^ ^ ^ , {several,  a good  number,  many) 

may  be  used  either  substantively  or  adjectively,  the 
first  form  alone  can  be  employed  as  an  adjective  ; and 
to  the  other  two  only,  can  the  postpositions  then  be 
affixed. 

very),  {each  separate)  and  {a  piece) 
are  all  distributive  indefinite  pronouns  and  may  at 
times  be  used  interchangeably.  They  differ,  however, 
in  their  use  in  some  respects. 

and  '?!  are,  respectively,  the  pure  Korean  and 
Sinico-Korean  equivalents  for  the  same  idea,  of,  vj. 
should  then,  properly,  be  only  used  in  connection 
with  pure  Korean  terms,  and  always  follows  the 
noun  which  it  distributes.  ’?(  On  the  other  hand 
can  only  be  used  with  Sinico-Korean  terms,  and 
precedes  its  noun. 

Note. — While  witli  most  words  this  rule  is  rigidly  observed,  there  are 
exceptions  with  these  terms,  and  we  do  find  at  times  acting  as  dis- 

tributer for  a Sinico-Korean  term,  and  , for  a pure  Korean  ; but  this  is 
not  elegant 
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and  have  properly  the  sense  of  everij,  and 
refer  to  the  separate  individual  parts  constituting 
a whole,  regarded  one  hy  one. 

on  the  other  hand,  refers  rather  to  each  separate 
individual  ; and  denotes  every  one  composing  a 
whole,  considered  separately  from  the  rest, 

generally  means  at  a time,  together  ; but  used 
with  the  pronoun  , has  the  sense  of  one  at 
a time  or  each.  Quite  often  we  find  this  used 
together  with  ■^,  oj-'Pf,  or  ’?( . 

It  may  also,  at  times,  have  the  sense  of  each  when 
standing  alone. 

(Give  three  each. 

no.)  or 

(Give  three  of  each. 


j Every  man  received  ten 
( iiyang. 


\ Give  every  man  enough 
(to  eat. 

^ ^ ’^'^-1  |-Each  horse  had  a rider. 

XdO.  j 

■’-1  vie!  uao  jEach  country  has  its 

-1  r n-  ^ customs. 

For  further  examples  see  Part  II.  the  chapter  on 
Pronominal  adjectives. 


Demonstratives. 

71. — In  Korean  there  are  three  commonly  known,  and 
constantly  used,  demonstrative  pronominal  adjectives  ; 
6j,  P|  and  J..  While  at  times  they  are  employed  sub- 
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stall tively,  they  are  for  the  most  part  used  as  adjectives  : 
and  when  the  pronominal  form  is  needed,  it  is  more 
common  to  affix  such  a word  as  ^ or  etc.,  than 
to  use  the  demonstrative  alone.  It  is  admissible,  how- 
ever, to  employ  any  one  of  them  substantively,  and 
then  there  may  be  affixed  to  them,  any  of  the  various 
postpositions.  This  use  is  not  at  all  common,  and 
when  referring  to  persons,  is  extremely  disrespectful  and 
contemptuous.  In  uniting  with  the  various  postposi- 
tions there  are  no  contractions  and  nothing  need  here 
be  said  with  reference  to  it. 

Used  as  adjectives,  of  course  they  cannot  be  joined 
to  the  postpositions,  and  they  precede  the  noun  they 
limit. 

6)  is  equivalent  to  this. 

is  equivalent  to  that,  and  is  used  of  things  near  at 
hand  or  in  sight. 

^ also  is  equivalent  to  that ; but  refers  to  things 
remote  and  not  in  sight. 

72. — From  these  three  demonstratives  are  formed 
various  adverbs,  verbs  and  adjectives,  that  are  much 
used  by  Koreans  and  all  of  which  retain  these  distinc- 
tions. We  have  from  dj  ; d]  {thus),  which  becomes 
a verb  or  {to  do  thus  or  to  he  so). 

From  this  verb  we  get  J or  d|  ^ an  adjective 
meaning  such,  in  the  sense  of  such  as  this  : and  the 
adverb  {thus,  in  this  loaij).  From  d|  we  also 

get  6 {here),  and  *1^^  {hy  this  xoay  or  hither). 

In  like  manner  we  get  adverbs,  verbs  and  adjectives 
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from  all  of  these  demonstratives,  and  the  following 
table  of  some  of  them  may  be  of  use. 


j This  (Subst.  and  Adj). 
This  (Subst). 

) this  way. 
^1  j (To  be  so. 

®1  ^ ] j This  kind  of. 

6|  E-i  I I Sueh  as  this. 

thus. 

6|  , Here. 


Pj  ..(near).. 


j 

J] 

]■■■ 

I 

■■■ 



^^3.  ... 


-J  (far)  f That  (Subst.  and 

’ 1 Adj). 

JL  >1 , That  (Subst). 

_ pj  . r 1 To  be  that 
SJ  ^ j ( -vv-ay,  thus. 

.H  ^ I j That  kind  of. 
JX  Erj  j ^Such  as  that. 

^ ^ 1 f way, 

JLSj-^]  ] { thus. 

a ^ , There. 

_ 1 p ( By  that  way,  thi- 

'ther. 


Note. — From  tliese  three  words  again,  have  been  derived  three  ex- 
clamatory demonstrative  pronouns  expressing  disgust.  They  are,  .3. » i > 
and  JL  . They  are  much  used,  but  only  as  exclamations  of  disgust,  and 
cannot  be  called  elegant  Korean.  Ex.  .S.  "o,  This  fellow. 


73. — In  Part  II.  when  speaking  of  relative  pronouns, 
it  is  stated  that  in  Korean  there  is  no  such  thing. 
There  are,  however,  two  words  that  have  by  some,  been 
classified  as  demonstrative  pronouns,  that  in  a sense 
hold  this  place.  They  are  the  words  and  They 
are  only  used  with  relative  pronouns,  and  may  be  said 
to  express  tliai  which,  he  loho,  etc.  The  “ which  ” or 
“ who  ” being  then  considered  the  subject  of  the  verb 
contained  in  the  preceding  participle.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  the  employment  of  these 
words  is  largely  restricted  to  books. 
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NUMERALS. 


74. — From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Korean  language  present  us  with  two  sets 
of  numerals.  The  one  pure  Korean,  the  other  Sinico- 
Korean. 

The  pure  Korean  numbers  carry  us  only  as  far  as 
ninety-nine,  and  above  this  we  are  forced  to  rely  entirely 
upon  those  derived  from  Chinese. 

The  pure  Korean  numbers  may  serve  either  as 
substantives  or  adjectives,  and  a few  of  them  have  two 
forms,  which  may  be  termed,  “ respectively  ” stibstan- 
tivefonn,  and  “ adjective  form.”  With  the  number  ^ 
the  substantive  form  can  never  be  used  adjectively,  in  all 
the  others  it  may;  but  the  special  adjective  form  can 
never  take  the  place  of  the  substantive.  To  the  subs- 
tantive forms  may  be  affixed  the  various  postpositions, 
but  this  of  course  cannot  be  done  with  the  adjective 
forms.  Commonly  the  adjective  forms  are  only  used 
as  high  as  six.  Of  course  the  rule  given  before,  concern- 
ing the  use  of  Sinico-Korean  and  pure  Korean  terms, 
holds  here  also  : and  properly  the  pure  Korean  nume- 
rals can  only  be  used  qualifying  pure  Korean 'nouns. 
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When  the  substantive  form  is  used,  it  does  not 
qualify  the  noun  as  an  adjective  ; but  stands  in  apposi- 
tion to,  and  follows  it.  This  being  the  case,  when  this 
is  done,  we  may  often  find  a Sinico-Korean  word 
standing  in  apposition  to  a pure  Korean  numeral 
substantive. 

The  adjective  and  substantive  forms  from  one  to  six 
are  given  below. 

Adjectives.  Substantives. 


t 

u 

cr 



W vf.  

. c 

Two 





Three. 

v»|  

^ 

^ 



^ 



Six. 

75. — The  numerals  derived  from  the  Chinese  have 
but  one  form,  and  that  adjectival.  Until  we  get 
above  ninety-nine  they  may  only  be  properly  used 
with  Sinico-Korean  words,  and  must  always  precede 
the  words  which  they  qualify.  AVhen  a substantive 
form  is  desired,  it  can  only  be  rendered  by  the  use  of 
some  other  Sinico-Korean  word,  or  one  of  the  nume- 
rous “ Specific  Classifiers  ” some  of  which  will  be  given 
further  on,  which  word  will  then  stand  in  apposition 
to  the  noun.  As  in  the  case  of  the  pure  Korean 
numeral,  so  also  here,  when  this  is  done  we  may  have 
a Sinico-Korean  numeral,  qualifying  a Sinico-Korean 
noun,  which  latter  stands  in  apposition  to  a pure  Korean 
noun.  In  paging,  figuri)ig  and  numbering,  the  Chinese 
characters  themselves  are  used,  and  one  seldom  meets 
with  the  Korean  numerals  spelled  out  in  the  Ernmun. 
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Even  in  Ernmun  books,  the  paging  will  be  in  Chinese 
characters,  and  quite  often  in  letters  written  in  the 
native  character,  where  numbers  are  mentioned,  the 
Chinese  characters  may  he  used. 

76. — We  give  below  a list  of  the  Korean  cardinal 
numbers,  giving  first  the  Chinese  character,  then  the 
pure  Korean,  and  lastly  the  Sinico-Korean. 


Korean.  Sinico-Kohean. 


— 

■S’  vj, 

• u 

•t 

■ 

^ 

. a- 

izg 



. ^ 

...  Four. 

35: 



. ± 



SL 

• -w 

....  Six. 

E 



• ^ 

A 



• t 



. -f..: 

+ 

t 

• U 

. ...  Ten. 



• 

+1: 

t-t 

• 

....  Twelve. 

Etc. 

dt 

• 

....  Twenty. 

dtt'i'.. 

• 

....  Twenty-one. 

dt-t 

■ 

AH  ■* 

a -c 

. ....... 

....  Thirty. 

m-y 



. 

....  Forty. 

2l+ 

^ 

• 

....  Fifty. 



• "wll' 

....  Sixty. 



■ 

....  Seventy. 

A+ 



• 

....  Eighty. 



• 

....  Ninety. 
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...One  hundred. 

-W 

^1^4 

...Two  hundred. 



4^%' 

..Three  hundred. 

BB' 

VI 

..Four  hundred. 

£& 

J2.v; 

...Five  hundred. 

^ 

^ or 

...One  thousand. 

-=f- 



..Two  thousand. 

M 

-M 

^ or 



..Ten  thousand. 

] Twenty 

( thousand. 





I One  hundred 
"I  thousand. 

B* 

VI  or  . 

..One  million. 

■r-M 



..Ten  million. 

Specific  Classifiees. 

77. — As  has  been  said  above,  the  Korean  numeral 
has  both  an  adjective  and  a substantive  form.  Its 
adjective  form  may  be  used  in  direct  connection  with 
the  word  which  it  limits,  when  it  precedes  it ; but  the 
Korean  much  prefers  to  place  the  numeral  with  some 
otlier  word,  which  stands  in  apposition  to  the  noun 
limited,  after  the  noun,  as  in  English,  we  speak  of 
so  many  “ head  of  cattle  ” so  many  “ sheets  of  paper,” 
so  also  in  Korea  is  this  form  used.  It  is,  however, 
carried  much  further  there  ; and  we  find  a large  class  of 
words  that  are  used  for  this  purpose.  They  have  been 
variously  termed  “ numerals,”  ” auxiliary  numerals,” 
“ classifying  numerals,”  and  “ classifiers  but  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  term  “ specific  classifiers,”  answers  more 
nearly  the  demands  of  the  case.  The  following  list  of 
those  most  commonly  in  use,  will  greatly  aid  the  stu- 
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dent ; and  we  would  urge  that  he  take  pains  to  make 
himself  intimately  acquainted  with  all,  and  with  their 
use,  as  a mistake  in  this  line  is  extremely  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Koreans. 

Numeral  for  almost  all  small  things,  or  of 
things  of  which  a number  may  be  used. 

Piece,  roll,  bolt.  Used  for  all  piece  goods. 

Volume,  numeral  for  books.  Also  a measure  of 
paper  consisting  of  twenty  sheets. 

Pair,  numeral  of  all  things  that  are  made 
in  pairs. 

, Numeral  for  all  animals. 

, Numeral  for  men. 

(A  grain).  Used  for  almost  all  extremely  small 
things. 

Numeral  for  hats,  mats,  etc. 

^ , Suit,  suite,  a complete  set,  an  outfit.  Numeral 
for  sets. 

The  same  as  , used  for  things  made  in  pairs 
and  also  for  books. 

The  same  as  Numeral  of  things  that  one 

grasps  in  using. 

Numeral  for  horses  and  oxen.  Also  used  for 

^ g.u. 

Slice.  Used  of  dried  beef  and  fish,  etc.  Also, 
Page,  chapter,  book. 

Brace,  couple,  pair.  Of  animals  and  things  that 
go  in  couples  but  whose  usefulness  is  not  impaired 
when  used  singly. 

or  , Bag,  sack.  Used  of  grains,  etc. 

Numeral  for  flocks,  broods,  crowds,  etc.  A 
company,  a crowd,  a flock. 
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^ d|,  Measure  of  paper.  100  Numeral  of  all 
large  round  things,  as, — pears,  pumelos,  loaves  of 
bread. 

Bundle.  Numeral  of  things  bound  together. 

The  same  as  Numeral  for  all  things  that 
are  grasped  in  using. 

Numeral  for  one  of  pairs. 

Sheet,  leaf.  Numeral  for  such,  and  for  letters 
and  notes.  Used  also  for  chapters  of  a book. 

Numeral  for  houses,  tables,  chairs  or  anything 
that  sets  firmly  on  a broad  base. 

Piece,  numeral  for  parts  of  anything. 

Numeral  for  boats,  and  animals  that  walk. 


78. — The  following  are  a few  examples  of  the  use  of 
the  above  words. 


71)  4 M3. 

t ^ 1:1:  5.  f '1 

M M til  ^ -T  ^ 

^\-± 

4-S-  t 4-S-  R 

t 5!  ^±- 


Buy  a pear. 

You  had  better  buy  a 
pair  of  straw  shoes. 

Two  dogs  are  fighting 
together. 

How  many  Japanese  sol- 
diers are  there  ? 

Do  not  drop  a single  grain 
of  corn. 

There  are  two  pair  of 
pigeons  on  that  house. 

What  is  the  price  of  a 
bundle  of  wood  ? 

There  is  not  a single  pen 
that  can  be  used. 
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How  many  double  pafTes 
^ . 01  the  book  have  you 

written  to-day. 

% t n '^*1^..  Eat  a piece  of  muskmelon. 

Korean  Money. 

79. — As  yet  Koreans  have  only,  what  is  knoYUi  in 
the  East  as  “ cash  ” as  a circulating  medium.  Around 
the  capital  the  “ five  cash  piece  ” and  in  the  interior 
the  old  one  cash  piece  are  in  use.  The  unit  of  currency, 
however  is  not  the  cash.  Foreigners  coming  from 
China  have  taken  this  as  the  unit,  and  have  thus  made 
for  themselves  and  others  much  confusion.  The  native 
unit  is  the  ^ (nyang)  or  one  hundred  cash,  this  is 
divided  into  ten  -g.  (tone)  which  is  again  divided  into 
ten  (poon)  or  ^ (nip).  This  last  stands  simply  for 
“ one  piece  ” (of  money)  and  J may  as  a consequence, 
referring  to  the  old  cash,  mean  either  simply  “ one 
cash  ” or  referring  to  the  cash  of  today,  mean  one 
five  cash  piece.  In  like  manner  -r  % luay  be  either 
two,  or  ten  cash,  and  may  be  either  five  or 

twenty-five  cash.  On  account  of  this  difficulty,  it  is 
quite  customary  today,  when  speaking  of  prices  of 
small  things  which  cost  only  a few  cash,  when  the 
word  % is  used,  if  the  “ five  cash  piece  ” is  meant  to 
precede  the  price  by  the  words 

J means  five  cash, 
means  ten  cash. 

It  would  be  much  simpler  for  both  Koreans  and 
themselves,  if  the  foreigners  would  give  up  speaking  of 
so  many  cash  and  take  the  “ nyang  ” as  the  unit.  It 
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is  the  unit  of  Korean  money,  and  should  he  used  as 
such.  Ten  ^ are  spoken  of  as  one  or  j>*}  but  the 
term  is  not  much  used. 


We  would  then  have  Korean  money  as  follows; 


t.% One  cash. 

.^^or^^  Five  cash. 

Six  cash. 

Seven  cash. 

%% Eight  cash. 

Nine  cash. 

or  Ten  cash  or  one  tone. 

-T  or  JL  v)  Twenty  cash  or  two  tone  etc. 

^-2.  Twenty-five  cash. 

'H-€:  or  Thirty  cash. 


vj  .g.  or  f -er 
or 



or  1 

■T  ^ 






if 


Forty  cash. 

Fifty  cash. 

One  hundred  cash  or  one  nyang. 

( One  hundred  and  fifty  cash. 

-I  or  One  nyang  and  fifty  cash  or 
( one  nyang  and  a half. 

(Two  hundred  cash  or  two 
t nyang. 

(Three  hundred  cash  or  three 
1 nyang. 

(Four  hundred  cash  or  four 
1 nyang. 

(Five  hundred  cash  or  five 
I nyang. 

(One  thousand  cash  or  ten 
1 nyang. 

(Ten  thousand  cash  or  one 
I hundred  nyang. 
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One  hundred  thousand  cash 
or  one  thousand  nyang. 

Five  hundred  thousand  cash 
or  five  thousand  nyang. 

I One  million  cash  or  ten 
' thousand  nyang. 


80. — Since  the  advent  of  foreigners,  the  yen  and 
Mexian  dollar  have  come  into  constant  use,  and,  in  and 
around  the  Japanese  quarter,  (hut  scarcely  anywhere 
else),  Japanese  coins  of  smaller  denominations  are  in 
circulation.  For  all  of  these,  various  terms  have  been 
introduced.  The  dollar  is  and  in  speaking  of  the 

silver  dollar,  we  use  the  term  and  of  the  paper 

dollar  the  terms  Korean  terms  have  been  adapt- 

ed to  designate  the  various  parts  of  a dollar  and  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Korean  money,  it  is  common 
unless  one  is  speaking  to  a Japanese  to  prefix  the 
amount  with  the  words  “ Japanese  money.”  The  term 
^ (nyang)  has  been  adopted  to  designate  ten  cents,  and 
^ (tone)  its  tenth  to  designate  one  cent, 

-S:  means  then  fifteen  cents  and  one 

dollar.  Etc. 

This  nomenclature  has  been  introduced  by  the 
Japanese,  and  is  largely  in  use,  not  merely  in  Seoul 
but  in  Chemulpo,  Fusan  and  other  ports  ; but  whether 
when  the  Koreans  adopt  a new  currency  these  terms 
will  be  used  or  not,  remains  to  be  seen. 


Ordinal  Numbers. 

81. — Just  as  there  are  two  sets  of  cardinal,  so  there 
are  two  sets  of  ordinal  numbers.  They  are  formed 
from  the  pure  Korean  by  affixing  -^1)  to  the  substantive 
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form.  In  the  case  of  “ the  first,”  generally  the  term 
replaces  , They  are  formed  from  the  Sinico- 

Korean  by  affixing  the  term  . From  one  to  one 
hundred  then,  they  are  as  follows  : — 

Korean.  Sinico-korean. 




■ 

....  First. 



. 



. 

...  Third. 



. 

...  Fourth. 



. W|J2.  

...  Fifth. 



. 



■ 

...  Seventh. 



• 

...  Eighth. 



• 

...  Ninth. 



• 

...  Tenth. 

i 

■ ^ 

. ..  Eleventh. 



• 



• 

...  Twentieth. 

^ t ? 

. ... 



. ... 

...  Twenty  second. 



. 

...  Thirtieth. 



. 

...  Fortieth. 



. 

...  Fiftieth. 



. 



. 

...  Seventieth. 



. 

...  Eightieth. 

^ 

. 

...  Ninetieth. 



. «l^-/  

Times  and  Seasons. 

82. — The  Koreans  do  not  make  a distinction  between 
the  terms  month  and  moon,  their  calendar  month 
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being  a lunar  month,  they  are  co-ordinate.  They  desig- 
nate them,  then,  as  the  “ first  moon,”  “ second  moon,” 
etc.,  using  Rinico-Korean  terms  : and  every  third  year 
adding  a thirteenth  month,  which  they  call  -g;  | , or 
■^^.whicli  is  variously  interspersed,  their  calendar 
corresponding  with  the  Chinese.  The  names  of  the 
months  are  : — 










^ 

•• 









^ or  I 
d)  or  HE  - 

^ or  -ti  


, The  first  moon. 

. The  second  moon. 

. The  third  moon. 

. The  fourth  moon. 

, The  fifth  moon. 

, The  sixth  moon. 

, The  seventh  moon. 

. The  eighth  moon. 

The  ninth  moon. 

The  tenth  moon. 

The  eleventh  moon. 

The  twelfth  moon. 

(The  extra  month  in  the 
I Korean  leap-year. 


Note. — As  will  be  seen,  pure  Korean  terms  may  be  use  for  the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  or  leap  months. 


83. — Their  months  vary  in  length  from  twenty-nine 
to  thirty  days,  and  are  designated  respectively  from 
their  size  | or  ^ (little  moon)  and  | or 

■c^  {big  moon). 

In  naming  their  days,  either  series  of  numerals  may 
be  used,  but  of  course  with  the  corresponding  term 
for  day.  The  pure  Korean  terms  have  undergone 
certain  contractions  and  modifications,  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  table  below.  In  speaking  of  the  day  of  the 
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month  from  the  first  to  the  tenth,  the  term  is  pre- 
fixed and  we  speak  of  the  “ first  first  ” the  “ first 
second  ” the  “ first  third,”  etc.  Tliis  arises  from  the 
fact  that  when  they  speak  of  those  above  ten  or  twenty, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  prefix  the  ten  or  the  twenty. 
Koreans  suppose  that  most  peopie  will  know  whether 
they  are  in  the  first,  second  or  third  ten  days.  If 
then  it  is  the  seventh,  seventeenth  or  twenty-seventh, 
andtliey  are  asked  what  day  of  the  month  it  is,  it  is 
perfectly  proper,  and  in  fact  customary  for  them  simply 
to  reply  “ The  seventh.”  If,  even  then,  it  is  not 
certain  what  day  of  the  month  it  is,  the  inquirer 
would  again  ask  “ Which  seventh  ? ” and  the  reply 
would  be,  “ The  first  seventh,”  “ the  seventeenth,” 
“ or  the  twenty  seventh”  as  the  case  might  be.  This 
practice  is  not  universal,  but  quite  common  and  follows 
out  the  Korean  custom  of  using  as  few  words  as 
possible.  We  have  then  the  following  as  the  days  of 


the  moirth. 

Korean. 

SiNICO-KOHEAN. 



it 'i 

...The 

first. 

or 

.Sit,  

second. 



........ 

third. 

f.... 



fourth' 



fifth. 



sixth. 



seventh. 



eighth. 

J:  . 



ninth. 

Hi-- 

iua 

tenth. 

-{J  a tJ 

eleventh. 
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....  

...The  fifteenth. 



....  

...  ,,  twentieth. 

^ 

....  t i - 

...  ,,  twenty-first. 



.... 

...  ,,  twenty-second. 

j.  s. 

T3  a 

....  

...  ,,  last  day  of  the 

month. 


84.  — If  we  drop  off  the  which  precedes  the  first 

ten  of  the  above  days  of  the  month  ; the  names  of  the 
days  may  also  be  used  to  express  duration  of  time  : and 
'?  3.)  01^  ^ mean  either  07ie  da7j  or  the  first 

day  ; “i  or  may  mean  ten  days  or  the  tenth 

day  ; , or  ^ , fifteen  days  or  the  fiftee^ith  day. 

Often  when  used  this  way,  they  will  affix  such  words 
as  fit,  meaning  space,  duration.  meaning 

the  last  day  of  the  month,  cannot  of  course  be  used  in 
this  way. 

85.  — Koreans  divide  their  day  into  twelve,  instead  of 

twenty  four  hours  ; and,  in  speaking  of  the  hour,  they 
do  not  as  we  do,  refer  to  the  end  of  the  hour,  hut  to  the 
whole  time  covered  by  it.  Thus  which  is  the 

Korean  hour  which  comes  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
corresponds  to  our  time  from  eleven  a.m.  to  one  P.M., 
means  neither,  eleven,  twelve,  nor  one  o’clock,  but  the 
whole  time  from  eleven  to  one.  To  say  then,  that  you 
will  meet  a person  at  ^ , or  noon,  is  extremely  indefi- 

nite. If  one  desires  to  be  more  definite  the  terms  ^ “ the 
beginning,”  “the  middle,”  and  ^ or  ^ “the  end” 
may  be  used  : ^^1:5..  will  then  be  a little  past  eleve^i, 

't',  about  twelve,  and  a little  before  one. 

The  times  of  the  night  are  known  throughout  the 
country,  by  the  five  watches ; the  beginning  of  which  are 
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signalized  at  each  magistracy,  either  by  drum  beating 
or  horn  blowing.  In  the  farming  sections,  where  sun- 
dials and  anything  resembling  a time-piece  is  unknown, 
such  primitive  terms  as  “sunrise  ” and  “ sunset,”  “when 
the  sun  is  high  in  the  east  ” or  “ low  in  the  west,”  the 
“ first  ” and  “ second  cock-crowing,”  are  used  to  mark 
the  time.  The  introduction  of  foreign  time-pieces,  how- 
ever, is  changing  all  this  ; and  the  foreign  hours  are 
marked  by  the  use  of  the  adjectival  numerals,  either  pure 
or  Sini co-Korean,  with  the  word  -<)  {time,  or  Jiotir).  It 
should  be  noted  that  while  the  Sinico-Korean  numerals 
may  be  used  ; the  pure  Korean  are  more  commonly 
heard.  The  minutes  are  represented  by  the  word  ^ 
together  with  generally  the  Sinico-Korean  numerals  ; 
but  either  may  be  used.  In  speaking  of  the  time  then, 
the  hour  preceded  by  its  numeral  comes  first,  and  then 
the  minute  preceded  by  its  numeral. 

As  : — 

^ or  "h'  "*1 Ten  o’clock. 

4 >«J  or  dj  ..  Twelve  o’clock. 

■<)  Five  minutes  past  five. 

quarter  past  six. 

Half  past  seven. 

A nnarter  to  ei^ht 
or  A quarter  to  ei^Jat. 

The  difference  between  “a.m.”  and  “ p.m.”  can  only 
be  marked  by  such  words  as,  “before  noon”  arrd  “after- 
noon,” “ morning  ” and  “ evening.” 

Feactions  and  Multiples. 

86.' — Fractional  numbers  are  not  used  by  Koreans  to 
the  same  extent  as  by  foreigners.  We  find  such  words  as 
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^ and  to  express  half,  and  or  “ half,  half,” 
to  express  a quarter.  Other  fractions  may  be  expressed 
by  the  use  of  “a  part,”  which  being  Sinico-Korean, 
generally  requires  corresponding  numerals. 


Xf- 

o 

a 

tr 

X) 

1 ” three  part-of,  one  ” 

jor  “ of  three  parts,  one  ” 

|=One  third. 

> 

a 

ir 

” Four  part-of,  one  ” 

=One  fourth. 

a 

tr 

“ Five  part-of,  three  ” 

=Three  fifths. 

a 

TT 

” Ten  part. of,  six  ” 

=Six  tenths. 

These  same  quantities  may  be  expressed  by  the  use 
of  Pure-Korean  numerals  ; but  if  such  is  done,  the  post- 
position must  be  used,  and  the  result  is  clumsy  and 
awkward.  We  would  then  have  :■ — 

"^■^1  T "T  -a-  “ Three  part-in  two  part  ”=two  thirds. 

“ Five  part-in  four  part  ”=f our  fifths, 
■T  ^ *^1  it  "S  “ Two  part-in  one  part  ”=one  half. 

87. — Various  words  such  as,  -§■ , "b 

ti|,  etc.,  hold  the  place  of  multiples  in  Korean,  and  are 
affixed  to  the  various  numerals,  ti) , being  Sinico-Ko- 
rean, must  be  used  with  the  corresponding  numerals  ; 
the  others,  for  the  most  part,  being  restricted  to  pure 
Korean  numerals  ; and  ^ , may  be  used 

independently,  without  any  numeral,  and  have  then  the 
sense  of  double. 

The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  use  of 
these  words : — 

“a  ^1-^  Bring  three  times  as  much 
..£.vj5}.,  as  this. 

^ The  price  is  twice  as  much. 
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*I  -3.^1 

*U- 

>H-6:  >]± 

ajJL. 


This  is  twice  as  large  as 
that. 

What  you  brought  yester- 
day was  ten  times  what 
you  have  today. 


88. — Interest  on  money  is,  for  the  most  part,  reckoned 
per  month  ; and  the  rate  is  expressed  by  so  many  cash 
per  nyang,  though  the  word  nyang  is  universally  left 
to  he  understood.  The  word  ^ {interest)  is  af&xed  to 
the  amount  and,  * ^ , means  one  cash  interest  or 

“ one  cash  per  hundred  ” and  equals  one  per  cent. 
Interest  at  less  than  one  per  cent  is  seldom  spoken  of 
in  Korea,  and  when  it  is,  the  term  (equivalent  to  one 
tenth  of  a or  cash)  is  used.  We  have  then  the 
following : — 


J it}  S or  3 

*”/«■ 

S 

or  

1% 

J ^ g or  -Oi  3 

10  °/o. 

89. — The  Korean  word  ^ , which  has  by  some  been 
termed  a multiple,  has  the  sense  of  the  English  word 
time  or  times  ; and  is  affixed  to  numerals  of  either  kind. 
Then  •<•1)  ^ or  li-  ^ means  three  times  ; v1)  ^ or  ^ , 
four  times,  etc.  To  these  may  be  added  the  particle 
■^Ij,  which  gives  an  ordinal  sense ; and  becomes 

“ the  third  time  v1|  ^.^}|,  “ the  fourth  time  ^ 

^ , the  fifth  time.  While  this  ^Ij  ^t  times  be 
af&xed  to  ^ , when  accompanied  by  Sinico-Korean  nu- 
merals, it  is  not  common  and  is  considered  inelegant. 
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Weights  and  Measures. 

90. — To  the  student  of  Korean,  a knowledge  of  all 
the  weights  and  measures  used  in  Korea  is  unnecessary ; 
but  a few  words  concerning  those  most  commonly 
used  may  be  of  service.  The  one  main  difficulty  every- 
where is,  that  there  is  no  one  authorized  and  regularly 
acknowledged  standard. 

In  measures  of  small  length,  carpentering,  etc.,  the 
or  what  we  might  call  foot,  is  the  unit ; but  the 
or  carpenter’s  -^f-,  varies  considerably  from  that  used  to 
measure  cotton  goods  ; and  this  again  from  that  used  in 
measuring  silks,  satins,  etc.  Whatever  the  -=?{.  used,  one 
tenth  will  be  one  or  inch,  which  is  again  divided  into 
ten  ^ ; the  -^1  and  ^ varying  of  course  with  the  -^f-. 
The  ^ exactly  equals  the  English  foot  of  twelve 
inches.  The  used  in  measuring  cloth  goods,  varies 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  inches,  but  the  usual  length 
is  about  twenty  inches.  In  measuring  cord,  wire  and 
the  like,  the  ^ {fathom  or  brace),  the  distance  from 
hand  to  hand  with  arms  outstretched  ; in  measuring 
depths,  the  {mans  height) ; and  in  measuring  small 
lengths,  quite  frequently,  the  {span),  the  distance 
from  thumb  to  middle  finger,  are  used. 

The  measure  of  distance,  or  , has  been  said  to  be 
about  one  third  of  a mile,  but  the  itself  varies  so 
much  in  different  localities,  that  no  definite  comparison 
can  be  made.  It  is  short  among  the  mountains  and  long 
on  the  plains  ; and  it  has  been  aptly  remarked  that  the 
Korean  is  hardly  a measure  of  distance,  but  should 
rather  be  called  a measure  of  the  time  taken  to  travel  the 
distance;  as,  in  ordinary  Korean  travelling  with  coolies 
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and  pack  ponies,  it  averages  an  hour  for  every  ten  ^ 
whether  they  he  long  or  short. 

91. — 'Ihe  Korean  weights,  being  the  same  as  the 
Chinese,  the  or  catty,  is  about  one  and  one  third 
English  pounds.  It  is  divided  into  sixteen  (nyang), 
or  ounces,  which  are  again  divided  into  ten  the 
into  ten  the  ^ into  ten  . 

In  the  measuring  of  grain  still  greater  confusion 
exists.  The  system  used  in  the  country  districts  differs 
entirely  from  that  used  in  Seoul.  The  measures  used 
in  the  country  are  as  follows  : — 

Ten  ^ = one  ^ or  about  one  handful. 

Ten  ^ = one  5) . 

Ten  5|  = one 

Twenty  ^ = one  or  or  one  bag. 

Note. — The  is  only  use.l  in  computing  govenmieut  taxes. 

The  measures  used  in  Seoul  differ  largely  from  these. 

It  takes  three  of  the  above  5J  and  a little  more,  to 
make  one  ^ ^ 5j . 

Ten  ^ ^ , (commonly  spoken  of  as  ten  5j ) — Olie 

Four  ^ = one  ^ or  bag. 

This  latter  contains  about  one  and  a half  pecks. 

In  remembering  these  measures,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  unit  varies  with  each  province ; but  the 
ratio  remains  the  same  throughout. 

Land  is  measured  either  by  the  amount  of  grain  taken 
to  sow  it,  (and  from  the  above  we  get  the  measures  ^ 
):  or,  as  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  number  of  days  it  will  take  to  plough  it. 
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92. — In  closing  this  chapter  on  numerals,  we  would 
notice  a peculiar  use  of  the  adjectival  numeral  It 
is  often  placed  before  other  numerals,  or  nouns  signify- 
ing quantity,  distance,  amount,  etc.,  to  give  an  indefinite 
sense  ; and  may  then  be  translated  by  the  English  word 
“ about."  ^ placed  after  the  numeral,  has  also  this 
same  effect  and  may  often  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
J , following  the  numeral  or  quantity  which  f 
precedes. 

Ex.:— 

That  house  contains  about 
sixty  kan. 

^ §■  ^ ^ His  age  is  somewhere 
about  fifty. 

Note.— In  tlie  Cliapter  on  nouns,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  attention  was  called 
to  the  fact,  that  the  plural  ending  , like  the  postpositions,  was  only  to  hg 
used  when  its  absence  would  cause  ambiguity.  We  would  here  remind  the 
student,  that  when  numerals  are  used,  (according  to  the  rule  then  given) 
unless  special  emphasis  is  desii’ed,  "g  should  not  be  used.  Let  him  then’ 
when  talking  Korean,  not  speak  of  five  houses  but  Jlue  haupe,  etc. 
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93. — There  is  a large  class  of  words,  which  are  af- 
fixed to  nouns,  and  show’  their  relation  to  some  other 
word  or  words  in  the  sentence.  Some  of  these  have 
arbitrarily  been  taken  and  made  to  stand  as  case  inflec- 
tions or  parts  of  the  noun.  For  such  an  arbitrary 
selection,  there  can  be  no  authority.  If  some  are  case 
inflections  all  should  be  taken  as  such.  Such  a method 
would,  however,  complicate  matters  greatly,  and  it  is 
far  more  simple  to  consider  all  these,  as  separate  words 
or  postpositions.  Most  of  them  were  originally  nouns 
or  parts  of  nouns;  this,  however,  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
upon  a study  of  derivations  and  the  original  meanings 
of  words,  since  we  are  neither  making  a language  nor 
trying  to  force  one  that  exists  at  present  to  conform  to 
ancient  and  now  obsolete  rules,  but  taking  a language 
as  we  find  it  today,  and  trying  to  systematize  it  and  show^ 
who  it  is  used.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be  well  to 
note  that  certain  compound  postpositions,  a'nd  other 
words,  have  in  the  course  of  time,  undergone  changes  ; 
and  the  form  of  the  original  simple  postposition,  from 
which  it  was  compounded,  has  been  lost.  Some  have 
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desired  to  change  this  and  go  back  to  the  original  and 
correct  form.  This,  however,  is  not  the  part  of  a 
grammarian,  who  must  take  facts  as  he  finds  them, 
and  show  perhaps  the  order  of  the  change,  but  can  go 
no  further. 

We  find  three  classes  of  postpositions  which  we  will 
call  Simple,  Composite,  and  Verbal:  Composite  being 
made  up  of  a noun  and  a simple  postposition. 


Simple  Postpositions. 

94. — The  simple  postpositions  are  : — 

*^I>  Signs  of  the  Nominative. 

^>1 The  manwho. 

^ Of;  sign  of  Genitive  case. 

^ ^1 , \ ,\To,  from,  at,  unto;  Signs  of  the 

J Dative  case. 

In,  into,  to,  at ; called  by  some  the 

sign  of  Locative  case. 

■i: Sign  of  Accusative  case. 

^ or  3-3. By,  loitli,  hy  means  of  , for  ; Sign  of 

Instrumental  case. 

«{- Sign  of  Vocative  case. 

From,  at,  since;  Sign  of  Ablative 

case. 

-c -As  for,  as  far  as,  regarding  ; Sign 

of  Oppositive  case. 

To,  tip  to,  as  far  as. 

Only,  but,  merely. 


'<7^1 
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95.  — Before  we  speak  of  all  the  various  postpositions 
and  their  uses,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  a few  of  the 
rules  governing  the  euphonic  changes  that  these  par- 
ticles undergo,  in  uniting  with  the  nouns. 

Nouns  ending  with  y or  generally  interpose  an 
> before  the  postposition  : A few  nouns  in  may 
interpose but  when  this  is  done,  it  will  he  generally 
found  that  there  are  two  forms,  and  that  either  the 
form  in  or  ^ can  equally  well  be  used. 

Note. — We  are  pretty  safe  in  saying  tliat  this  difference  between  and 
■^1 , arises  from  wliat  was  originally  a difference  in  tlie  linal  letter  of  the  word. 
No  word  can  end  in  C.  J no  word  ending  in  is  pronoimced  as  though  it 
were  a J consequently  the  distinction  between  words  ending  in  and 

, was  lost.  It  re-appears,  however,  when  a postposition,  beginning  with  a 
vowel  is  affixed.  For  example  {hat)  pronounced  now  kat,  was  evidently 
originally  pronounced  witli  the  sound  of  s.  ^ [field)  on  the  other  hand  evi- 
dently ended  originally  in  C.  , which  being  imable  to  stand  at  the  end  of 
a word  became  A . When  the  posti)osition  is  added,  however,  the  old 
difference  of  sound  re-appears,  and  we  have  31^1  for  hat  with  the  nominative 
ending  ; and  ^ for  field. 

The  Korean  does  not  like  to  have  the  vowel.A  (eu)  in  a 
syllable  preceded  by  ^ , or  S ; consequently  in  all 
such  places,  this  letter  is  replaced  by  $ (“  loicer  a ”).  In 
a few  cases  of  nouns  ending  in  vowels,  and  some  ending 
in  U , the  letter  ^ is  interposed  and  becomes  the  initial 
letter  of  the  postposition.  In  many  cases  of  nouns 
ending  in  vowels,  contractions  occur  ; but  for  the  most 
part,  these  are  not  allowable  in  writing. 

96. -61,  >},  -5^^.  These  three  postpositions  are  all 
signs  of  the  Nominative  case,  but  (like  all  postpositions, 
as  has  been  said  before)  are  only  used  when  the  sense 
requires  it. 
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6(  may  be  joined  to  any  noun  ; and,  according  to  the 
rules  given  above,  may  become  , ^| , or  . When 
preceded  by  a vowel  the  initial  6 may  be  dropped,  and, 
witliout  any  initial  vowel,  it  may  be  placed  below  its 
noun. 

>}•  can  only  be  used  with  nouns  ending  in  vowels. 
With  such,  the  postposition  >\-  is  more  commonly  used 
than  6},  though  the  latter  may  always  be  used. 

is  an  honorific,  and  is  commonly  used,  for  the 
Nominative  case.  At  times,  it  is  used  to  represent 
other  cases  ; but  such  a practice  is  wrong  and  should 
be  avoided. 


^ JLt  JL. 


All  the  men  you  sent  yes- 
terday have  come. 

The  hats  are  terribly  dear. 
Tigers  are  plentiful  in 
Korea. 

The  King  goes  out  today. 


97.  — The  postposition  6|  has  also  another  use  : it  is 
added  to  Relative  Participles  in  the  sense  of — the  man 
loho,  he  loho.  Used  in  this  sense,  it  is  probably  derived 
from  the  v having  been  elided;  and  when  so  used,  it 
can  be  followed  by  any  one  of  the  other  postpositions. 

He  who  came  yesterday. 

98.  — . This  postposition  means  of,  and  denotes  the 

Possessive  case.  According  to  the  rules  given  above 
this  may  become  ff,  or  A|,  or,  when  preceded  by  a 
vowel,  a contraction  may  occur.  While,  for  the  most 
part,  any  such  contractions  would  not  be  allowable  in 
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writing,  in  certain  words,  prominent  among  which  are 
the  personal  and  interrogative  pronouns,  they  are  both 
allowable  and  common. 

^ ^ My  books  have  come. 

-^e-c  Today  is  the  King’s  birth- 

day. 

I don’t  like  the  color  of 
these  clothes. 

99. — ^1 , ^ These  four  all  mean — to, 

from,  at,  unto,  etc.,  and  denote  the  Dative  case.  H| 
may  become  f \ , and  at  times,  simply  H| . This 

last,  although  quite  common  in  speaking,  with  a few 
exceptions,  is  not  allowable  in  writing.  M|  can  be 
replaced  by  or  ^ pf',  which  have  exactly  the  same 
effect,  or  which  is  honorific.  While  these  words  origi- 
nally meant  to,  unto,  at,  they  are  also  used  with  verbs  of 
receiving,  in  the  sense  of  at  the  hand  of,  or  from. 


611,1  4*^^- 

t-2.. 

^ ^1-  *1  <^1 


Give  this  book  to  Mr.  Yi. 

I received  ten  dollars  from 
Mr.  Pak. 

Books  are  valuable  to  one 
who  wants  to  read. 

There  are  a great  many 
servants  at  Min  Pansa’s. 


With  Passives  and  Intransitives,  and  often 
corresponds  to  the  English  word  by. 


3l  2.  “it  pi j They  were  arrested  by  the 

police. 
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5.^-1  •q^^I  He  was  killed  by  robbers. 

(Here  the  Koreans  use  the  intransitive,  he  died). 

was  cheated  by  that  man. 

100.— t is  the  sign  of  the  Accusative  case.  It  may 
become  according  to  the  rules  given  above  ^ or  etc. 
After  nouns  ending  in  a vowel,  it  commonly  becomes  f . 
In  many  places  where  we  would  suppose  it  necessary, 
it  is  omitted  ; and  its  presence  in  a sentence  where  it 
is  not  really  needed,  has  the  effect  of  the  definite  article. 

7l|  f That  man  killed  his  dog. 

=T$j4:-  The  doctor  gave  the  medi- 

cine. 


Sometimes  this  postposition  may  also  be  translated 
by  the  English,  /or,  about,  of,  to. 


^ ^11  ’I 

^4  ^ 4^^- 

^ td^±. 


I waited  five  hours  for 
him. 

As  for  the  book  ! give  it  to 
that  man. 

We  were  talking  about 
what  you  told  us  yester- 
day. 

We  were  speaking  of  you 
just  now. 


101. — WJ  The  original  sense  of  <w|  is  in,  into,  to,  at, 
and  it  may  consequently  many  times  be  used  for  $]  H( . 
It  may  be  changed  for  euphony  into  or  ^}. 

The  distinction  between  <w]  and  is,  while  not 

always  rigidly  adhered  to,  that  $]  >l|  cannot  be  used  of 
any  but  animate  objects.  Thus  you  would  not  say  |l 
>l|  Aj  5},;  but  ^ ^ {Put  it  in  the  book) ; you 
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would  not  say  71  ^ ^1  4 ^ ^ but  ^ (Go  home). 

Properhj,  'Wj  should  only  be  used  with  inanimate 
objects. 


nn±- 

^V}«)  o)-^ 

'^Ms:  di>|.  V >^61  >]■. 

^ >1"‘I  ^d±- 

i>] 


My  ring  fell  into  the  river. 

Do  any  Americans  live  in 
your  neighborhood  '? 

It  is  in  the  book. 

There  is  plenty  of  that  at 
home. 

Put  them  into  the  box. 

Send  this  duck  to  the 
kitchen. 


With  intransitive  and  passive  verbs,  at  times  <wj 
corresponds  to  the  English  words  hy  or  ^oith. 

He  was  killed  with  a knife. 

JI.  4:-  It  was  burnt  by  fire. 

Note — The  distinction  made  in  the  nse  on  the  one  hand  of  w), 
or  ) and  on  the  other  hand  of  ^ with  the  Passive  or  lutran.  verb 

is  not  always  adhered  to. 

Where  the  insti-ument  is  considered  as  the  instrament  in  the  hands  of 
some  one  else,  ^ may  be  used  ; but  when  it  is  considered  as  the  agent 
accomplishing  the  result  or  must  be  used. 

On  this  accoimt  we  cannot  say — ^ jZ  ^ dC  ) but  as  seen  above  we 

must  say — 3l  SL  (he  was  arrested  by  the  police). 

Of  course  the  distinction  between  and  mentioned  above  is 

maintained  here  also. 

102. — ^ This  postposition  has  the  sense  of — by,  loith, 
hy  means  of,  for.  It  generally  denotes  that  by  which 
anything  is  accomplished — the  instrument  used. 

When  joined  to  a vowel  ending  with  a consonant,  it 
becomes^ This,  again,  according  to  the  rules  given 
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above,  may  become  or  ^ When  preceded 

by  the  consonant  S , there  is  no  need  for  the  inter- 
position of  the  vowel:  jg.  becomes  i.,  and  the  S and  v 
coming  together  have  the  sound  of  double  1. 


±3. 

%JL  t±- 

tt-i  U ^ 3^±- 
±3. 


Cut  it  with  a knife. 

Fasten  it  with  a string. 
What  is  this  called  in 
Korean  ? 

We  came  by  the  mountain 
road. 

I took  you  for  Mr.  Song. 


This  postposition  has  also  the  sense  of  to,  and  from. 
From  its  meaning  as  the  instrument,  it  comes  to  mean 
the  place  from  loliich  one  begins,  or  by  which  one  ends 
a journey. 


^ I came  from  Pyeng  Yang 

and  am  going  to  Kong 
Ju. 

Note. — From  this  use  of  this  postposition  ambiguity  may  arise,  and-^  i 
may  mean  either  that  he  ends  his  journey  at  Song  Do,  and  has 
gone  there;  or  that  on  his  way  to  some  other  place,  he  has  gone  via  Song  Do. 


103.— 4 This  postposition  was  probably  originally 
derived  from  ${  but  has  now  lost  its  original  meaning, 
and  is  used  as  an  exclamatory  particle,  representing 
what  may  be  termed  the  “ Vocative  Case.”  From  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  not  as  commonly  used  as 
many  of  the  other  postpositions.  It  may  at  times  be- 
come Y , and  generally  does  so  when  following  a vowel, 
and  of  course  like  the  other  postpositions  becomes'4  or 
^1-,  and  at  times,  though  very  rarely  4 • 
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104.— -{4.  This  postposition  is  properly  a con- 
traction of  and  the  verbal  participle  S}  from  ^ 
(to  he) ; and  has  the  sense  of — being  at,  or,  having  been 
at.  From  this,  then,  we  get  the  meanings  in  English, 
of— from,  since,  at ; referring  to  the  time  or  place  at 
which,  or  from  which  anything  takes  place.  Euphon- 
ically  it  may  change  to  olj  ^ or  and  quite  often 

when  preceded  by  a vowel  is  contracted  to  simple  . 
It  has  generally  been  regarded  as  the  sign  of  the 
Ablative  case 

'=’1  -<4  Jfdc.  A box  came  from  America. 


I met  him  at  the  Foreign 


Office. 

How  far  is  it  from  here  to 
Song  Do. 


-^5.4  ^ ^-2.. 


105. — -c  • This  postposition  has  been  generally 
classified  as  the  sign  of  the  Oppositive  case  ; because  of 
its  constant  use  in  contrasts.  It  has  the  effect  of  em- 
phasizing the  word  to  which  it  is  joined,  and  may  be 
translated  into  English  by  the  words — as  for,  as  far  as, 
%oith  regard  to.  In  many  places  where  in  English  the 
contrast  of  the  words,  or  the  emphasis  desired  to  be 
given  is  sufficiently  plain  without  these  words,  in 
Korean  this  postposition  will  often  be  used.  For  in- 
stance, with  the  indefinite  pronominal  adjective  ^ ^ 
(some),  in  English  we  consider  the  repetition  of  the 
word  sufficient  emphasis,  and,  while  this  is  allowable 
in  Korean,  the  two  words  each  with  the  postposition 
would  be  preferable. 

Following  a vowel,  tbis  becomes  {£,  and  according  to 
the  rules  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  it  may 
also  become  or  or 
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'?!  r '^±- 
Jr  4*.  514:. 
^514;. 


Now  I am  quite  well. 

( I have  been  side). 

These  apples  are  much 
nicer. 

With  regard  to  your  letter 
it  will  do. 

As  far  as  the  flowers  are 
concerned  next  month 
will  do. 


This  same  postposition  may  be  added  also  to  verbal 
participles,  when  it  has  a conditional  effect ; and  may 
be  used  either  of  the  present  or  future.  Sometimes  its 
effect  is  simply  temporal. 


61  6^  ^ Jr  ^ 

(Lit.  Eyes  having  been  clear  as  far 
as,  books  well  I read). 

-f6)j  ^b).4  ^jr  •^514:. 

(Lit.  Water  in,  having  fallen,  as  for, 
will  die). 

6151  6H  'tj  6.^  ^514:. 

(Lit.  This  thing  not  having  eaten, 
as  for,  will  die). 


When  my  eyesight  was 
good,  I could  read  books 
easily. 

If  you  were  to  fall  into  the 
water,  you  would  drown. 

If  you  don’t  take  this,  you 
will  die. 


This  postposition  may  also  be,  and  is  quite  frequently, 
added  to  other  postpositions.  It  emphasizes  thereby, 
not  the  postposition,  but  the  word  to  which  that  post- 
position is  joined. 

106. — ^ vj.  The  postposition  2.^1  has  the  sense  of 
from,  since,  and  refers  to  either  time  or  place.  In  many 
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cases,  it  takes  the  place  of  *^1  ^ . It  may  be  written 

Note.— This  word  will  often  he  found  written  with  a T instead  of  — 
but  the  best  anthorities  write  ^ v| , and  V"!  is  seldom  met  with  to-day. 


ftij  tivj  44 


From  to-day  on,  do  your 
work  well. 

I have  not  eaten  a morsel 
since  the  day  before 
yesterday. 

He  has  been  getting  worse 
from  the  time  you  left. 

From  Hwangju  to  Chung- 
wha  there  was  nothing 
but  mud. 


107. — -<?  is  the  opposite  of  and  means,  up  to, 

as  far  as,  to. 

^1-  ^ ^ ii.  '^{-5.  I offered,  up  to  a thousand 

cash,  but  he  would  not 
take  it. 


si  -<?  We  went  as  far  as  Oricole, 

and  met  them  there. 

*1  e The  water  came  up  to  the 

horse’s  chest. 


In  a few  cases,  but  rarely,  this  word  is  found  written 
X?  but  it  is  not  elegant  and  should  not  be  imitated. 

108. — This  postposition  has  heretofore  been  over- 
looked as  such.  It  may  be  joined  to  nouns,  adverbs 
and  is  largely  found  added  to  verbal  participles.  It  is 
exclusive  in  its  use  and  has  the  sense  of, — only,  merely. 
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With  a verbal  participle,  and  followed  by  the  future 
of  W-2.  and  it  has  the  effect  of  the  English  word 
must.  Followed  by  the  future  of  any  other  verb  it  has 
the  effect  of  stating  what  must  be  done  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  act,  or  bring  about  the  state  expressed 
in  the  principal  verb. 

^14  ^*14 


a 

^5! 

44  4 4 

t4 

^±- 

a. 

>1 

‘‘1=  4 

9) 

4 441 

4 4 

^1- 

44  4 'g‘5! 

±. 

4 4-t  4314:. 

3. 

. 

44  4 

1 it 

JL 

n 

44 

?4 

t3!4:. 

?) 

44 

44 

As  there  are  cannon  is 
there  any  use  in  mere 
bows  ? 

Since  that  man  has  been 
dead  for  some  time,  the 
mere  bringing  of  medi- 
cine is  useless. 

Such  as  that  can  only  be 
found  in  the  Palace. 

One  must  have  a boat  to 
cross  the  sea. 

Man  must  eat  to  live. 

You  must  work,  to  receive 
wages. 

I must  have  paper  to  write 
on. 

If  we  are  to  work  together, 
the  carpenter  must  come. 

I must  go  to  Ham  Eung 
next  month. 


109. — This  word  is  properly  a conjunction,  but 
in  many  cases  it  takes  the  place  of  a postposition.  It 
may  be  w'ritten  dj  ^ and  corresponds  to  the  English 
“or,”  “either.”  Eepeated  it  is  “ either... or.”  Used 
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alone  as  a postposition  joined  to  a noun,  it  has  the  sense 
of,  at  least.  Joined  to  verbs  it  has  a concessive  force. 
In  this  place,  however,  we  have  but  to  deal  with  it  as 
a postposition  meaning,  at  least,  even. 

'lil ■ I at  least  will  go. 

*1  >i  5l  dC-  Even  this  will  do. 


>1-.  This  word,  also,  can  hardly  be  called  a post- 
position as  it  is  not  added  to  nouns.  It  is  joined  to 
almost  any  verbal  form,  and  asks  a question.  It  is  not 


used  so  much  in  asking 
soliloquies  where  one  is  in 

>1- 

S >f. 


questions  of  another,  as  m 
doubt  or  in  hesitation. 

Shall  I go  ? 

Shall  I take  it  away  ? 

Will  it  rain  to-day  ? 

Is  it  good  ? 

If  I take  the  medicine  will 
I get  better  ? 


Shall  I eat  it  or  not  ? 

110. — In  many  cases  one  or  more  postpositions  may 
be  combined,  just  as  in  English  we  use  one  or  more 
prepositions. 

In  these  cases,  for  the  most  part,  the  effect  of  all  the 
postpositions  is  manifest. 


The  following  sentences  will  illustrate  this  : 


c]  ^ t 


I can’t  do  it  with  such  skill 
as  that  man  shows. 

That’s  something  I have 
jiot  seen  in  this  book. 

As  far  as  the  king  is  con- 
cerned, he  is  a good  man. 
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3-2-  "-^1  >P1^1- 
d ^ 4:  • 


He  came  from  Japan. 
Send  it  to  Mr.  Yi. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  taking 
great  care,  in  paying  a 
visit  to  the  kiim. 


Composite  Postpositions. 


HI. — The  composite  postpositions  are  nouns  to 
which  are  affixed  simple  postpositions,  and  which  are 
now  in  turn  affixed  to  other  nouns  in  a sentence  and 
hold  the  same  place  as  simple  postpositions.  A few  of 
them  are  given  below.  It  will  he  noticed  that  in  some 
cases  the  simple  postposition  has  slightly  changed  its 
form. 


^ ^1. 


Inside  of,  inside. 

rOutside  of,  out- 
I side. 

fOn  the  top  of, 
\ above. 

[Below,  under- 
I neath. 

At  the  side  of, 
beside. 

Behind. 


'<51  <W|  , 


Front  of,  in 
front. 

On  account  of. 


r Because  of. 


or 

) 

Lower  part  of, 
below. 

j 

[This  side  of,  on 
[ this  side. 

[That  side  of,  on 
[ that  side. 

•Si  , 1 

1 Instead  of,  in 

1 place  of. 

Inside  of,  inside. 

[Outside  of,  out- 
[ side. 

After. 

Before. 

At  the  end  of. 

>1-^1  > 

At  the  side  of. 
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112. — In  the  use  of  these  composite  postpositions, 
originally  the  simple  postposition  Sj  was  placed  after 
the  noun  before  the  composite  postposition  ; but  this  is 
no  longer  done  except  in  a few  very  rare  instances,  the 
composite  postposition  directly  governing  the  noun. 


^1 


In  front  of  the 
house. 


, Inside  the  box. 


.TL  On  account  of 

I that  man.” 

[Outside  of 
^ thought,  un- 

[ expectedly. 


f 5l , On  the  table. 

of  -si  (Beneath  the 
’1  box. 


vj  i;!  t!  *^1  > Instead  of  you. 

On  this  side  of 
the  road. 


Vebbal  Postpositions. 

113, — There  are  a number  of  verbal  participles  that 
are  now  used  as  postpositions.  They  can  follow  a noun, 
or  at  times  are  preceded  by  a simple  postposition. 
When  met  with,  they  can  generally  be  recognized  in  a 
moment,  but  a few  are  given  below  as  examples. 
t|  f “ In  behalf  of,”  ‘‘  For  the  sake  of.” 
tl ^]r>  “ Because  of,”  “ On  account  of.” 

^ ” Having  gone  over,”  beyond. 

^ vJ , “ Having  crossed,”  across. 
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114. — It  has  been  said,  and  that  rightly,  that  the  verb 
presents  the  greatest  difficulty  which  the  student  has 
to  meet  in  the  study  of  Korean.  This  difficulty  arises 
not  so  much  from  the  great  variety  of  forms  to  express 
time  and  mood,  through  which  the  verb  may  be  carried  : 
as  from  the  number  of  nouns,  adverbs,  conjunctions 
etc.,  which  may  be  joined  to  it,  slightly  chang- 
ing its  meaning,  or  from  the  way  in  which  any 
verb  can  play  into  almost  any  other.  Heretofore  no 
adequate  classification  of  these  various  words  and 
forms  has  been  attempted.  They  have  been  joined  to 
the  verb,  and  most  of  them  classed  under  the  general 
head  of  terminations.  Admitting  as  all  those  in  the 
verb  form  do,  of  being  put  in  turn  through  a com- 
plete conjugation,  the  whole  subject  has  presented  to 
the  student,  an  almost  impassable  barrier.  If,  however, 
we  can  take  these  various  forms,  separate  them  into 
their  elements,  and  show  rules  by  which  they  are 
joined  ; matters  will  be  greatly  simplified. 

An  attempt  to  do  this  has  been  made  in  the  follow- 
ing pages,  and  while  the  writer  realizes  how  inade- 
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quately  this  has  been  done,  he  trusts  that  the  classifi- 
cation aimed  at  and  begun,  will  enable  the  student  not 
only  to  carry  it  to  its  completion,  but  to  gain  a firm 
grasp  of  the  verb  in  all  its  forms. 

115,  — One  thing  to  be  remembered  in  connection 
with  the  Korean  verb  is  its  absolute  impersonality,  and 
its  entire  lack  of  number.  This  was  hinted  at,  while 
speaking  of  tlie  Korean  personal  pronoun.  The  same 
form  is  used  for  first,  second,  or  third  person,  singular 
or  plural,  and,  as  has  been  said  before,  these  distinctions 
are  left  to  the  context. 

116, — There  are  a few  forms  which  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  can  only  belong  to  one  or  other  of 
the  persons.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  person  is  ex- 
pressed rather  in  the  sense  of  the  verb  than  in  its 
form.  For  example,  in  the  expression  for  direct  com- 
mand, one  does  not  “ command  ” one’s  self,  nor  can  the 
“ command  ” be  said  to  be  in  the  third  person,  it  can 
only  be  in  the  second. 

As:— 

{Go  quickly). 

Here  of  course  this  can  only  be  in  the  second  p)erson  ; 
and  as  in  English,  it  may  be  addressed  to  one  or  more. 
If  one  is  desirous  of  showing  that  the  direction  is 
addressed  to  more  than  one,  it  may  be  done  by  the 
insertion  of  the  plui’al  particle  immediately  alter 
the  adverb,  and  we  have. 

{Go  ‘{2)li('>y  quickly). 

This  last  shows  that  the  command  is  addressed  to 
more  than  one. 
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117,  — Again  in  what  we  have  termed  Volitive  mood, 
first  person  ; the  first  person  exists  in  the  very  meaning 
of  the  word.  It  is  a proposition,  that  the  speaker, 
together  with  the  person  or  persons  addressed,  shall 
act.  We  can  then  but  call  it,  “ first  person  plural,” 
making  it  equivalent  to  the  English  ” Let  us.” 

As:- 

{Let  us  go  up  Nam  San). 

118.  — There  are  also  a few  forms  which  have  been 
said  to  designate,  the  first  person,  but  these  too,  as  was 
remarked  above,  get  their  first  person  rather  from  their 
sense,  and  may  be  termed  forms  of  assent,  or  com- 
pliance. 

Thus  we  have  the  termination  “f-,  which  is  affixed 
to  the  stem  of  the  verb  giving  it  this  sense. 

Note. — Sometimes  euphony  requires  that  shall  be  iuserted  between 
the  stem  and  tliis  ending. 

Then,  in  reply  to  a request,  in  assenting,  we  have  : — 

agrjy  >1-0^. 

{Then  1 loill  go). 

or  S|o^. 

(/  icilL  make  it). 

AVe  have  also  a first  personal  termination  A.  which 
may  replace  the  termination  of  any  one  of  the  simple 
tenses,  which  can  then  only  refer  to  the  person 
speaking. 

^ 2^  t±  I am  doing  that. 

,,  ,,  Zli  N.%,  I will  do  that. 

,,  ,,  I did  that. 
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With  thebe  exceptions,  which  in  reality  can  scarcely 
be  called  such,  we  repeat  ; “ There  is  no  such  thin^'  as 
person  and  number  in  Korean  verbs.” 


Different  kinds  of  Verbs. 

119.  — We  divide  Korean  verbs  into  two  classes, 
Active  and  Neuter,  giving  to  these  terms  not  the  sense 
in  which  they  are  used  by  most  grammarians,  but 
that  given  in  the  “ Grammaire  Coreenne.”  All  verbs 
that  express  action,  whether  the  subject  acts  or  is 
acted  upon,  whether  the  action  does  or  does  not 
terminate  on  some  object,  we  call  active  verbs. 

From  the  standpoint  then  of  foreign  grammarians, 
the  Korean  active  verb  may  be  either,  active  or  passive, 
transitive  or  intransitive. 

120.  — Neuter  verbs  are  those  which  predicate  a 
(quality  of  the  subject,  and  have  been  termed  by  many, 
“ Adjectival  verbs.”  As  will  he  seen  further  on,  there 
are  but  few  true  adjectives  in  Korean,  and  even  these 
few  were  originally  nouns.  For  the  most  part  when  a 
quality  is  predicated  of  a noun,  a verb  is  used ; and  if  the 
adjectival  form  is  desired,  the  relative  particqde  must 
he  employed. 

121.  — It  may  be  said  that  Korean  verbs,  have  three 
distinct  voices.  Active,  Causative,  and  Passive.  From 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  many  verbs  do  not  admit 
of  all  three  voices,  and  in  some  we  find  but  an  Active 
and  a Causative,  in  some  simply  an  Active  and  a Passive, 
but  in  some  again,  all  three.  A large  number  of  Korean 
active  verbs  have  a passive  sense  as  ^ 4:  (to  be  cheated) 
and  these  when  put  in  the  causative  voice  give  us 
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naturally  the  equivalent  of  the  English  transitive  verb. 
Such  verbs  admit  of  no  passive  voice,  and  although 
according  to  rule,  they  might  be  formed,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  they  are  useless.  Some  neuter  verbs  on  the 
other  hand,  forming  a causative  give  us  the  effect  of 
the  English  transitive  verb.  A passive  of  these  caus- 
atives may  be  formed,  but  the  Korean  prefers  to 
return  to  his  neuter  form.  For  example  the  neuter 
verb 

^ To  be  dry. 

becomes  e .A , To  make  to  be  dry,  or  to  dry. 

The  passive  of  this  can  he  formed  and  we  would 
then  have 

HofJL,  To  be  dried. 

This  last  is  perfectly  correct  according  to  rule,  but  it 
is  not  what  the  Korean  would  use.  He  would  prefer 
to  return  to  the  neuter  verb  and  say  simply,  “ It  is 
dry.” 

122. — The  method  of  forming  the  passive  and  cau- 
sative voices  being  so  similar,  among  Koreans  them- 
selves there  is  much  confusion  in  this  matter.  The 
causative  voice  may  be  formed  by  the  addition  of  6| , 
..2.,  or  ■f-  to  the  verbal  stem.  Causative  verbs  usually 
are  formed  from  neuter  or  intransitive  verbs,  or  even 
from  those  transitive  verbs  which  may  be  used  at  times 
intransitively.  The  addition  to  the  stem  of  the  verb 
is  of  course  much  modified  by  the  final  letter  of  the 
stem.  After  vowels  we  commonly  find  the  form  in  JL 
or  ^ , though  the  form  in  is  also  quite  frequent. 
After  a or  7 is  often  inserted,  giving  us  7)  instead 
of  6}  : after  H , or  a form  in  which  there  is  a latent 
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aspirate  ; -s)  will  be  used.  But  these  changes  as  will  be 
seen  at  a glance  are  all  euphonic,  and  to  these  rules 
there  are  many  exceptions.  A few  of  these  causative 
forms  are  given  helow. 


To 

melt  [v.i.)  .. 

Jc 

To 

make  to  melt, 

to  melt  (v.t.). 

To 

die 

^ 

^1-2., 

To 

kill. 

t) 

To  cry 

t 

To 

make  to  cry. 

^]±, 

To 

carry 



To 

load. 

To 

eat 

To 

feed. 

To 

be  bright 

B1 

To 

make  bright. 

to  lighten. 

To 

be  cold 

To 

cool. 

To 

be  high 

^ 

To 

elevate. 

v1 

To 

be  broad  

To 

broaden. 

To 

look  

^ 

s., 

To 

show. 

To 

awake  



To 

waken. 

To 

be  hot  

^ 

4L, 

To 

heat. 

123. — All  verbs  do  not  admit  of  such  a causative 
form,  but  a causative  sense  can  always  be  given  by  the 
use  of  the  future  verbal  participle  with  JL,  which, 
however,  often  has  the  sense  of  to  force,  to  make,  to 
oblige,  to  compel,  and  is  the  stronger  of  the  two. 

To  make  him  go. 

.^>^1  To  make  him  come. 

^ , To  make  to  be  beautiful. 

124.  — The  passive  voice  is  formed  by  affixing  d|  to 
the  stem,  and,  as  has  been  noted  above,  it  may  be 
affixed  to  the  stem  of  either  an  active  or  causative 
verb.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  the  passive  voice 
can  only  be  formed  from  verbs  having  a transitive 
sense.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  Koreans 
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prefer  not  to  use  these  forms,  and  as  is  noted  in  Part 
II  on  passive  constructions,  the  English  passive  is 
generally  rendered  into  Korean  by  a change  of  form. 
As  was  seen  in  IT  121,  where  there  is  an  intransitive 
verb  expressing  the  idea  of  the  passive,  it  is  preferred. 
The  Korean  verb  “ to  IciJl  ” being  the  causative 
voice  of  their  verb  “ to  die,”  in  place  of  saying 
“ he  was  killed,”  which  wmrld  be  a passive  of  their 
causative  voice,  they  would  simply  say,  “ he  died 
and  in  expressing  the  agent  “ he  died  by  ” or  “ he  died 
at  the  hands  of.”  A few  passive  forms  are  in  constant 
and  frequent  use.  Which  these  are,  the  student  must 
learn  from  practice ; but  he  will  be  always  safe  and 
much  more  in  accordance  with  Korean  usage,  if  he 
change  the  form  and  employ  an  active  construction. 
The  following  are  sufficient  to  illustrate. 

4:,  To  shut To  be  shut. 

^-2.  (r.  <^)  To  open To  be  opened. 

To  seize To  be  seized. 

To  stop  To  be  stopped. 

The  Conjugation. 

125.  — It  has  been  said,  and  rightly,  that  the  Korean 
verb  has  but  one  conjugation,  and  in  tbe  formation  of 
the  various  moods  and  tenses,  there  are  certain  regular 
and  well  defined  governing  laws  ; and  these  laws  may  in 
a sense  be  said  to  be  the  same  throughout  all  the  moods 
and  tenses.  What  these  laws  are  and  how  they  are 
used,  will  be  developed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

126.  — Throughout  what  have  been  termed  the  various 
voices  and  forms  of  the  verb,  as,  active  and  passive, 
dubitative,  desiderative  etc.,  we  find  these  same  rules 
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holding  good,  and  a thorough  acquaintance  with  what 
we  have  termed  the  “ Basal  Conjugation  ” and  its 
various  euphonic  and  other  changes,  will  enable  us  to 
comprehend  almost  at  a glance  any  other  part.  We 
shall  enter,  then,  into  a careful  consideration  of  this 
conjugation. 

The  Basal  Co\.jugation. 

127.  — This  conjugation  is  the  basis  of  all  other 
forms.  All  other  voices  or  forms  of  what  have  been 
termed  various  conjugations,  no  matter  what  they  may 
be,  are  not  only  derived  from  some  one  or  other  part 
of  the  Basal  Conjugation  ; but,  after  they  have  been  so 
formed,  they  may  in  turn,  be  carried  through  all  its 
various  forms. 

128.  — Each  part  of  the  Basal  Conjugation,  except 
the  participles,  supine,  and  bases,  may  be  divided 
into  three  parts.  The  Stem,  the  Tense  root  and  the 
Termination. 

Note. — The  student  should  not  confound  this  division  with  the  division 
made  witli  similar  terms  in  the  “ Grammaire  Cor^enne.”  Their  “ sign  of 
the  time  ” did  not  include  all  that  the  “ tense  root  ” here  does  and  in  fact 
the  “ tense  root  ” here  given  includes  their  “ sign  of  the  time  ” and  part  of 
their  “ teimination.”  The  “ termination,”  as  used  here,  differs  entirely 
from  theirs. 

129. — The  stem  of  the  verb  expresses  simply  what 
the  action  or  state  may  be,  and  therefore  generally 
remains  the  same  throughout.  It  may  be  the  stem  of 
a simple  verb,  when  it  may  also  be  called  the  root,  it 
may  be  causative  or  passive,  when  it  will  have  the 
causative  or  passive  ending  affixed.  If  the  verb  is  one 
of  the  more  complicated  forms,  such  as  desiderative, 
intentional,  etc.,  the  verbal  stem  may  include  more 
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than  one  word.  It  was  just  noted  that  the  stem  gene- 
rally, remains  the  same.  This  was  so  put,  because 
there  is  a class  of  verbs  (and  that  not  a small  one)  in 
which,  in  the  present  tense  the  stem  undergoes  a slight 
change,  which  holds  also  in  the  relative  participles. 

In  {to  go)  the  stem  is  y\. 

,,  {to  eat)  „ ,, 

{to  he  open)  the  stem  is  . 

,,  v)  Ji.  (fo  he  opened)  the  stem  is  . 

And  in  >1- ^ ^ A f Ji.  {to  orde7-  to  hrmg),  it  is 
JLw.  In  this  last  example,  we  have  first  the 
past  verbal  participle  of  the  verb  >]■  {to  take) ; ^ the 
stem  of  the  verb  {to  come) ; ?{.  the  contraction  of 
the  imperative  ending,  showing  that  it  was  an  order ; JL 
the  conjunction  uniting  it  to  and  used  commonly 
in  indirect  discourse  ; and  with  the  sense  here  of 
to  say.  Dropping  then  the  termination  we  have  the 
stem  of  the  verb,  to  order  to  hrmg,  and  this  may  in 
turn  be  carried  through  the  whole  Basal  Conjugation. 

129.  — The  Tense  Eoot,  shows  the  time  of  the  action, 
whether  past,  present,  future,  perfect  or  imperfect  or 
even  continued  action.  For  the’  most  part,  when  no 
tense  root  is  expressed,  the  present  is  understood  but 
with  Korean  active'verbs,  we  ofttimes  find  acting 
as  a present  tense  root.  In  the  indicative,  however, 
except  in  the  form  used  to  inferiors,  no  present  tense 
root  is  used. 

130.  — To  express  past  time,  we  have  the  tense  root 
^ or  , and  quite  frequently  SJ"-  Whether  the  com- 
pound or  simple  vowel  should  be  used  is  entirely 
a matter  of  euphony,  and  it  seems  as  though  the 
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distinction  between  dj.  and  ^ depended  also  on  the 
same  cause.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  on  account  of 
this  difference  in  past  tense,  we  classify  the  Korean 
verb  as  having  two  conjugations,  the  one  forming  its 
past  in  <5{,,  the  other  in  . This  may  be  advisable, 
but  wTen  the  difference  exists  simply  in  the  tensal  root 
of  the  past,  and  in  the  past  verbal  participles,  and  as  it 
can  be  accounted  for  on  the  score  of  euphony,  it  hardly 
seems  necessary.  The  past  tense  in  this  matter  fol- 
lows the  lead  of  the  verbal  participle,  and  it  will  be 
noticed,  that  nearly  all  verbs  the  ultima  of  whose  stem 
has  the  sound  of  or  .^,  take  their  past  tense  root  in 
while  nearly  all  others  take  it  in  $1 . It  will  also 
be  seen  that  euphony  goes  still  further,  and  where  the 
ultima  of  the  stem  requires  it,  we  shall  find  a con- 
sonant prefixed  to  the  tense  root.  Stems  ending  in 
2. , generally  prefix  v,  those  ending  in  U or  contain- 
ing a latent  aspirate,  prefix  ^ , and  at  times  we  find  a 
final  vowel  uniting  with  the  tense  root. 

131. — The  future  tense  root  is  the  simplest  of  all, 
and  except  in  the  case  of  verbs  whose  stems  contain  a 
latent  aspirate,  when  it  becomes  it  is  always  the 
same. 

There  is  also  another  future  tense  root  though 
this  is  somewhat  defective  in  its  use  with  the  various 
terminations. 

Note.— The  true  distinction  between  5i  and  though  not  always  ad- 
hered to,  is  that  ^ signifies  purpose,  intent  ; while  is  simple  future. 

These  signify  simple  future  time  and  are  used  where 
we  would  use  the  future.  The  future  is  at  times, 
though  rarely  employed  to  render  the  English  present 
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and  such  phrases  as,  ^ ± and  2.  ^ 5)  ^ need  have 

in  truth,  no  future  significance  ; but  should  be  rendered 
into  English  by  the  present,  I hioio,  and  I do  not  Jaioio. 
This  use  of  the  f uture  for  the  present,  is  comparatively 
rare,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  expression  of  a vivid 
futiire,  by  the  simple  present  is  quite  common. 

This  future  tense  root  is  at  times  used  together 
with  the  past  tense  root,  giving  us,  as  we  might 
expect,  a future  past.  When  used  in  this  way,  the 
future  follows  the  past  tense  root,  which  will  be  seen, 
is  the  reverse  of  the  English  method.  The  Korean 
says  “ I have  will  go,”  where  we  say  “ I will  have 
gone.” 

132. — The  particle  Cj  shows  that  the  action  signified 
by  the  verbal  stem,  was  continuing  or  progressing,  at 
the  time  shown  by  the  tense  root,  and  may  be  used 
alone,  or  with  either  the  past  or  future  tense  root,  or 
with  both.  When  used  alone,  it  signifies  that  the 
action  was  continuing  or  progressing,  and  can  be  used 
with  either  present  or  past'time. 

>2,e  ^ ^ Mr.  Kim  is  doing  that  to- 

day. 

H Mr.  Kim  was  doing  that 

yesterday. 

When  used  with  either  the  future,  perfect,  or 
future-perfect  tense  root,  this  same  progressive  idea 
holds,  and  has  the  effect  of  taking  the  speaker  and 
placing  him  in  the  time  of  the  principal  tense  root. 
That  is  to  say,  if  used  with  the  past  root,  it  causes  the 
.speaker  to  view  the  action  not  from  the  present  as 
something  done,  but  from  the  past,  as  something  done 
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in  the  past,  giving  us  then,  almost  the  exact  equivalent, 
of  the  English  pluperfect.  With  the  future  tense  root, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  speaker  is  caused  not  to  look 
at  the  action  from  the  present,  as  something  to  he  done 
in  the  future,  but  is  projected  forward  into  the  future, 
and  made  to  view  the  action  as  progressing  then. 

133.  — AVe  thus  get,  by  the  use  of  these  various  tense 
roots  with  the  verbal  stem,  two  classes  of  tenses  which 
we  have  called  “ Simple  ” and  “ Compound.”  The 
simple,  are  formed  by  the  use  of  either  no  tense  root, 
or  the  future,  or  past,  or  both  ; giving  us  then  as — 

Simple  Tenses. 

Present. 

Past. 

Future. 

Future  Past. 

The  compound  tenses,  we  have  so  named  because  they 
contain  the  two  ideas  of  present,  past,  or  future,  to- 
gether with  that  of  progression.  AVe  have  then,  as — 
Compound  Tenses. 

The  Progressive  [present  or  past). 

,,  Pluperfect. 

,,  Continued  Future. 

,,  Probable  Future  Past. 

134.  — A few  words  on  the  use  of  these  tenses  : — 

The  Present  represents  action  simply  as  in  present 

time,  whether  continuing  or  not. 

The  Past,  represents  action  as  past,  and  may  cor- 
respond to  what  is  known  in  Latin  grammars 
as  “ perfect  indefinite  ” (simple  past  action)  or 
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“ perfect  definite  ” (action  completed) ; and  tlms 
corresponds  to  both  the  “ past  tense  ” and  “ pre- 
sent perfect  tense  ” of  later  English  grammars. 

I if  ±. 

He  came  to  Seoid  yesterday. 

He  has  eaten  his  hreahfast. 

The  Future  tense  expresses  what  will  take  place  in 
future  time  and  corresponds  to  the  simple  English 
future.  It  is  used  also  in  many  places  where  we  would 
use  such  auxiliaries  as  “may,”  “can.”  At  times  if 
desired,  an  adverb  to  give  the  idea  of  abilty,  permission 
etc.,  may  be  used  with  the  future,  but  this  is  rare,  and 
the  simple  future  is  sufficient.  Like  so  many  other 
distinctions,  these  are  left  largely  to  the  context,  and  it 
will  be  noticed,  that  the  potential  forms,  hereafter  to  be 
mentioned  in  4-  and  are  in  much  more  common  use 
among  foreigners  than  Koreans. 

The  Future-past  tense  may  at  times  coincide  with 
what  in  English  we  call  the  future-perfect,  and  at 
times  with  ihe potential-past-perfect.  Perhaps  the  term 
“ past-future  ” would  have  better  designated  it.  It  rep- 
resents that  an  action  will  or  should  or  would  have  been 
done  at  some  time  in  the  past.  This  tense  should  not 
then  be  confounded  with  the  English  future  perfect, 
and  where  the  English  future  perfect  refers  to  an 
action  that  will  be  completed,  at  or  before  a certain  time 
in  the  future,  this  tense  cannot  be  used. 

At  such  times,  the  simple  future,  with  some  adverb 
signifying  entirely,  completely,  etc.,  must  be  employed. 
The  Korean  future  past  will  be  rendered  by  such 
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phrases  as,  “ He  must  have,"  “ He  loill  have,"  “ He 
tvould  have,"  when  such  phrases  are  used  with  a pre- 
sent or  past  time,  and  refer  to  some  action  that  is,  or 
has  been  completed.  We  consequently  often  find  this 
in  the  conclusion  of  a conditional  clause. 


^ ^ 4:  ■ “ He  certainly  must  have 

come  yesterday.” 

‘‘He  will  have  come  hy 
this  time.” 


^ “If  the  doctor  had  not 

^ 5l  4:  • come,  he  would  have 

died  long  ago. 

^ ^ 4;.  “It  must  have  been  used 

up  some  time  ago.” 

135. — To  a certain  extent,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
compound  tenses  overlap  the  simple,  and  in  many 
cases,  as  far  as  the  foreigner  is  concerned,  one  or  other 
of  the  simple  tenses  could  be  made  to  replace  a com- 
pound tense.  To  the  Korean,  however,  there  is  always 
a distinction,  and  the  one  cannot  properly  replace  the 
other,  therefore  it  should  be  the  constant  effort  of  the 
student  to  find  out,  when  the  one  or  the  other  should 
be  used,  and  to  use  them  accordingly.  The  following 
rules  for  the  uses  of  the  compound  tenses  while  not 
complete  in  themselves  will  aid  him  in  this. 

The  Progressive  tense  represents  the  action  as  in- 
complete, and  progressing  ; and  may  be  either  present 
or  past.  It  is,  however,  more  commonly  used  in  the 
past  tense,  and  is  then  exactly  equivalent  to  the 
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imperfect  tense  of  the  Greek.  With  neuter  verbs,  it  is 
almost  restricted  to  this  past  tense,  but  even  with 
these,  it  may  be  used  in  the  present. 

With  active  verbs ; it  may  then  be  rendered  into 
English,  by  the  present  participle,  with  the  present  or 
past  of  the  verb  “ to  be.”  With  neuter  verbs,  it  may  he 
rendered,  by  the  simple  present,  or  it  would  be  better 
expressed  by  the  use  of  the  words  “ continue  to  ” or  if 
the  past  sense  is  intended,  by  the  simple  past.  It  is 
used  for  the  most  part,  of  what  one  has  seen  or  ex- 
perienced or  known  and  is  seldom  employed  in  any  but 
the  third  person. 

“ There  were  many  camelias  in  Japan.” 

We  might  add  to  this  sentence  the  words  -g-  (;ioic) 
and  it  would  be — 

“There  are  now  many  camelias  in  Japan”  but  it 
would  signify  that  the  speaker  had  just  seen  them. 

“As  for  the  Japanese  they  farm  ivcll.” 

The  speaker  knows  tins  for  a fact. 

4*^1  is:  414 

“Although  the  father  is  lazy,  the  son  is  energetic.” 

The  Pluperfect  tense  represents  the  action  or  state, 
as  completed  or  having  existed,  at  or  before,  a certain 
past  time,  and  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  English 
pluperfect,  or  past  perfect  tense. 

44 

“ I had  written  three  letters  by  breakfast  yesterday .” 
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“ When  your  letter  came  the  steamer  had  started." 

ti!  >C);q:  |ft1|  i,]  vj. 

“ I had  planted  all  the  seeds  lolmi  it  hegaii  to  rain." 

The  Continued  Future  as  has  been  stated  above, 
projects  the  speaker  forward  into  the  future,  and 
causes  him  to  view  the  action  from  that  standpoint. 

It  refers  then,  to  some  action  or  state  that  will  be  in 
progress,  or  existing  at  some  future  time.  It  may  be 
rendered  into  English  by  the  use  of  the  present  parti- 
ciple with  the  future  of  the  verb  “ to  be,”  or  by  the 
colloquial  phrase  ” going  to." 

“ If  you,  leant  to  see  how  he  makes  it,  he  ivill  he  making 
it  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

. “ He  is  going  to  finish  it  to-morroio ." 

“He  did  not  kill  to-day;  he  will  be  killing  the  day 
after  to-morrow." 

What  we  have  termed  the  Probable  Future  Past,  we 
have  thus  named,  because  it  has  the  sense  of  the  future 
past,  given  above,  but  wdth  simply  the  idea  of  strong 
probability.  It  would  not  be  used  of  something  that 
is  known  for  a fact,  and  it  represents  posssibility  or 
contingency  with  respect  to  some  past  action  which,  it 
is  implied,  did  not,  or  may  not  have  occurred.  It  may 
be  rendered  into  English  by  the  present  participle,  with 
“ He  must  have  been  " or  “ He  most  probably  was  " 
etc.,  etc. 
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^*15.  t f ? ^“S- 

“ Since  in  spite  of  his  extreme  age  he  draws  so  well,  when 
young  he  was  most  probably  a famous  draughtsman." 

t t 

“ As  he  has  just  come  out  of  a wine  shop,  he  must 
have  been  drinhing  again." 

“ It  must  have  rained  last  night." 

136. — In  the  Basal  Conjugation,  we  find  that  the 
form  in  is  defective,  and  is  not  used  with  what  is 
most  commonly  known  as  the  ordinary  polite  termina- 
tion. It  is,  however,  found  in  both  low  and  high  forms. 
In  addition  to  this,  this  form  from  its  very  nature, 
occurs  less  frequently  in  the  direct  indicative  form, 
than  when  joined  with  one  or  other  of  the  conjunctions; 
and  it  was  this  fact,  together  with  the  defect  in  the 
verb  itself,  that  led  the  writers  of  the  “ Grammaire 
Coreenne  ” to  classify  the  form  in  cj  as  a simple 
imperfect,  or  rather  as  the  ending  for  all  of  what  they 
termed  “ Secondary  tenses.” 

The  ending  is  a conjunction,  and  it  is  this  absence 
of  discrimination  between  conjunction,  and  simple 
termination,  that  has  made  the  study  of  the  verb,  so 
involved.  This  distinction  must  always  be  made,  and 
when  we  find  that  the  English  word  that  we  have  taken 
to  represent  a certain  conjunction  will  not  hold  with 
certain  forms  of  the  verb,  we  have  no  right  to 
conclude,  that  the  same  form,  used  in  the  same  way, 
but  after  a different  mood  or  tense  of  the  verb  is  a 
different  conjunction,  but  simply  that  the  investigations 
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that  we  have  made  thus  far,  have  been  wrong.  From 
neglect  of  this  rule,  and  from  omitting  almost  entirely 
a distinction  between  termination  proper,  and  true 
conjunction,  a great  deal  of  confusion  has  arisen.  The 
cause  of  the  want  of  discrimination  has  been,  that 
when  a conjunction  unites  itself  to  a Korean  verb,  the 
termination  proper  is  dropped,  and  in  the  literal  sense 
of  the  word,  the  conjunction  becomes  the  termination. 
If,  however,  we  desire  to  arrive  at  anything  like  a true 
conception  of  the  Korean  verb,  this  distinction  viust  be 
made,  and  held  tln’oughout.  What,  we  here  denomi- 
nate “ termination  ” or  “ termination  proper,”  is  that 
part  of  a verb  tvhich  ends  a direct  statement,  in 
an  independent  sentence,  and  in  Korean,  .this  varies 
with  the  relative  positions  of  the  speaker  and  the  one 
addressed. 

In  dependent  clauses,  the  dependence  is  shown  in 
Korean  by  the  use  of  one  or  other  of  the  conjunctions, 
and  when  this  is  done,  as  was  just  noted,  the  termin- 
ation is  dropped. 

In  exclamatory  sentences  also,  the  interjection  will 
often  be  affixed  to  the  verb,  and  here  again  the  termin- 
ation is  dropped. 

137. — In  considering  the  terminations  then,  we  find 
four  classes,  two  obtained  from  the  indicative  mood, 
and  two  from  what  we  have  called  the  volitive 
mood. 


From  the  Indicative.. 


Declarative. 

Interrogative. 


From  the  Yolitive 
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The  difference  between  the  terminations  under  each 
head,  is  the  relative  position  of  the  speaker,  and  the 
person  spoken  to.  There  is  also  a further  difference  in 
Korean  verbs,  to  signify  the  position  of  the  subject  of 
the  act  or  state. 

In  the  declarative  and  interrogative  terminations, 
having  to  do  simply  with  the  person  speaking,  and  the 
person  addressed,  this  consideration  has  no  effect  ; 
but  in  the  volitive,  where  the  person  addressed  and 
the  person  speaking,  viust  in  the  one  case,  and  may 
in  the  other,  be  at  the  same  time,  the  subject  of  the 
verb,  a change  may  and  generally  does  occur.  For  a 
further  understanding  of  Korean  honorifics  see  Chap. 
XI,  Part  I. 


Declarative  Terminations. 

138. — The  declarative  terminations  as  given  below 
are  given  in  the  order  of  their  relative  use,  beginning 
with  the  terms  for  addressing  inferiors. 

They  are  given  throughout  with  the  three  verbs  T 
^ {to  do),  (to  eat),  and  4;  (to  be  deep),  in  the 
present  tense. 

Note. — The  fii'st  two  are  ae.tive  verbs,  one  with  a stem  ending  in  a 
'■owel,  the  otlier  in  a consonant ; the  second  is  a neuter  verb. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  form  used  for  inferiors, 
the  present  tense  root  of  an  active  verb  or  a remnant 
of  it,  is  generally  seen.  Of  course  this  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  neuter  verb,  and  when  uniting  with  the 
other  tense  roots. 


DECLARATIVE  TERMINATIONS. 

PRESENT  Tense. 
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Used  to  servants,  children,  etc. 

Used  to  intimate  friends,  aged 
servants,  etc. 

Polite  form  among  equals. 

Honorific  tenns  in  the  order 

given. 

, 

Termination. 

; ; ; i : ; i :-5- 

; ; -H  ; 

; : ^ K "5k”  o 

: o p.n 

"S'  ^ ^ <;;  >■  0.5 

\ \ \ \ \ f 

gn 

: ; : : ^ ^ 

2 

: ■ f y 

o]  O.B  O OpU 

"S”  TT  y <(, 

731  73  731  731  731  733  731 

± 

C 

CLi 

\ i <>1  «.1I  O 0.11 

i'J  ^ "tT 

I 

i 

d”  d'*  of  d''  o'*  of  o'* 

i M M U 

c 

: : ; oj  if 

: '®f  "TT  -o 

"JS”  ^ ^ TT  O'H 

+>.J  -p'  ’lo.  'lo.  .jo.  -p’  •|o« 

i 

1— 1 CM  CO  'ti  O w L" 

1 

^ 

These  terminations  for  the  most  part  can  be  used  with  all  the  simple  tenses,  though 
the  future  tense  in  is  defective,  and  as  far  as  terminations  are  concerned,  follows  in  the 
line  of  the  compound  tenses.  In  (1)  and  (2)  the  {«:  or  its  remnant  in  v was  seen.  This 
of  course  disappears  with  the  other  teirses  and  it  may  also  be  noted  that  the  terminations 


(5)  and  (7)  take  tlie  form  in  A'  when  the  verbal  stem  or  tense  root  to  which  they  are  affixed 
ends  in  consonants. 

Note. — It  would  be  well,  right  iu  this  place,  to  notice  that  the  form  in  ^ is  without  doubt  a remnant  of  the  old  honorific 
form  hi  ■§■  and  if  we  were  to  write  in  the  ways  of  the  ancients,  should  be  written  thus.  Time,  however  has  changed  this,  and 
to-day  § is  the  form  in  common  use  and  must  then  be  taken  as  correct.  The  old  form  in  JSL  is  still  found  in  such 
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bjo 

cS 


g5 

& 

tn 


tie 


!zi 

W 

C/2 

Ph 


a; 


o 

H 


05 

CO 


To  servants  children, 

etc. 

To  intimate  friends, 

gill  servants,  etc. 

Polite  form  used 

among  equals. 

Honoritics  in  the 

order  given. 

7S^ 

2 

o 

g 

> 

o^t: 

o 

<)>S 

•H 

K 

> 

TS- 

o 

K 

TS- 

.Ik- 

oai 
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o>ii 

•H 

K 

>• 

:55< 

75 

75 

75 

75 

7^ 

O 

IS 

K 

7^ 

oi 

Orll 

o' 

K 

V. 

:5-'^ 

T-< 

zr 

Zr 

zr 

Z^ 

Zr 

It 

o" 

It- 

> 

to 

Orll 

o 

C*7I 

•lo. 

•lo. 

^ 



rH 

CO 

iO 

CO 

r- 

' 
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140. — The  Future  teuse  in  ^ and  compound  tenses 
are  defective.  In  the  compound  tenses  we  have  only 
the  following  forms  : — 

^jcjj  I Used  to  inferiors. 

a ^ Hi Used  to  superiors. 

Note. — It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  last  H becomes  part  of  the 
teimmatiou. 


In  the  Future  in  we  find  but  two  forms  : — 


Used  to  inferiors  | 
„ ,,  superiors) 


(I  will  do  it). 


The  H used  above,  is  the  5|,  that  ends  a statement, 
hut  is  only  used  to  inferiors.  From  this,  we  also  get 
another  form  V Sj.  which  is  a decided  statement  and 
is  much  used  in  books. 


We  find  also  the  ending  used  in  much  the  same 
way  with  any  one  of  the  tense  roots,  but  restricted  to 
the  first  person. 

Like  this  also  there  is  the  form  of  assent  or  agree- 
ment in  o|-  which  is  joined  to  the  root  and  has  a 
future  sense. 

The  following  illustrate  the  use  of  these  terminations. 

tH-  The  coolies  are  working 
well  to-day. 

^ y)  5.^-2.  6|  fj -1;  I am  making  this  book  to 

Y v1).  study  the  language. 
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^U- 

S5' 

> § ^U- 

4 4- I ^5|V 

vff4  PM| 

^ it  t ^|5[^-^I- 


4't?^  ^-f  ^ 4 4:. 


I ^u. 
tl 

0]  1,1  f v1)>f|  4^:5}.. 

^>1  y\u^. 


In  order  to  make  money, 
I am  in  business. 

Because  I desired  office  I 
studied  hard. 

As  the  price  was  high  the 
house  will  be  a good  one. 

T will  die  for  my  country. 

I did  a good  deal  of  work 
yesterday. 

That  man  too  has  learned 
to  speak  well. 

The  train  left  a little  while 
ago. 

I wrote  the  letter  some 
time  ago. 

He  died  a month  ago. 

I give  this  book  to  you. 

I will  go  to-morrow. 


Interrogative  Terminations.  . 

141. — The  Interrogative  Terminations  are  almost 
more  numerous  than  the  Declarative.  They  are  given 
below  in  the  same  order  and  with  the  same  three  verbs 
as  the  Declarative. 
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G3 

H 
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O 
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w 

K 
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H 
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H 
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K 
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7^  oV 
o'f  •5~ 
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cqcO'^‘OOt~Q005 


* Note. — These  last  are  pronounced  hamnika,  moksimnika  and  kipsimnika. 

t Note. — In  Kyeng  Sang  Do  botli  these  terms  may  be  employed  as  terms  of  respect,  and  are  used  to  both  superiors 
and  inferiors. 


142. — These  terminations  are  even  more  regular  in  their  use  with  the  other  tenses 
than  the  Declarative,  but  to  illustrate  their  use  the  following  table  is  given. 


Used  to  servants  in- 

feriors etc.,  the  d 

latter  is  familiar. 

These  are  called^  ^ a 

and  are  used  among  ^ 

friends  or  where  one 

does  not  desire  to 

be  polite. 

route  terms  among 

equals. 

Honorific. 

Termination. 

-5-  J>| 

y y "s?-  ^ 

" >1 

] 

V 6I4...] 

g v|  6|>j.j 

y 

y ^ 

y 

f Used  only  with  active] 

’[  verbs.  f 

a ;?! 

ti  >s  » 

( Used  only  with  active] 

I 1 verbs.  | 

^4! 

: : 7\ 

: ; “a' 

: 7^  -S- 

: oS*  y 

oj  T-  C.B 

"k  y <{ 
c :?<  ‘m  :iS< 

B 731  73)  73J 

{Did  you  eat  ?) 

*5“  J>I 

y y t< 

'Z<.  “5^  :5^  -E 

fr  ir  -jr  ^ 

■ A ^ 

<.  "S' 

: >-»- 
; ; /\ 

; ; 5S' 

: 7^  T- 

: oV  y 

oj  *5“  o.a 
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c "S-^ 

' ir 

{Did  you  do  ?) 





V Ji 





: 7^ 

: ; 5\' 

: 7^  '3- 

; oV  y 

oj  *7"  oa 

tr  .i' 

rH,  ^ iO  E"  00  cT 
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143. — In  the  use  of  the  Interrogative  terminations, 
also,  the  future  in  and  the  compound  tenses  are 
defective. 


(JJ'a.i  he  dotni).)  (Il'as  it  deep.)  Termination. 


(1)  

(2)  V cjdi 

(3)  t 'IS!  >]■...  V ^ '1S!>1- 

(4)  t gj^v)6|>}. 


To  inferiors. 


ii  “ Half  talk.” 

f To  superiors. 


Note. — It  u ill  be  noticed  that  in  this  last,  the  tense  root  enters  and 
becomes  jiart  of  the  termination. 


For  the  future  in  , we  naturally  have  only  the 
form  to  a superior. 

^ S!  Shall  I do  it. 


Note. — The  interrogative  particle  which  properly  is  an  exclamation 
and  can  he  affixed  to  any  part  of  the  verb,  is  used  for  the  most  part  in  solil- 
loquies  ; birt  can  also  be  used  in  questions.  When  so  used  the  termination 
proper  is  dropped,  and  it  is  affixed.  It  may  also  be  affixed  to  any  of  the 
relative  participles. 

Propositive  Terminations. 


144. — What  we  have  termed  propositive  terminations, 
are  used  when  the  proposition  is  made,  in  the  doing 
of  which  the  speaker  is  to  be  a party.  It  can  conse- 
quently he  only  of  the  first  person  and  in  the  plural. 
They  are  joined  to  the  verbal  stem  and  no  tense 
root  is  used. 
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They  are  as  follows  : — 


(Let 

us  be  doing). 

(Let  us 

seize).  (Let  2is  go).  Termination. 

(1) 



44 

4j 

To  servants 

boys,  etc. 

(2) 

f <tl 

■ 

<111 

Among  equals 

(3) 

■jr  x] 

■ 1^4 

>1-4 

4I 

(“haHtalk”). 

f 

t §<=tl4-- 

• US 

<)]  4 4 1 

<114  I<il4 

( t I ^K...  a >]-  § ^)  4 Honorific. 

(5)  t-^1  |... i 


Note. — In  regard  to  these  terminations,  there  is  a dispute  among  Kore- 
ans ; some  claiming  that  (4'  and  (5)  should  always  end  in  X)pf 

, the 

being  the  same  as  in  ? ,.2.  and  purely  honorific,  Qthers,  however, 

claim  it  as  an  honorific  form  of  (2)  and  that  ■ti)  should  always  be  used. 
This  last  seems  the  most  reasonable,  but  is  very  largely  employed. 


Impeeative  Teeminations. 


145. — The  Imperative  terminations  are  used  when 
ordering  a person  or  persons  to  do  something,  and  are 
from  their  nature  restricted  to  the  second  pei'son  and 
may  be  singular  or  plural,  that  is  to  say,  may  command 
one  or  more  than  one. 

They  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  forgoing 
and  are  as  follows  : — 


(Bo  or  do  thou).  (Seize  or  seize  thou).  Termination. 

1^4^ ^^lor  44.  . . . To  inferiors. 

t ><1 ^1 >^|  

t± 4:  

t-i. ^ ^ or 


..2.  or  ><j  ji. 


t 


Half  talk  to 
friends,  etc. 
(Polite  among 
( equals. 

More  polite, 
about  like 
“please  do 
it.” 


or 


i 


Honorific ; 
used  in  en- 
treaties. 


fUsed  in 

prayers. 
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Moods. 

146.  — In  the  Basal  Conjugation  we  have  but  two 
moods,  with  Participles,  Supine  and  Bases. 

The  two  moods  are  the  Indicative  and  the  Volitive. 

147.  — The  Indicative  Mood  asserts  the  action  or 
state  expressed  by  the  verb,  simply  as  a fact,  or  asks 
whether  it  is  a fact.  It  is  used  in  dependent  as  well 
as  independent  sentences,  but  when  in  dependent 
clauses  the  termination  is  generally  replaced  by  some 
other  word,  as  a conjunction.  It  may  at  times  then 
be  rendered  by  either  the  indicative,  subjunctive  or 
potential  mood  of  the  English. 

148.  — What  we  have  here  called  the  Volitive  Mood 
is  that  mood  which  expresses  the  wish  of  the  speaker. 
It  may  be  either  in  the  form  of  a proposition  to  do 
something,  in  which  act  the  speaker  shall  participate, 
which  is  then  of  the  first  person  plural,  or  it  may  be 
in  the  form  of  a command,  exhortation  or  entreaty, 
when  it  will  be  of  the  second  person  and  may  be  used 
for  either  the  singular  or  plural. 

Note. — This  mood  has  been  called  by  some  the  imperative,  and  the  two 
classes  given  above  have  been  called  respectively  plural  and  singular.  The 
singular  may,  however,  also  be  used  for  the  plural,  and  aside  from  this  fact 
the  first  person  volitive  can  never  in  any  sense  be  called  a command.  Better 
than  this,  it  would  be  to  call  these  two  distinct  moods ; but  this  is  hardly 
necessary,  and  it  seems  much  better  to  us,  to  class  both  as  belonging  to  the 
volitive  mood,  the  one  in  the  first  person  plural,  and  the  other  in  the 
second  person. 

Participles. 

149.  — Like  the  Greek,  Korean  presents  us  with  what 
we  have  called  two  classes  of  participles,  the  first. 
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which  we  call  Verbal  Participles,  corresponding  in  use 
to  what,  in  Greek,  is  commonly  known  as  the  “ Parti- 
ciple;” and  the  second,  which  we  call  Relative  Partici- 
ples, corresponding  almost  exactly  to  the  Greek  ‘‘Verbal 
Adjective.”  Most  Korean  adjectives,  being  derived  from 
verbs,  it  has  seemed  best  to  us  to  hold  to  this  division, 
which  was  made  in  the  ‘‘  Grammaire  Coreenne,”  and 
thus  avoid  the  chance  of  confusion. 

Verbal  Participles. 

150.  — What  we  here  call  Verbal  Participle,  we  thus 
name,  because  it  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a verb 
than  the  relative  participle  as  far  as  its  use  is  concerned. 

Without  a direct  affirmation,  it  expresses  its  meaning 
as  an  accompanying  quality  or  condition  of  the  subject 
or  object  of  the  principal  verb.  Of  these  verbal  partici- 
ples, we  do  not  like  the  Greek  have  one  for  each  tense, 
we  have  only  two,  a past  and  a future.  That  most 
commonly  found  is  the  past  and  this  is  formed  by 
adding  6^  or  or  a euphonic  modification,  to  the 
verbal  stem.  The  future  verbal  participle  is  made  by 

to  the  verbal  stem. 

151.  — In  connection  with  the  Verbal  Participle  in«>J: 
and  there  has  been  much  discussion.  The  attempt 
has  been  made  by  many  to  prove  that  the  form  in 
t>f:  is  present  and  that  in  past.  This  theory  has 
found  much  favor  with  some-  It  has  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  with  not  a few  verbs  both  forms  are  found, 
and  that  the  past  indicative,  generally  forms  itself  in^ . 

There  are,  however,  great  difficulties  with  this  theory. 
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In  the  first  place,  in  those  verbs  where  there  are  two 
forms  they  are  to-day  used  interchangeably  by  the 
Koreans,  and  only  when  hard  pressed  for  a distinction 
by  a foreigner  will  they  acknowledge  a difference,  and 
state  that  it  is  temporal.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
main  difficulty.  If  this  distinction  of  present  and 
past  holds;  we  are  then  presented  with  the  anomaly  of  a 
host  of  verbs,  active,  neuter  and  passive  which,  irres- 
pective of  their  meaning,  have  no  present  verbal  parti- 
ciple; and,  on  tbe  other  hand,  a multitude  with  no  past 
verbal  participle.  We  see  also  that  those  verbs  which 
(according  to  this  theory)  have  no  past  verbal  participle, 
form  their  indicative  past  in 

152.  — In  looking  at  these  verbs,  however,  we  find 
verbs  of  a certain  form  or  spelling  taking  all  their  verbal 
participles  in  and  another  class  with  a different  form 
taking  them  in  and  between  these  not  a few  which 
may  take  either.  We  are  left,  then,  to  but  one  conclusion, 
that  the  forms  in  6^  and  are  not  two  forms  to  repre- 
sent different  tenses,  but  rather  the  two  forms  which 
the  same  tense  may  assume  for  the  sake  of  Korean 
euphony. 

The  general  rule  is,  that  all  verbs  the  ultima  of  whose 
stems  have  the  sound  of  d|.  or  form  their  past  verbal 
participle  in  or  *|:  and  all  others  in  or  ^ . 

To  this  rule,  there  may  be  a few  exceptions. 

153.  — The  verbal  participle  in  is  treated  by  the 
Koreans  in  much  the  same  way  as  a noun,  and  to  it 
may  be  affixed  postpositions  and  conjunctions,  some  of 
which  very  much  modify  its  meaning.  The  postposi- 
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tions,  most  commonly,  affixed  are-<^  (a  contraction  of 
i>f:  and 

Note. — The  here  spoken  of,  is  often  written  and  is  supposed  to  be 
the  verbal  part,  from  (to  use).  There  is  no  need  for  this,  especially 

as  we  find  such  a tendency  among  Koreans  to  contract  the  postposition 


These  postpositions  may  or  may  not  be  affixed,  but 
if  definitness  of  expression  is  desired,  they  must  be 
employed.  When  used,  they  slightly  modify  the 
meaning. 


t o)  4,  “ 

{ ' 


Having  done,”  or  “ doing.” 

After  ” or  “ by  having  done.” 

As  for  after  having  done  ”=If  you  do. 

As  for  doing,”  or  “ as  for  having  done  ” 
(rarely  used). 

Only  having  done  ” “by  only  doing.” 

Only  after  having  done,”  “ only  when 
you  have  done.” 


154. — The  following  sentences  will  illustrate  the  use 


of  these  postpositions. 

''ti 

diJL. 

t -T$? 

(Lit.  This  having^done,  what  will 
do)? 

>H=!  t 

3!4:. 

(Lit.  Korea-to  haviug^^gone,  com- 
merce will  make) . 


He  is  a man  that  lives  by 
farming. 

What  are  you  doing  this 
for  ? 

Having  been  a farmer,  he 
has  become  rich. 

I will  go  to  Korea  and  en- 
gage in  commerce. 
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4^ 

(Lit.  This  not  having  eaten  as  for, 
will  die. 

a 0-1^1  t4  >{:){£ 

3l±- 

(Lit.  That  way  having  sold  as  for, 
will  lose). 

a 4 

45/ pf. 

(Lit.  That  medicine  taking  as  for, 
will  not  get  better). 

±t  ^ 

5l  4- 

(Lit.  To-day  work  all  having  done 
only,  w'ill  I pay  you). 

4V±^]  4 4 -St  ^ 

(Lit.  The  Bank-to  having  gone  only, 
money  w id  get). 

a-S  Si -^4  S.it±. 

(Lit.  Japan  after  having  come-only, 
saw). 

5^  44  4 


If  you  do  not  eat  this,  you 
will  die. 

If  you  sell  in  that  way, 
you  will  lose. 

If  you  take  that  medicine, 
you  will  not  get  better. 

You  must  finish  your  work, 
if  I am  to  pay  you  to-day. 

You  must  go  to  the  bank 
to  get  the  money. 

I had  to  come  to  Japan  to 
see  it. 

I had  to  go  to  Korea  to 
make  his  acquaintance. 


(Lit.  Korea  after  having  gone  only, 
knew). 

155. — Before  we  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Kelative  Participles  a few  words  on  the  uses  of  these 
Verbal  Participles  must  be  given. 

There  can  of  course  be  no  agreement  between  it  and 
its  subject  and  it  may  be  used  with  either  the  subject 
or  object  of  the  principal  verb. 
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Its  main  uses  are  as  follows  : — 

Eeferring  to  the  subject. 

1st.  Simply  to  connect  an  accompanying,  with  a main 
action.  When  so  used  the  participle  and  verb 
may  be  rendered  by  two  verbs  with  a conjunction, 
or  sometimes  by  one  English  verb  containing  the 
two  ideas. 

Note. — For  the  difference  between  a participle  so  used  with  a verb,  and 
two  verbs  united  by  a conjunction  see  Part  II.  Chapter  X.  Sec.  I. 

±1.  Go  to  Nam  San  and  get 

some  flowers. 

(Lit.  NamSan-to  having  gone,  flower 
having  got  come). 

*^^1'  ^ I went  to  Korea  and  learn- 

ed  the  language. 

^1*  "a  I brought  some  Korean 

medicine. 

(Lit.  Korean  medicine  having  taken,  came) . 

156. — 2nd.  To  combine  this  accompanying  action, 
with  the  main  action,  as  the  cause,  manner  or  means. 

Note. — ^When  so  used,  it  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  Ablative  Gerund  of 
Latin,  and  it  is  rather  strange  that  heretofore  this  fact  should  have  been 
overlooked  and  the  Korean  Supine,  which  has  none  of  the  force  of  a 
gerund,  should  have  been  called  a gerund. 

Cause  : — 

til  dj  ^4:.  There  is  a great  deal  of 

water,  because  it  rained 
yesterday. 

■T  ^ It  4: . It  will  not  do,  because  it  is 

too  heavy. 

-T  ^ 4:  • Why  was  he  killed  ? 

(Lit.  What  having  done  died  ?) 
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Means  : — 

I took  medicine  and  am 
better. 

They  live  by  plundering. 
He  lives  by  begging. 

They  escaped  by  flight. 

He  boldly  went  to  the 
place  where  the  tiger 
was. 

157. — This  Participle  is  used  also  in  connection  with 
the  object  of  the  principal  verb,  or  with  a person  or  thing, 
mentioned  in  the  sentence.  It  then  conveys  some  idea 
of  time,  cause,  condition  ; but  the  relation  intended  and 
as  a consequence,  the  true  rendering  of  the  participle 
in  English,  can  only  be  learned  from  the  nature  of  the 
sentence  or  the  connection  in  which  it  stands. 

When  this  is  done,  the  object  of  the  principal  verb,  or 
the  person  or  thing  mentioned  to  which  the  participle 
has  reference,  is  considered  as  the  subject  of  the  verb 
contained  in  the  participle;  and,  if  a postposition  is  used, 
it  will  be  the  sign  of  the  nominative.  It  becomes,  then, 
a dependent  clause  and  in  this  way,  we  may  at  times 
luive  a number  of  nouns  with  the  nominative  sign,  one 
after  the  other. 


Manner  : — 


I went  to  see  my  friend, 
when  (or  because)  he 
w^as  sick. 

Flowers  bloom  well,  when 
there  is  much  sunshine. 
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va| 

t is  >11 


The  old  man  can  not  read 
well,  because  his  eyes 
are  poor. 

I pity  those  who  are  starv- 
ing for  lack  of  food. 


N.B. — Note  the  tlu’ee  uominatives  in  this  sentence. 


158.  — This  Verbal  Participle  is  also  largely  used  in 
the  making  of  compound  verbs.  When  such  compounds 
are  made,  their  meaning  can  always  be  obtained  by 
translating  them  as  simple  verbs. 

As : — 

{“  havinr/ taken,  to  come”)  to  bring. 

(“  havimj  taken,  to  (jo  ”)  to  take  away. 
{“having  eaten,  to  see”)  to  taste. 

{“  having  asked,  to  see”)  to  enquire. 

^ A ct,  {“having  opened,  to  put”)  to  leave  open. 

^ s 'i'  ^ , (“  having  mounted,  to  go  ”)  to  mount  (in  going). 

1 1 H "T  » (“  having  elevated,  to  put  ”)  to  put  up. 

Note. — It  win  be  seen  throughout  that  in  many  places,  the  Korean  verbal 
participle  past  can  be  rendered  in  Eughsh  by  the  present.  This,  however, 
does  not  aliect  its  being  a past  tense  and  in  aU  these  places,  it  win  be  seen 
that  with  equal  exactness,  and  generahy  with  more,  the  past  would  give  the 
sense,  although  the  EngUsh  idiom  requii’es  the  present. 

159.  — The  Future  Verbal  Participle  is  not  by  any 
means  as  often  met  with  as  the  past. 

The  most  common  of  its  uses  are  : — 

1st.  With  some  particle  such  as  (so  as  to), 

when  it  has  the  effect  of  giving  us  the  form  of  the 
verb  that  will  be  rendered  into  English  by  the 
words  “ so  that  it  will,”  ‘‘  so  that  it  can.” 

* From  ^ ^ Ji. , to  mount,  to  chmb. 

t From  ^ to  elevate,  to  raise. 
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As  : — 

^]  3.^i  iz^ 


Make  it  so  that  Air.  Kim 
can  come. 

Make  this  chair  so  that  it 
will  rock  well. 


2iid.  Used  alone  and  preceding  another  verb  it  gene- 
rally signifies  that  in  order  for  which,  the  action  of 
the  principal  verb  is  done,  and  may  be  rendered 


into  English  by  that,  so 

*1^4^  $ t)  >1-  >f| 

4^. 

-fit  4»l  il-i 

aj-  jLvje}.. 


that,  in  order  that,  to. 

Give  the  flowers  to  the 
boy  that  he  may  take 
them  away. 

Put  on  plenty  of  coal,  that 
the  room  may  be  warm. 

Get  some  chair  coolies  that 
we  may  go  to  Seoul. 

Come  to  eat. 


3rd.  The  second  and  by  far  the  the  most  common 
use  which  is  derived  from  the  preceding,  is  with 
the  verb  "s  Ji  ; giving  us,  the  force  of  a causative 
to  be  rendered  into  English  by  “ to  make  to,” 
“ to  cause  to,”  etc.,  or  it  may  be  used  with  't  ^ 
much  as  a sort  of  imperative. 

As  : — 

a $tl  >l>^\  t±.  Alake  that  boy  go. 

6j  ^ 4|  7)  S 2 As  these  flowers  are  so 

TJL.  pi’etty,  you  had  better 

buy  them. 
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Hi  tt 
^ H t±- 


f4l  4H 
t >1''M 


Since,  if  you  know  Eng- 
lish, it  will  be  a means 
of  communication  even 
though  you  travel  over 
the  whole  world,  study 
hard. 

Since,  if  you  do  not  study 
now,  you  will  regret  it 
hereafter,  you  had  better 
take  pains  to  study  well. 


Eelative  Participles. 

160.  — What  we  have  here  called  the  Eelative  Par- 
ticiple is  rather  a verbal  adjective  derived  from  the  verb. 
As,  however,  almost  all  Korean  adjectives  are  verbal 
adjectives  derived  from  what  may  be  termed  “ adjectival 
verbs  ” to  avoid  confusion  we  have  held  to  this  term 
as  has  been  already  stated. 

In  use  the  Eelative  Participle  always  stands  as  an 
adjective  qualifying  some  noun  and  may  generally  be 
rendered  into  English  by  a relative  clause. 

As  a consequence,  it  cannot  be  united  to  the  various 
postpositions,  unless  it  is  first  made  a noun  by  the  use 
of  such  words,  as  § (man),  ^ (thing)  or  one  of  the 
pronouns,  or,  as  is  often  done,  by  the  use  of  the  post- 
position d|  signifying  “ the  man” 

161.  — The  four  Eelative  Participles  most  commonly 
used,  may  be  termed ; Present,  Past,  Future,  and 
Future  Past. 
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The  use  of  the  terms  Present  and  Past  is,  as  will  be 
seen,  a little  unfortunate  and  the  terms  Active  and 
Passive  have  been  suggested.  The  same  difficulty 
existing  with  these  latter  as  with  the  former,  we  prefer 
to  retain  the  former. 

162. — What  we  have  termed  the  Present  Participle 
is  formed  by  adding  to  the  verbal  stem. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Present  Participle  follows 
the  lead  of  the  present  tense  and  where  in  the  present 
tense  the  stem  is  slightly  modified,  tins  modified  form 
is  used  in  the  present  participle.  This  modification 
for  the  most  part  occurs  in  verbs  whose  stems  end  in 
S simple.  When  this  is  the  case  the  2.  is  dropped 
in  forming  the  present,  both  indicative  and  participle. 
In  verbs  whose  stems  contain  a latent  , this  is  not 
done  even  though  it  end  in  2 . Then  the  stem  is  used, 
though  of  course  the  latent  h cannot  appear  in 

Note. — It  lias  been  said,  and  with  much  reason,  that  this  vl  should 
rather  he  called  an  “ active  particle  ” than  a “ present  tense  root  ” for  it  is 
only  used  with  actii-e  verbs;  and  with  neuter  verbs  is  never  found. 
However,  it  always  has  a present  sense  and  can  at  times  be  used  with  almost 
a passive  idea  so  we  prefer  te  call  it  simply  tlie  present  participle. 

When  used,  this  participle  has  the  effect  of  signify- 
ing the  person  or  thing  who  is  now  acting,  or,  though 
rarely,  being  acted  upon.  It  may,  then,  be  rendered 
into  English  by  the  relative  pronoun  with  is  and  a pre- 
sent participle,  or  with  the  simple  present  of  the  verb, 
or  by  a new  dependent  clause. 

If  I go  to  a foreign  coun- 

•^44:.  try,  there  will  be  few 

whom  I know. 
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ti)  §. ;?)  4 t y 4 
>)"‘l  ^^±- 


If  one  does  not  study,  one 
knows  nothing. 


3i4:. 


The  man  who  is  working 
now  will  soon  stop. 


163. — What  we  have  termed  the  Past  Participle,  is 
formed  by  adding  (which  may  undergo  a variety  of 
euphonic  changes),  to  the  verbal  stem.  There  is  little 
regularity  about  the  special  form  that  this  participle 
shall  take  ; any  rules  based  on  the  form  of  the  verb  will 
have  a number  of  exceptions. 

The  following  will,  however,  help  : — 

1st.  All  verbs  whose  stem  ends  in  a vowel,  form 
their  Past  Eelative  Participle  by  simply  adding  v. 
Here  we  see  the  ^ contracts,  and  to  uphold  the 
character  of  the  verb,  its  vowel  or  combination  of 
vowels  is  retained. 


Thus  :~ 

>1-^  (to  gfo)  ^ (gone). 

(to  come)  (come). 

(to  see)  ^ (seen). 

^ (to  do)  (done). 

2nd.  Verbs  whose  stem  ends  in  7,  a,  or  v,  form 
their  Past  Eelative  Participle  by  adding  ^ to  the 
verbal  stem ; in  some  cases  at  the  same  time  doub- 
ling the  final  letter  of  the  stem. 
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Thus  ; — 

{to  die)  (dead). 

^4:  {to  eat)  (eaten). 

'^4:  {to  fish)  (fished). 

=^4;  {to  hide) =5^  (hidden). 

^4:  {to  bathe)  (bathed). 

6b4l  {to  carry  in  one’ s arms).  (carried  in  arms), 

t!  4:  {to  put  on,  of  shoes) -(j (put  on). 


3rd.  Verbs  whose  stem  ends  in  fi  in  joining  to 
form  their  Past  Relative  Participle  follow  the  form 
of  the  past  verbal  participle,  and  where  with  this  a 
consonant  has  been  changed  or  added  to  the  stem, 
take  the  same  added  or  changed  consonant  with 
After  fi,  ox  g, ; according  to  the  Korean 
rules  of  euphony,  this  becomes  ^ or  g ; but 
in  all  other  cases  the  ^ is  retained. 

Thus 


til  4:  {to  receive)  V.P. 

„ „ „ 

))  X 1 > t>  )) 

,,  114.  ..  .. 

„ „„ 
..  •T^i,  „ ,, 

> ) 2c. ^1" ) ).  I ) 

M 3[n,  „ „ 


5!4i  {to  believe)  , 

114:  {to  wash)  , 

^ 4:  {to  find)  , 

^ f^o  tahe  off\ 

\ clothes.  J ’ 

jx  4:  {to  hear) 

{to  ash) 

{to  place) 

p,  . {to  receive) 

\ in  trust.) 


at  e> 
X ir 

a(  O 

1'^ 


tij  4* 
A C- 


:ic:^ 


3\^ 


(received) . 
(believed), 
(washed), 
(found) . 

(taken  off). 

(heard), 
(asked) . 
(placed). 

(received  ini 
I trust.  J 
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4th.  Verbs  containing  a latent  ^,form  their  Past 
Kelative  Participle  in  irrespective  of  the  final 
letter  of  the  stem. 


Thus  : — 

{to  pay)  ... 
^ {to  cover) 

^ 4:  {to  lose)  ... 
{to  be  sich) 


(paid). 

^ (covered) . 

^ (lost), 

(sick). 


5th.  Verbs  whose  stems  end  in  H form  their  Perfect 
Kelative  Participle  after  the  form  of  the  verbal 
participle,  those  whose  past  verbal  participle  is 
in  or  5j.  form  the  past  relative  participle  in  ^ 
or  ■£:  : all  the  others  in  ^ interposing  the  changed 
or  added  consonant  of  the  verbal  participle  if 
there  were  any. 


V.P. 

R.P. 

{to  be 

lacking) 

„ 

A 

>!  a 

(lacking). 

{to  carry  on 
the  back) 

>>  ^ -C) 

(carried). 

{to  seize) 

(seized). 

■o'  , 

{to  be 
beautiiul) 

TL  JL 

9)  f 

(beautiful). 

(to  be  near) 

(near). 

{to  be  light) 

' ^1-  V (light)- 

{to  be 
charming) 

' >>  § 'H' ■&>  (charming). 

{to  be  naii- 
r I U -!•  > seating) 

‘Mi!-?:,*"'' 

There  are  several  exceptions  to  each  of  these  rules, 
and  the  only  safe  way  for  the  student  is,  when  he 
learns  a new  verb,  to  learn  it  with  its  principal  parts. 
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164. — In  use,  the  Past  Pvelative  Participle  coincides 
with  the  present  relative  participle,  except  that  the 
past  tense  will  be  used  in  rendering  it  into  English. 
At  times,  also,  it  may  have  a passive  sense. 

Note. — Where  Uiis  passive  sense  liolcls,  it  is  really,  becanse  the  Koreans 
do  not  like  to  use  the  passive  voice,  but  in  rendering  it  into  English  a 
passive  should  be  used. 


Vl)>}. 

4 ^ 

^ tJL. 

ALvJ^i.. 

^J:±- 

±1 

4^^- 

>1^ 

t^U- 

Ssj  3^4  44 

of  5).. 

JiLjJL 


Where  have  you  put  the 
letter  you  received  ? 

Is  this  the  knife  that  you 
got? 

Wash  the  clothes  we  have 
taken  off. 

Bring  the  dishes  that  have 
been  washed. 

Can  not  you  think  of  the 
word  you  forgot  ? 

Dry  the  wet  clothes. 

The  followers  of  Confu- 
cious  are  many. 

Pay  him  for  what  he  has 
finished  today. 

What  you  heard  yesterday 
is  false. 

Do  you  again  ask  the 
question  you  just  asked? 

Do  not  use  money  that 
you  hold  in  trust  for 
another. 

Bring  the  book  that  was 
put  in  the  box. 
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165. — The  Past  Eelative  Participle  of  a neuter  verb, 
simply  proclaims  the  existence  of  the  state  or  condition, 
and  may  be  rendered  by  the  present  or  an  adjective. 


4 ■§  4;  (to  he  hot) 

(hot  or  being  hot). 

^*4;  {to  he  deep)  ... 

(deep  or  being  deep). 

4:  {to  he  heavy)... 

(heavy  or  being  heavy). 

± {to  he  bright)... 

(bright  or  being  bright). 

4:  {to  he  old) 

FT  *c 

(old  or  being  old). 

166. — The  Future  Eelative  Participle  may  be  formed 
from  the  past  by  changing  v into  S • 

It  has  the  force  of  about  to,  and  may  be  generally 
rendered  by  a relative  clause  with  a future  verb.  It 
may  be  used  to  express,  permission,  ability  or  simple 
futurity. 


t ^ t -SL-art 


\ ^14  oH 

ifi- 

S 6)  ^ -f.  » 4 6| 


Call  coolies  who  will  work 
well. 

I am  waiting  for  some  one 
who  will  go  to  Seoul. 

The  box  that  is  coming 
from  America  has  not 
yet  come. 

When  any  one  is  sick,  they 
have  no  desire  to  eat. 

If  it  is  a good  book,  it  will 
be  very  popular. 

As  the  price  is  so  high,  I do 
not  want  to  buy  it. 


^4- 

167. — The  Future  Past  Eelative  Participle  is  formed 
by  adding  ^ to  the  tense  root  of  the  indicative  past. 
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It  IS  not  nearly  as  much  in  use  as  the  three  already 
mentioned  ; but  with  etc.  gives  a past  effect  to 

their  rendering  with  the  future  participle.  These  render- 
ings may  be  seen  and  explained  in  the  following  : — 


>14 

44  51^2'  4 
^i4  5i4- 

5."^  ^4  5!-^  >14^ 


I had  thought  the  letter 
would  have  come,  but  it 
has  not. 

As  he  started  late  yester- 
day, he  will  not  have 
been  able  to  have  reached 
there  yet. 

As  the  thieves  must  have 
gone,  let  us  sleep. 


168. — A quite  common,  and  much  used  Relative 
Participle,  is  formed  from  the  progressive  tense  by 
adding  v to  the  tense  root. 

It  gives  us  then  a true  Imperfect  Relative  Participle 
that  generally  has  a past  sense. 


4'I«I  ^ 

■±  4 


The  merchant  who  came 
yesterday  has  come 
again. 

Buy  some  more  of  the 
fruit  we  were  eating  this 
morning. 

The  friend  whom  I had 
been  wanting  to  see  for 
many  years  came  this 
morning. 

Who  was  that  who  came  a 
little  while  ago  ? 


4<^^ 

4^ 


T 
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169. — In  addition  to  these,  relative  participles  may 
be  formed  almost  at  will  by  adding  {£  to  the  simple,  and 
V to  the  compound  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood. 

This  form  of  the  participle  is  at  times  found  qualifying 
a noun  ; but  is  more  often  used  with  particles  employed 
conjunctively  or  adverbially  ; such  as — or  >}■  meaning 


'‘whether”  or  and  jL,  used  in  soliloquies,  signifying 
doubt  etc. 

a 414  31-^4 

I can  not  tell  whether  he 

has  gone. 

y 4 4 if  {s  4 4 

Go  and  see  whether  Mr. 

Kim  has  come. 

Go  and  see  whether  that 

boy  has  taken  his  medi- 
cine, and  let  me  know'.* 

Foemee 

Supine. 

170. — There  is  a form  of  the  Basal  Conjugation  that 
in  use  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  Latin  Supine  in  um, 
and  we  have  therefore  called  it  the  “ Former  Supine.” 

It  is  generally  formed  by  adding  or  to  the 
verbal  stem.  This  form  generally  follows  in  the  lead  of 
the  past  verbal  participle,  taking  its  stem. 

"When  the  stem  ends  in  a consonant,  a vowel,  either 
^ or  $ , will  be  used  as  a connective. 

Note. — Verbal  stems  ending  in  S generally  take  their  supine  in  or 

. As : from  (to  know).  Where,  however,  there  is  a ^ 

in  the  past  verbal  participle,  which  is  either  a changed  or  added  consonant, 
and  which  does  not  appear  where  the  stem  precedes  a consonant,  this  same  £ 
appears  in  the  supine  ; but  the  connecting  consonant  must  be  there,  and  the 
Supine  is  found  in  »$.  . Thus  : — ^ dC  {to  hear)  has  — for  its  past 

verbal  pai-ticiple,  but  its  future  is  ^ and  hence  we  find  — 

(the  S.  following  £ becomes  $ ) for  the  supine. 
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The  supine  is  used  for  the  most  part  with  verbs  of 
motion,  although  w’e  do  at  times  find  it  with  other 
verbs,  to  signify  the  purpose  of  the  act. 

Come  to-morrow  to  work. 

He  has  come  to  get  the 
book. 

tsi  S-±.  He  has  come  to  study. 

Verbal  Nouns 

171. — The  Korean  verb  presents  us  with  two  verbal 
nouns,  and  by  some  these  have  been  said  to  be  inter- 
changeable. Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  and  the 
distinction  made  in  IT  53,  should  always  be  observed. 

The  one  is  formed  by  adding  a to  the  stem.  A 
very  simple  rule  for  the  formation  of  this  noun,  is  to 
replace  the  v of  the  past  relative  participle  by  n . 

Thus  ; — 


Verb. 

Past 

Ree.  Part. 

Verb.al  Noun. 

{to  tnmt) 

5/  -c  • gives 

iis  5i  o > (faith). 

{to  forpet) 

‘lA, 

wl ;?!.  (forgetful- 

>>  1 o > ness). 

(to  he 
beautiful) 

).  f ^ -p  > (l>eauty). 

For  sentences  illustrating  its  use  see  IT  53. 

172. — The  other  verbal  noun  is  formed  by  the  use  of 
7) . In  use  it  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  “ Latter 
Supine  ” or  “ Supine  in  u ” of  Latin. 

The  most  common  form  in  which  it  is  met,  is  the 
stem  as  seen  in  the  future,  with  7) . 
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Each  simple  tense  may  however  have  its  own  noun 
in  7)  ; which  is  then  formed  by  simply  replacing  its 
termination  by  7j . 

Thus  we  may  have  : — 

173— This  noun,  when  used  with  the  various  post- 
positions, has  at  times  a somewhat  different  effect ; 
such  as  cause  manner,  etc. 

Most  of  these  will  in  a moment  be  apparent  from  a 
literal  translation,  hut  a few  words  about  the  most 
frequent  forms  wdll  be  in  place. 

It  is  very  largely  used  with  in  phrases  and 
sentences  where  in  English  we  would  simply  change 
the  tone.  In  these  sentences,  the  verbal  noun  in  7)  of 
the  principal  verb  in  the  sentence  will  be  used,  and  im- 
mediately precede  the  verb.  It  has  the  effect  of  show- 
ing lack  of  interest,  doubt  as  to  the  result,  etc.  of  the 
action  expressed  by  the  verbs.  Its  true  sense  can 
always  be  gained,  by  rendering  the  verbal  noun  by  the 
English  noun  in  ing,  and  preceding  it  by  the  words, 
as  for. 


i-g 

(Lit.  That  house  beiug-goocT-as-Ior 
good  although,  little  small  is. 

0]  >1  >cj  a|  ixi  7]  ^ 

5!  is  ^ 7)  6)j 

s.±. 

a ja.7){r 


That  house  is  good  but  it 
is  a little  small. 

This  is  dear ; but  it  is 
pretty. 

As  far  as  the  looks  of  that 
watch  are  concerned  it 
is  good,  but  it  is  high 
priced. 
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174. — We  find  it  also  used  many  times  with  the 
postposition  «]  having  then  a causal  effect. 


^ 51-^ 

5f7|6))  ^ 4:?) 

t^±. 

t 1 

4$J4:- 

-4  7}  61)  4 6] 

a.  ^6]  s^Jvi|  Jtii 
?i:^l  li’5.^4:- 


That  man’s  life  was  saved 
through  his  meeting  the 
doctor. 

I made  a great  noise  be- 
cause thieves  came. 

Because  that  servant  has 
done  his  work  well  I 
have  given  him  a holt  of 
satin. 

In  the  taking  of  medicine 
I have  spent  a good  deal 
of  money. 

I killed  a good  many  deer 
because  the  gun  was 
good. 


— TL^liis  Is-Stf)  ^ liiJ.0  ooiisitl.d©cl  umiiy  3.  coimj)tioii  of  7|6)] 

, is  iu 

II 11  probability  a contraction  of  the  noun  in  and  some  part  of  the  verb 
^ (to  be).  It  is  in  such  general  use  now  that  some  even  call  it  a causal 
conj  unction. 


175. — When  used  with  ^ it  can  often  be  rendered 
by  the  English  infinitive. 


ii’li  HI  ^ ^ 

t 314:. 


I have  decided  to  start  for 
America  to-morrow. 

I spoke  to  the  doctor  about 
taking  some  medicine. 

I have  sent  word  to  my 
brother  that  I am  build- 
ing a house. 

I have  been  unable  to  at- 
tend to  any  thing  else  on 
account  of  letter  writing. 
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Bases. 

176. — It  remains  now  but  to  give  the  two  bases  on 
which  verbs  of  intention,  and  negatives  are  formed,  and 
we  have  the  whole  of  the  Basal  Conjugation. 

The  first  of  these,  is  what  we  have  termed  the 
“ Desiderative  Base.”  It  is  formed  by  adding  ^ or 
^ to  the  verbal  stem  as  it  is  seen  in  the  past  verbal 
participle  ; and  where  this  stem  ends  in  a consonant 
^ or  $ is  interposed  as  a connective. 

It  is  commonly  united  with  by  JL,  as  a connec- 
tive ; but  this  JL  may  be  dispensed  with  and  then 
contractions  will  follow. 

It  gives  us  thus  a verb  signifying — desire  to,  or  ititeii- 
tion  of  carrying  out  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb. 
When  the  verb  is  thus  formed  it  may  be  carried  through 
the  whole  Basal  Conjugation. 

To  intend  to  go. 

^JL  f JL  To  intend  to  give. 

To  intend  to  guard. 

It  may  at  times  be  used  alone  in  asking  questions, 
having  the  sense  of  “ Do  you  want  to,”  “ Do  you  desire 
to.”  This  use,  however,  is  not  common,  and  is  pre- 
eminently colloquial. 

Do  you  want  to  go  along  ? 

Do  you  want  to  read  the 
book  I brought  yester- 
day? 

1)’  *1  "T  ^ As  it  is  dark,  do  you  desire 

■T  to  stop  now  ? 
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177.  — A negative  idea  in  Korean,  may  be  expressed 
either  by  the  use  of  a simple  negative  preceding  the 
verb  as  in  English,  or  a negative  verb  may  be  formed. 
When  this  is  done,  what  has  well  been  termed  a Nega- 
tive Base  is  used.  This  base  is  formed  by  affixing 

to  the  verbal  stem.  Strange  to  say,  in  many  verbs  we 
may  have  two  forms  of  this  base,  one  formed  from  the 
stem  as  found  in  the  present  indicative,  and  one  from 
that  of  the  future  indicative. 

This  same  form  of  the  verb  is  always  used  when  a 
negative  verb  is  employed. 

Eor  its  use  and  examples  see  1l.  2U6  ff. 

178.  — It  will  be  seen  that  four  principal  parts  have 
been  given,  the  Present  Indicative,  Past  Verbal  Parti- 
ciple, Future  Verbal  Participle,  and  Past  Relative 
Participle.  With  a knowledge  of  these  any  other 
parts  can  be  formed.  In  the  verb  V ^ the  stem  is 
the  same  throughout,  hut  in  many  verbs  the  stem  as 
seen  in  the  first  three  may  differ. 

In  the  forming  of  the  other  parts  this  difference  holds 
and,  outside  of  the  supine,  desiderative  base,  verbal 
noun  in  ta , and  perfect  tenses,  the  general  rule  may 
hold  that,  when  the  part  or  parts  added  to  the  stem 
begin  with  a consonant  other  than  v,  the  stem  as  seen 
in  the  future  verbal  participle  will  be  used ; when  with 
a vowel  or  v,  the  stem  as  seen  in  the  present  indica- 
tive is  followed. 

Note. — When  the  stem  ends  in  a vowel  and  is  followed  by  a vowel,  a 
contraction  may  take  place ; when  the  stem  ends  in  a consonant  and  is 
followed  by  a vowel,  sometimes,  euphony  may  ieq[uii'e  the  main  consonant 
to  be  doubled  or  another  to  be  inserted. 
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We  find  then  ; — 

fTIie  Present  Participle 
and 

those  parts  of  the  Volitive  Mood  whose 
terminations  begin  with  a vowel. 

/The  Past,  Put-Past,  Pluperfect  and  Prob- 
FoUowing  the  Past  | Put-Past  tenses  of  the  Indicative. 

Verbal  Particiule  I Future  Past  Participle,  the  Supine  and 
^ ’’’  ( the  Desiderative  Base. 

/The  Future,  Progressive  and  Coutiimed  Fiit. 

of  the  Indicative,  those  parts  of  the  Voli- 
-!  tive  Mood  whose  tenuiiiations  begin  with 
a consonant ; the  verbal  noun  in  7j  ■ 
V and  the  Negative  Base.  ’ 

Following  the  Past  J The  Future  Kelative  Part,  and  the  Verbal 
Eelative  Participle.  Noun  hi  ct  • 


Following  the  Fut. 
Verbal  Participle  ... 


179. — We  have,  then,  the  following  : — 


The  Basal  Conjugation. 


Present 

Indicative. 


PRINCIPAL  PARTS. 


Past 

Verbal  Part. 


Future 
Verbal  Part. 


Past 

Relative  Part. 


■f  ^ or  ? t 


Indicative  Mood. 

Simple  Tenses. 

Do. 

Did. 

Will  do. 

Will  have  done. 


Present  Jl 

Past T 

P utnre  dc  . . . 

Fut.  Past 


Compound  Tenses. 


Progressive ^ ^ 

Pluperfect  ^ 

Continued  Future  ...  3l  ^ 

Probable  Fut.  Past.,  5!  ^ 


Am  or  was  doing. 
Had  done. 

Will  be  doing. 
Must  have  done. 
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VoLiTivE  Mood. 


1st  Person.  2nd  Person. 

Plural. 

To  inferiors,  

,,  equals,  '?<=|) 

,,  superiors, 

Paeticiples. 


6 To  inferiors,  g 

I „ equals,  t 

vS  ,,  superiors,  '? 


Eelative. 

Present,  "t  ^ , Doing. 

Past,  J , Done. 

Future,  f , About  to  do. 

Past,  Done. 

( I , Action. 

■■■  i 7| , The  doing. 

...  , To  do. 

...  "t  Desire  to  do. 

...  , To  do. 

Note. — 111  accordance  with  the  true  Korean  idea,  we  have  given  no  person 

in  tlie  indicative  mood,  and  we  would  remind  the  student,  that  any  one  of 
the  parts  there  given,  may  be  used  with  equal  correctness  for  fii'st,  second 
or  tliird  persons,  singular  or  plural.  We  would  also  call  his  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  tennuiation  3 in  the  declarative  table,  and  6 in  the  interrogative’ 
coincide,  both  in  fonn  and  in  use.  The  forms  given  in  the  simple  tenses 
may  then  be  used  either  affirmatively  or  interrogatively. 


Verbal. 

1?^) 

Past,  ■<  or  j- having  done. 

[ *):  i 

Future,  , 

Verbal  Nouns 

iNeg 

iDesid 

Supine  


180. — A knowledge  of  the  principal  parts  of  any 
verb  will  enable  us  to  carry  it  through  this  conjuga- 
tion. Some  of  the  most  common  verbs  that  are  a little 
irregular  in  forming  their  principal  parts  are  given  at 
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the  end  of  this  chapter,  and  the  student  is  advised  to 
commit  them. 

By  way  of  illustration  the  following  verbs  are  con- 
jugated, and  as  a matter  of  practise  it  would  be  well 
to  take  other  verbs  and  in  like  manner  construct 
paradigms. 


The  verb.  To  know. 

1.  Principal  Parts. 

-Ji--. 


2.  Moods,  Tenses,  etc. 


Pres 

Indicative. 

...  

Verbal  Part.  s. 

Kelative  Part,  s 

4 is- 

Past 

• 

t4  .... 

tf-- 

Fut 

..  

•••• 

t- 

Fut  Perf.. 

...  ^5.^514:  ... 

— .... 

til's' 

Pi’og 

...  ••• 

— .... 



Plup 

— 

— 

Cont.  Put...  

Prob.  F.  P.  ... 


Ini\  Equals.  Sup. 

Volitive  fist Pers.  Plural.  ^<il, 

Mood.l2nd  Pers 

Verbal  Nouns.  Supine.  Bases. 

6J.U..  Neg 

Desid.  ...^‘1^. 
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The  Verb,  To  hinder. 

I.— ACTIVE  VOICE. 


1.  Principal  Parts. 


“4-4:, 

"4-4  • 

2.  Moods, 

Tenses,  etc. 

Indicative. 

Verbal  Part.  s. 

Relative  Part,  s 

Pres 

...  '4'4:  

— ... 

°4-i£. 

Past 

...  

'4-4  ... 

^4-4- 

Fut 

...  ’4-314:  

°4->’l  ••• 

’4't- 

Put.  Perl. 

...  '4-5.»'3l4:  .... 

— ... 

’4-it>'^' 

Prog.  ... 

...  °4-'4  6l^  •••• 

— ... 

°4'a. 

Plup — 

Cont.  Fut...  — 

Prob.  E.  P.  •••  — 


Inf.  Equals.  Sup. 

Volitive  fist  Pers.  Plural, 

Mood.  121101  Pers 


Verbal  Nouns. 


Supine. 


Bases. 

Neg oj-;?!. 

Desid 


II.— PASSIVE  VOICE.  '2j'^|AL. 


1.  Principal  Parts. 

“-fil- 


2.  Moods,  Tenses,  etc. 


Pres 

Indic.vtive.  Verbal  Part.  s. 

....  ^4'^U - .... 

Relative  Part,  s 

^4-^1  is:. 

Past 

....  '4'^I$J4: ^4-^H.... 

°4-tl. 

Put 

....  ^4-^1314: 

°4'*i. 

P.  Perf. 

...  5|-^|$)5i4: — .... 



Prog.  ... 

...  — .... 



Plup.  ... 

....  “4-^1$? ...  - .... 

— 

Cont.  P. 

...  04-^1 31  pjelPf....  — 

— 

Prob.  P. 

P.  °4'^l$j3i'4*l^.  - 
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Inf.  Equals.  Sup. 

Volitive  fist  Pers.  Plur. 

Mood.|2nd  Pers.... 


Verbal  Nouns. 

Pj-*| 


Supine. 


Bases. 

Neg • 

Desid. 


Veebs  with  Conjunctions. 


181.  — While  the  matter  of  conjunctions  should  pro- 
perly be  left  to  the  chapter  on  conjunctions  ; they  vary 
so  much  in  their  uniting  with  the  verb,  that  a few 
words  about  them  and  their  use  is  needed  here.  In 
use  we  find  that  some  unite  with  the  verb  in  the  indica- 
tive, some  join  themselves  to  verbal  participles,  some 
to  relative  participles  and  some  directly  to  the  stem. 

182.  — The  following  list  of  some  of  the  conjunctions 
that  are  most  commonly  used,  divided  into  these  classes 
should  be  learned. 

1st.  Those  uniting  with  the  tenses  of  the  indicative 
mood  : — 




v|  





preceded  by  ^ 


If,  xohen ; conditional. 

Whereas  ; causal  and  concessive. 

In  as  much  as,  seeing  that,  since, 
as  ; marks  the  reason. 




^ Vf  Because  ; marks  the  cause. 

^ \ Although,  whether;  in  part  con- 

^ ( cessive. 
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M 

>i  *1^  

g preceded  by  ^ 


Althoxiqli,  though;  concessive  and 
in  part  disjunctive. 


>1^ 

“1  . 


Blit,  hoioever ; disjunctive. 
Whether. 

{When,  after,  mice ; temporal  and 
I causal. 

And. 

(At  the  time  that,  lohile.  Used  in 
[ surprise,  astonishment,  blaming. 


Note. — With  this  last,  sometimes  is  used  as  a connective. 


2nd.  Uniting  with  verbal  participles  : — 

3L  Though,  although  ; concessive. 


3rd.  Uniting  with  relative  participles. 


^ 

>1-  

'Jl 


Whether. 

( Whether,  used  also  in  soliloquies 
[ expressive  of  doubt. 

(Even  though,  although,  though  ; 
[ concessive. 

(When,  while,  whereas,  though  at 
\ the  same  time. 

(Used  in  soliloquies  expressive 
\ of  doubt,  or  surprise. 


4th.  Uniting  with  the  stem. 

JL  And. 

....  ..  While.  Signifies  simultaneous  action. 
There  are  some  adverbs,  interjections  etc.  that, 
uniting  with  the  indicative  tenses  in  the  same  way  as 
conjunctions  should  be  mentioned  here. 
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As  : — 

jL  Wlnj  ! Interjection  expressive  of  surprise. 

<5^  ...  Interjection  expressive  of  surprise. 

Note. — Tliis  is  used  with  the  verbal  termination. 

^>1-  . While  ; indicates  an  interruption. 

. JAn  exclamation  of  surprise  or  wonder 

I used  in  soliloquies. 

Note. — This  particle  is  in  much  more  common  use  in  the  Province  of 
Kyeng  Sang  Do.  It  is  there  used  to  either  superiors  or  inferiors  in  asking 
questions. 

183. — As  will  be  noticed,  those  uniting  with  the 
indicative  are  most  numerous.  When  the  conjunction 
is  affixed,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  the  termination 
is  dropped.  This  being  done  the  conjunction  unites 
itself  directly  with  the  verb,  but  euphony  may  make 
some  changes.  Conjunctions  beginning  with  v,  o 
and  C , cannot  unite  themselves  directly  to  stems  or 
verbal  forms  ending  in  a consonant.  A connective 
is  needed  and  ^ or  dj  is  quite  largely  used  for  this 
purpose. 

With  the  present  indicative,  there  being  no  tense 
root,  the  conjunction  unites  directly  with  the  verbal 
stem  and  the  rule  may  hold  that  with  all  stems  ending 
in  a consonant  other  than  S , ^A,  or  H , ^ will  be  used. 
Of  course  when  there  is  a latent  , it  will  appear  before 
the  With  those  ending  in  or  U , often  the  final 
letter  may  be  doubled  or  another  consonant  may 
enter  in.  The  only  rule  that  we  can  give  in  this 
matter  is,  that  all  verbs  whose  stems  end  in  and 
H , drop  the  final  v of  the  past  rel.  part,  and  add  the 
conjunction. 
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Verbs  whose  stems  end  in  S are  joined  to  conjunc- 
tions beginning  with  n directly,  without  any  negative  ; 
and  when  joined  to  those  beginning  with  v,  the  £ 
is  dropped. 

As  those  ending  in  a vowel : — 

^ Ji,  (to  come),  ^ (if  come),  ^ (although  come). 

(to  sleep),  ^]-  ^ (if  sleep),  4v|. 

(although  sleep). 

^ -S.  (to  give),  ^ ^ (if  give),  ^ (although  give). 

^ (to  use),  y (if  use),  (although  use). 

Those  ending  in  consonants  other  than  /»,  U or£; — 

^ ± (to  eat),  (if  eat),  ^ '1'  (although  eat). 

(to  die),  ^ (if  die),  (although  die). 

"S’  dC  (to  hide),  ? 'A  y (if  hide),  ^ ^ (although  hide). 

(to  be  plentiful),  2 ^ (if  plentiful),  plentiful). 

Those  ending  in  />■  and  H : — 


(to  receive)  R.  P. 

then 

(If  receive) 

3^± 

(to  suit)  ,, 

5f^ 

(If  suit) 

(to  be  lacking)  , , 

* (If  lacking) 

(to  ask)  , , 

> > 

(If  ask) 

(to  hear)  , , 

f 9 

(If  hear) 

Those  ending  in  S : — 

(to  know)  Stem  ^ (if  know),  (although  know), 

(to  blow)  ,,  ^ (If  blow),  -x 'i'  (although  blow). 

V (tofly)  ,,  e i a (If  fly),  ^ ^ (although  fly). 

^1  ^ (to  be  long)  „ ^ (If  long),  (although  long). 

With  tenses  other  than  the  present,  ending  in  a 
consonant,  the  connective  is  always  -^j. 


Is  also  largely  used. 
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As  : — 


4 


(although  he  gave). 


(he  gave).  (if  he  gave). 


(it  suited).  (if  it  suited). 


(although  it  suited). 


|he  vnll  go).  (if  he  will  go). 


(although  he  will  go). 


(he  will  get;.  (if  he  will  get). 


(although  he  will  get). 


184. — All  other  conjunctions,  etc.  unite  themselves 
directly  with  the  form  of  the  verb  without  the  aid  of 
any  connective. 


As : — 


If  he  go. 

If  he  hear. 

Since  he  will  go. 
Whether  he  hear. 


185. — In  this  place  it  will  be  well  to  give  a few  w'ords 


on  the 


Meanings  and  Uses. 


of  some  of  these  conjunctions. 

^ and  Both  these  conjunctions  have  a con- 

ditional force. 

The  first  is  simply  conditional,  and  is  rendered  into 
English  by  if.  It  may  be  united  with  any  one  of  the 
tenses  simple  or  compound.  When  united  to  the 
simple  tenses,  we  have  simple  supposition,  but  when, 
to  the  compound,  it  generally  has  the  idea  of  supposi- 
tion contrary  to  fact. 
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The  second  of  these  may  be  rendered  into  English 
by  ^L■>hen  or  if.  It  gives  to  the  conditional  sentence  a 
decided  element  of,  not  simple  uncertainty,  but  doubt 
and  improbability.  It  may  often  be  translated  by  “in 
case,”  “supposing  that.” 


It  ^ 


a 'tm. 

t 

ii  51  5!-  4:  • 

6H 

>1>»| 

■3-  >f  cl  ^ ''f'  i 

514:. 

>1- 

If  you  buy  a horse,  there  is 
no  need  for  a chair. 

If  Mr.  Kim  brings  the 
money  to-morrow;  I will 
buy  that  house. 

If  I had  known  that  he 
was  sick  I would  have 
gone  to  see  him. 

If  he  had  taken  that 
medicine,  he  would  not 
have  died. 

If  I had  known,  I would 
have  preventedhis  going. 

If  you  were  going  now,  I 
too  would  go. 

I will  go  to-morrow  if  I 
should  get  better  to-day. 

If  a letter  should  come 
take  care  of  it. 


186. — . This  conjunction  has  been  the  source  of 

much  discussion  because,  at  times,  it  was  found 
giving  a simple  causal  effect ; and  then,  again,  without 
any  apparent  reason,  implying  opposition  to  something 
that  follows,  something  unexpected. 
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On  examination  we  find  that  the  first  sense  always 
appears  with  the  simple  tenses  ; and  the  second,  with 
the  compound. 


is  then  exactly  equivalent  to  the  English  word 
%ohereas,  which  may  have  this  dual  idea  and  is  used  in 
the  same  connections.  With  simple  tenses,  v)  is 
equivalent  to,  considering  that,  it  being  the  case  that, 
as,  since  : with  the  compound,  however,  “ lohen  in 
fact,”  “ ichile  — on  the  contrary  ; ” introducing  some- 
thing unexpected  or  it  may  at  times  introduce  a result 
and  mark  the  cause. 


±^]±. 


^ ti 

Ji.'i 

»I>1-  5- 

5f4:. 

a e s. 

>1^2. 

^It5 

^ >1- 

if  4:. 

•f4 

t 

t 

51^4: 

^ 

Come  early  to-morrow,  as 
we  will  study. 

Since  he  has  been  a success- 
ful merchant,  he  is  now 
rich. 

I was  going  to  Seoul  to-day 
but  it  rained  and  I did 
not. 

I built  a good  house  but  it 
took  fire. 

Intending  to  go  to  Japan  I 
went  as  far  as  Chemulpo, 
but,  the  boat  had  gone 
and  I could  not,  so  came 
back. 

Because  he  studied  hard 
he  became  a renowned 
scholar. 

He  was  arrested  by  the 
police  because  he  stole. 
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187. — y>l-  with  its  various  modifications,  dj, 
preceded  by  v,  and  all  mark  the  reason,  or  that 

on  account  of  which  something  is  done. 

The  strongest  of  these  is  which  is  about  the 
equivalent  of  the  English  word  because. 


a ^ 6)  y ^ t 
*1^  t| 

4 Si  4:- 

a 4-  ’’^314:. 


Since  that  servant  works 
well  he  has  been  in  this 
house  many  years. 

As  I eat  heartily  a little 
while  ago,  I cannot  eat 
more  now. 


1S:3|4:. 

31-3:  i 

J! 

^314- 

^ -cil  has  a little  more  of 
often  almost  be  translated  i 


As  the  journey  is  a long 
one,  the  traveling  ex- 
penses will  be  heavy. 

As  the  load  is  heavy,  call 
a strong  coolie. 

I can  not  buy  it,  because 
the  price  is  high. 

As  I have  plenty  of  money 
now,  I must  pay  my 
debts. 

a temporal  sense,  and  may 
)y  a conditional  clause. 


4^1  t a 

^6}  51314:. 

c]  a 

6)  ai^4  ^ 

ar4^. 

5^  tt 

5:t±. 


Since  I have  thought  over 
the  matter  again,  that 
affair  will  not  succeed. 

After  comparing  this  satin 
with  that,  this  is  very 
dear. 

Now  that  I have  tried  the 
study  of  Korean,  I think 
it  will  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult. 
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188. — ■y  Vf.  This  is  a contraction  of  the  ending  of 
the  verbal  noun  in  7) , with  the  postposition  and  a 
form  derived  from  the  verb  {to  he).  It  signifies  be- 
cause, and  shows  that  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb 
that  it  governs,  was  the  real  cause  of  the  action  con- 
tained in  the  principal  verb  of  a sentence.  It  is 
stronger  than  any  of  the  conjunctions  given  in 
186,  and  187,  as  it  marks  a result,  following  from  a 
cause. 


X3 

T 

•3  MM 

ft 

>[x} 

JL 

SlJl. 

! 

B|>|. 

Because  that  fellow  insult- 
ed me  without  reason,  I 
had  him  locked  up. 

Because  I am  afraid  of 
robbers  I carry  fire  arms. 

I put  on  my  water  proof, 
because  it  was  raining  a 
little  while  ago. 


189.— vf.  is  equivalent  to  though,  or  although,  and 
has  a concessive  force.  It  is  also,  used  with  verbs  of 
knowing,  telling,  etc.,  where  we  would  use  the  English 
word  xohether.  In  such  cases,  like  the  English  word 
whether,  it  signifies  the  first  of  two  or  more  alternatives, 
expressed  or  understood.  If  expressed,  the  same  parti- 
cle 'j-  is  used  to  designate  the  other  alternatives. 


He  talks  well  enough,  but 
■f  -i.-  he  cannot  work  well. 

U 't.  .H,  ’!  VI  5 4:-  Though  the  price  is  small, 

it  looks  well. 

oj,vj,  n 6 x}i\^  Sleep  or  not,  suit  yourself. 
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I You  ought  to  do  this 
>]  whether  you  die  or  live. 


190, — 'i  5{,,  i;|  (sometimes  written  5f),  and  | 
preceded  by  v,  may  all  he  rendered  by  though,  al- 
though, as  though,  as  if,  however,  etc.  They  generally 
have  a concessive  force,  but  we  quite  often  find  them 
employed  where  in  English  we  would  use  a disjunctive. 


4 -2.^314:. 

^4 

4-  • 

4^  If  4:. 

t4  ^A±- 
tJs:  ^4 

4 0)|  4 f .g.  I 

fJl  4iV^. 


Although  I eat  this  fish,  I 
do  not  know  its  name. 

Though  I fired  off  my  gun, 
I did  not  get  a deer. 

Though  there  are  plenty 
of  cats,  they  do  not  catch 
the  rats. 

Though  he  is  tall,  his  legs 
are  short. 

Even  though  a man  does  a 
host  of  useless  things, 
of  what  account  is  it  ? 

Even  though  you  bring 
medicine,  after  a man  is 
dead,  is  it  any  use  ? 


191.— 4 fe:.  This  word,  unlike  most  Korean  con- 
junctions, refers  more  to  what  follows,  than  to  what 
precedes  it.  It  may  consequently  appear  at  times,  at 
the  beginning  of  a sentence,  and  at  times  we  do  find  it 
also,  standing  alone  at  the  end  of  a sentence.  All  such 
sentences  are,  however,  incomplete.  It  may  be  ren- 
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dered  into  English  by  hut,  however,  etc.  In  its  union 
with  the  verb,  the  termination  may  be  retained,  or  it 
may  be  replaced  by  3^!  • 


Note. — In  connection  toUi  this  word,  we  should  not  forget  that  it  is  not 
much  used  by  Koreans.  They  as  a rule,  prefer  to  use  one  of  the  concessive 
particles,  and  generally  transpose  tlie  sentence  and  do  so.  At  times  they 
express  the  same  idea  by  tlie  use  of  the  verbal  noun  in  ^|  , with  the  post- 
position \£  . See  II  173.  It  seems  almost  as  though  the  Korean  prefers 
to  use  any  other  phrase  than  tliis,  and  careful  attention,  will  reveal 
the  fact  that  {£  is  much  more  commonly  used  by  foreigners,  or  Koreans 
with  whom  tliey  are  associated,  than  by  Koreans  generally. 


A few  illustrations  of  its 

aii£  -tH 


use  are  given  : — 

It  is  good,  but  it  is  dear. 

It  is  raining,  but  we  had 
better  go. 

I am  going  out  to  get  a 
pheasant,  but  I do  not 
know  whether  I shall 
succeed. 


192. — >1  'j'.  This  conjunction  may  be  rendered  into 
English  by  lohether,  or  ; or,  when  repeated,  by  tohether 
— or.  Like  the  in  its  secondary  use,  of  IF  189,  it 
signifies  one  or  more  alternatives. 


t±- 

t±- 

a.>]^  ^1-^. 


Go  or  not,  do  as  you  wish. 

Eat  or  starve,  do  as  you 
think  best. 

Whether  it  is  large  or 
small,  buy  it. 
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193. — >j  % signifying  w/ie7z.,  after,  since,  as,  has  both 
a temporal  and  causal  effect.  It  is  found  for  the  most 
part  in  books,  but  may  at  times,  though  very  rarely  be 
used  in  conversation. 


t>j^ 

t ''•’14  AH  AH  t 
AH  HA  4*1 
AH  AH 


•When  they  say  a friend  is 
dying  how  can  one  but 
go? 

When  some  one  else  says 
that  you  took  the  book  ; 
how  can  you  say  you 
did  not  ? 


194. — H-  This  conjunction  is  simply  connective  and 
signifies  and.  Unlike  its  equivalent  JL  which  unites 
directly  with  the  stem,  A may  unite  with  any  one  of 
the  tenses  and  then  replaces  its  termination. 


e 

*1  v 4^ . 


U 

^ -r 


& T 


Sf.  v 
* 


-^4 

4^-^)  A^H  4^^) 

H- 

6j  v >«)  -wj  H A A H H 
4^1  5.4i  At 

^ <il  ^1  1 1 JL . 

195.— JL >4,  J14:.  -S-iL!- 


Can  I eat  and  study  (at  the 
same  time)  ? 

How  can  you  both  play 
and  study  ? 

When  did  you  go  and 
when  did  you  come  ? 

Tell  exactly,  what  time 
you  will  go  and  at  what 
you  ought  to  be  coming 
back. 

These  are  but  three  differ- 


ent forms  which  the  same  conjunction  may  assume. 
They  may  be  rendered  into  English  by  — at  the  time 
that,  lohen,  while,  though  at  the  same  time,  lohen  in 


fact,  and  are  used  in  expressing  surprise,  astonishment, 
and  in  reproaching. 
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As  a rule,  they  unite  directly  with  the  verb,  after  its 
termination  has  been  dropped,  but  ^ may  be  used  as  a 
connective. 


-g-  ai  >1-  J2.  JL  nj  V) 

t^. 

t^dc. 


Even  now  while  the  rain 
is  coming  down,  do  you 
say  it  does  not  rain  ? 

When  your  house  is  on  fire, 
are  you  not  going  ? 

Though  the  pencils  are 
good,  at  the  same  time, 
he  says  they  are  bad. 

Though  Mr.  Kim  was  iir 
he  said,  he  was  out. 


196. — 5.-  This  conjunction  signifies,  though,  al- 
though, and  has  a concessive  force,  but  is  commonly 
only  found  united  with  the  past  verbal  participle. 


^■3-  >)-5.  a >^1  -1.4 

is 

^5! 4:. 

Sit ^4  ^ 

^ t '"Mi 

4^1  4^t5i4:. 


Even  though  you  go  now 
you  can  not  see  that 
man. 

Though  the  price  is  high,  I 
will  buy. 

Even  though  the  chair 
coolies  have  come,  per- 
haps he  will  not  go. 

Although  I would  like  to 
buy  that  house,  I can 
not  afford  it. 


197.— and  >1-  are  both  used  with  relative  parti- 
ciples and  signify  whether,  whether  — or,  with  verbs  of 
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knowing  and  not  knowing,  etc.  In  uniting  with  the 
participles,  except  the  future  participle  in  S,  they  unite 
directly  and  no  connective  is  needed.  With  this,  how- 
ever, ^ is  needed  as  a connective.  We  find  these 
conjunctions  largely  in  use  with  those  relative  participles 
that  are  derived  from  the  various  simple  and  compound 
tenses  by  affixing  {£  and  v.  Both  these  conjunctions 
are  also  largely  used,  (>J-  more  frequently)  in  soliloquies, 
expressive  of  doubt  and  hesitation. 

With  reference  to  the  word  j2.,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
also  has  this  latter  sense,  and  is  used  in  the  same  way. 


±t 

I do  not  know  whether  he 
will  come  to-day. 

H 

Ascertain  whether  he  has 
finished. 

Go  and  find  out  whether 
he  is  at  home. 

I can  not  tell  whether  he 
came  yesterday. 

iiL¥  3I4:- 

I do  not  know  whether  I 
shall  go  to-morrow. 

S€>l- 

How  had  I better  do  it  ? 

How  would  it  he  to  go  to 

Japan  and  buy  it  ? 

198— 5}.  5..  This  conjunction  is  found  only  with 
the  regular  future,  and  future  past  relative  participles. 
It  has  the  sense  of  though,  although,  even  though  etc., 
and  is  the  strongest  of  the  Korean  concessives.  With 
the  future  participle,  it  has  a present  and  hence  with 
the  future  past,  a past  sense. 
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;e|5}.£  05.5J4;. 

5!-^  ^ 

3['i±- 


Even  though  you  tell  him 
to  come  again,  he  will 
not. 

Even  though  you  take  the 
medicine,  you  will  die. 

Although  I went  yesterday, 
I did  not  meet  him. 


199.—  >^1  is  equivalent  to  when,  while,  whereas, 
though  at  the  same  tivie,  and  is  joined  to  relative  par- 

Why  are  you  going  when 
it  is  raining  ? 

Whereas  they  built  that 
house  well,  why  do  they 
want  to  pull  it  down  ? 
When  there  are  a host  of 
friends  coming  to-mor- 
row, have you  not bought 
a thing  with  which  to 
entertain  them  ? 

200— i.  Like‘s  ,this  conjunction  is,  as  a rule,  simply 
connective,  and  may  be  rendered  into  English  by  and. 

Note. — This  same  connective  may  be  affixed  to  any  one  of  the  tenses  in 
the  foi-ms  ending  in  6|,,  and  used  with  ? JL  ! it  then  gives  us  the 
regular  form  for  indirect  discoui'se. 

lz.jL  Put  out  the  light  and  go 

to  sleep. 

>\JL  ±'i  a He  went  yesterday  and 

again  to-day. 


ticiples. 

^ '^I  tII 

tJL. 

>11 
V ^ . 
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2 t >y% 

±^2^ 
5.  ^TJl^'Iv)  Sl^ 
^4  ^v-|4. 


As  both  the  flowers  are 
out,  and  the  weather  is 
fine,  let  us  take  a walk. 

As  the  Alinister  and  the 
President  of  the  Foreign 
Office  are  both  coining 
to-morrow ; buy  some 
good  fruit. 


201. — jL'f  and  are  both  interjections  ex- 

pressive of  surprise,  and  are  used  with  the  indicative 
tenses.  With  JL  4 the  termination  is  dropped  ; with 
it  is  retained.  It  may  be  rendered  into  Eng- 
lish by  why  I preceding  the  clause. 


a|>l-  -2.4 

-2.1  ^^4  4-^ 

^ a|4 

jl4. 

4i'^j 

:x^  4- 

444  4 4 4:  a4  6{,. 


Why  ! It  was  raining  yes- 
terday and  it  is  raining 
again  to-day. 

Why  ! The  boy  who  came 
yesterday,  has  come 
again  to-day. 

Why  ! It  will  rain  again 
to-morrow,  for  the  South 
wind  has  been  blowing 
all  day. 

"Why  ! It  is  wonderful  that 
the  flowers  in  winter  are 
like  those  of  spring. 

Why  ! Air.  Kim  died  yes- 
terday. 

Since  the  wind  is  blowing 
so  hard,  it  will  indeed, 
be  a great  conflagration. 
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202, — Signifies  while,  at  the  time  that,  when, 
and  implies  an  intex’ruption.  It  is  a conjunctive  adverb, 
and  may  unite  with  any  of  the  simple  tenses  of  the 
indicative. 


It  may  at  times  he  rendered  by  hnt. 


®I  ft  >1-  ^ >1 
"It 


I met  Mr.  Kim  when  I 
was  coming  to  Seoul. 

I got  this  disease  when  I 
was  going  to  Japan. 

I intended  to  go  to  Ameri- 
ca, but  did  not. 

I intended  to  see  the  Minis- 
ter to-day,  but  did  not. 


203.— This  conjunctive  adverb  also  signifies 
while,  but  it  has  the  sense  of  simultaneous  action,  and 
indicates  that  the  actions  expressed  by  the  dependent, 
and  the  principal  verbs  were  carried  on  at  the  same 
timi!. 


He  smokes,  while  he  reads 
his  book. 


1314:. 

^ ^ M 4 
t ^>*1 


Let  us  consult  about  it, 
while  we  are  going. 

I will  read  the  letter,  while 
eating. 

The  teacher  committed  the 
care  of  the  scholars  to 
me,  while  he  went  home. 
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>]■ 

The  owner  of  this  house, 

1 

committed  the  key  to 

my  keeping,  while  he 

went  to  Seoul. 

fli  ± 4^. 

It  blows  while  it  rains. 

^)>1-  At  the  same  time  that  my 
t/"  § Ji . head  aches,  my  stomach, 

aches. 


with  adverbs  of  time  such  as  (a^  once)  etc., 
has  also  the  sense  of,  as  soon  as.  For  illustrations  of 
this  see  Part  II.  Chap.  VII,  § III.  Sec.  23,  3. 

The  Desidekative  Verb. 

204.  — The  regular  desiderative  verb  is  formed  by  the 
use  of  the  desiderative  base  with  'fJL,  which  are 
generally  connected  by  the  connective  JL . The  jL  may, 
however,  be  dispensed  with,  and  then  still  further 
contractions  may  take  place. 

When  such  desideratives  are  formed,  they  can  be 
carried  through  the  whole  basal  conjugation.  They 
are  equivalent  to  the  English  words  to  desire  to,  to 
intend  to,  to  want  to. 

As  : — 

To  intend  to  eat. 

To  intend  to  go. 

t-JL To  intend  to  sleep. 

205.  — Another  form  of  the  desiderative  may  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  JL  ^ ov  JL^\-  affixed  to  the  verbal 
stem,  with  "tJL- 
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In  use  these  two  are  often  interchangeable,  and  both 
signify,  desire,  intention. 

The  true  distinction  between  these,  is,  that  while  the 
form  in  ^ or  signifies  rather  desire  wish,  that  in  ^ 
or  has  more  the  idea  of  purpose,  intent. 

As  I am  at  Seoul  now,  I 
purpose  seeing  Mr.  Kim. 
While  I was  in  America,  I 
intended  buying  a steam- 
boat. 

I intend  consulting  with 
the  Korean  Minister. 


tJi. 


tJL- 

Further  illustrations  of  both  these  desiderative  forms 
will  be  found  in  Part  II.  Sec.  13  of  Aux.  Verbs. 


Negatiates. 

206. — There  are  in  Korean  two  negatives,  ^ or 
and  Both  are  simple  negatives  and  may  be 
rendered  into  English  by  not.  however,  always 
brings  in  the  idea  of  the  will  of  the  subject ; on  the 
other  hand,  generally  conveys  the  idea  of  inability,  and 
is  used  in  negations  that  were  brought  about  generally, 
without  an  act  of  the  will  of  the  subject  of  the  verb. 
This  distinction  between  and  should  not  only  al- 
ways be  recognized  when  listening  to  Koreans,  but  must 
always  be  observed  in  speaking.  By  a lack  of  discrimi- 
nation in  this  matter,  the  most  ludicrous  mistakes  often 
occur.  These  words  may  be  used  adverbially  when 
they  precede  the  verb  they  negate. 

On  account  of  the  distinction  mentioned  above,  ^ 
may  often  be  rendered  by  the  English  can  not. 
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5!- 4:. 

^ i-c  “it  5!4:- 


He  is  not  sleeping  now. 

He  did  not  go  yesterday. 

I will  not  take  any  supper. 
I can  not  start  to  day. 

I did  not  see  you  before. 

I can  not  come  afterwards. 


207. — These  same  words  may  be  united  with  ^ , 
when  they  form  negative  verbs,  and  still  maintain  the 
distinction  mentioned  above. 


When  these  negative  verbs  are  used,  they  are 
preceded  by  the  negative  base  of  the  verb  they  negate. 
Thus  they  give  us  a negative  form  of  the  principal 
verb.  From  the  verb  we  have  the  negative 

base  ^ which  joined  to  the  negative  verb  <5{. 
gives  us  4^  tJL.  But  the  and  the  ? Ji 
may  contract  into  ; the  and  the  ^ into 
and  we  have  then  ^ ^4:  as  the  negative  of  the  verb 
^ 4:  {to  he  bright). 

In  like  manner  from  any  verb,  a negative  verb  may 
be  formed,  which  in  turn,  may  be  carried  through  the 
whole  basal  conjugation.  In  forming  a negative  from 
the  negative  base,  with  from  the  nature  of  the 

case,  contractions  cannot  occur. 


Negatives. 


S4:, 

To  be  good. 

or  S.^±. 

To  eat. 

4*i  t J2. 

M 

4-i. 

To  give. 

4 4 

tJL 

41^4:. 

, To  walk. 

4 t .5. 

„ S^^4:. 

1 To  be  bother- 

4^1 

[ some, 

( t±  J 

^’11^4:. 

^4:, 

To  die, 

^4 

44 

..  ^^4:. 
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208.  — The  nefi'ative  verb  {to  avoid)  is  much 

more  used  in  Korean  than  its  corresponding  word  in 
English.  For  the  most  part,  it  is  found  in  commands, 
entreaties,  exhortations  not  to  do  something.  Like 
the  other  negative  verbs,  it  is  preceded  by  the  negative 
base  of  the  verb  expressing  the  action  to  be  avoided, 
t ^^^1  Do  not  take  wine. 

Do  not  play. 

S °u.  Avoid  injury  to  others. 

209.  — Certain  verbs  have  corresponding  negative 
forms,  such  as,  to  leant,  and  to  refuse  ; to  hnoie  and  to  he 
ignorant  of;  and,  where  these  exist,  they  are  of  course 
used  in  preference  to  the  negative  form  that  might  be 
derived  in  the  manner  described  above. 


For  example  : — 

To  like. 

4-2.  ••••  ..  To  know. 

3.^  To  be  big. 

■^4:  To  be  high. 

4:  To  exist. 

'i}4:  To  eat. 


a 4 ? -2.  To  dislike. 


3.^3 To  be  ignorant  of. 

...  To  be  small. 

4: To  be  low. 

^4; To  be  lacking. 

■3'  4: To  fast. 


Auxiliaey  Veebs. 


210. — There  are  a number  of  verbs  in  Korean,  which 
joining  themselves  to  other  verbs  or  parts  of  verbs,  give 
not  so  much  a double  sense  to  the  new  verb  thus 
formed,  but  a new  sense,  derived  from  the  union  of  the 
two.  These  verbs  have  been  termed  auxiliary  verbs, 
and  while  the  term,  thus  used,  does  not  signify  the 
same  as  when  used  in  most  gi’ammars,  we  see  no  reason 
to  make  a change. 
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Many  of  the  verbs  thus  used  as  auxiliaries  retain 
their  original  meaning  throughout,  and  as  a rule,  a 
careful  study  of  the  auxiliary,  and  the  form  of  the  verb 
with  which  it  is  used  will  give  an  accurate  understand- 
ing of  the  joint  meaning  of  the  two  as  used  together. 

In  their  use,  we  find  that  they  are  joined  sometimes, 
to  the  verbal  participles,  sometimes,  directly  to  one  or 
other  of  the  simple  tenses,  sometimes  another  particle 
is  interposed,  and  sometimes  they  are  joined  to  the 
relative  participle.  One  and  the  same  verb,  may  act 
as  auxiliary  in  all  these  ways.  The  greater  number, 
however,  are  joined  to  the  verbal  participles. 

211. — The  following  is  a list  of  the  most  common, 
divided  into  classes,  according  to  their  method  of  unit- 
ing with  the  verb  : — 


1st.  Those  united  to  the  verbal  participle  : — 

To  be. 

JLJ. To  come. 

>1-^ To  go. 

li  JSI.  To  see. 

-5  ..i.  preceded  by  ^ 

worthy. 


5|d 

To  become. 



To  leave. 



To  grow. 



To  give. 



To  do. 

2nd.  Joined  to  verbal  tenses  : — 

connected  hxy  'f , (to  see). 
3rd.  Joined  to  relative  participles  : — 
connected  hy  (to  see), 
dc,  connected  hy  >}-,  (to  want) 


4th.  Joined  to  the  stem  : — 

S}  connected  hy  JL,  (to  be). 

cojinected  hy  JL,  (to  want), 
d.  ^ 4: , (to  be  worthy  of) . 

^ dJdL,  (to  regard  as). 
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These  are  bnt  a few  of  the  auxiliaries  in  common 
use  ; and,  as  has  already  been  said,  an  exact  rendering 
of  them,  with  the  connecting  particles  and  the  verb 
they  join,  will  always  give  the  meaning  to  be  conveyed. 
A few  words,  however,  about  some  of  them  will  illus- 
trate this  and  aid  the  student. 

212,  — and  ^|JL.  The  first  two  verbs  are 

affixed  to  verbal  participles,  and  mark  the  movement, 
here  or  there,  as  the  case  may  be.  is  also 

affixed  to  neuter  verbs,  signifying  that  the  state  ex- 
pressed by  the  neuter  verb  is  gradually  and  constantly 
increasing  ; and  ^ has  this  same  sense.  These  verbs 
then,  correspond  to  what  in  Latin  are  known  as 
“ hiceptives.” 

To  lower,  To  come  down,  To  go  down. 

JL  ^ To  raise,  To  come  up,  To  go  up. 

1^  4:  To  be  bright,  'if.  >[•  To  grow  bright. 

^ ^ To  be  black,  To  grow  black. 

4l  To  be  old,  ^ ^ To  grow  old. 

213.  — (to  see)  may  be  found  used  as  an  auxi- 
liary, united  either  with  a verbal  participle,  or  with  a 
relative  participle,  or  with  a simple  tense. 

1st.  United  with  a verbal  participle  ; no  connective 
is  needed,  and  the  verb  Jj.  generally  then  has 
the  sense  of,  to  try.  But,  at  times,  it  and  the  verb 
for  which  it  acts  as  an  auxiliary,  may  be  rendered 
into  English  by  one  word. 

^ “ Eating  to  try  ” to  taste. 

“Asking  to  see”  to  inquire. 

H Jl,  “ Cutting  to  try  ” to  try  to  cut. 
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2], 4. — 2nd.  United  with  the  relative  participles,  or 
with  a simple  tense,  with  >(■  and  respectively  as 
connectives,  it  signifies  prohahility , likelihood.  This 
sense  comes  naturally  from  a literal  translation,  and 
lit.  “ Gone  looks,”  means  “ It  looks  as  though 
he  has  gone,”  or  “ He  has  probably  gone  ” Again  ti| 

lit.  “ Rain  will  come  though  it  looks,”  means 
” It  looks  as  though  rain  loill  come,”  or  “It  ivill 
'probably  rain.” 


•j-  e -c 


^6} 


•:  4 He  probably  starts  to-day. 

4 ilJj..  He  has  probably  come 
from  Seoul. 

He  will  probably  eat  it 
to-morrow. 

As  there  is  a good  deal  of 
rain  this  summer,  it  will 
probably  be  a year  of 
plenty. 

As  there  is  but  a little  coal 
the  fire  will  probably 
go  out. 

iJ.  5i  If  you  put  on  your  glasses 
you  can  probably  read 
that  book. 

215. — ^ Jl  preceded  by  o , is  united  with  the 
verbal  participle,  past  or  future,  and  signifies,  to  be 
worthy  of — . 

This  was  the  original  and  true  meaning  of  the  word, 
but  we  find  it  to-day,  used  also  in  the  sense  oi  possibi- 
lity, and  even  probability. 


til  4 
51 514 


4^ 

4 lAL- 


4 


f 6i 


Note. — The  auxiliary,  here  used  giving  what  we  might  call  a future  sense 
to  the  verb  with  which  it  is  used,  may  he  employed  interchangeably  UNuth  the 
future  or  past  participle,  though  the  past  is  the  more  frequent. 
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216.—  ±^^±.  This  auxiliary  also  has  the  meaning  of 
“ to  he  worthy  of]  and  is  joined  with  the  verbal  noun, 
or  any  abstract  noun.  It  may  also  he  joined  to  the 
preceding  auxiliary,  replacing  When  so  used 

the  meaning  is  unchanged. 


217. — dc.-  This  word  may  be  used  either  with  the 
verbal  stem,  or  with  the  relative  participle. 


1st.  Used  with  the  verbal  stem,  JL  is  interposed  as 
a connective,  and  may  then  be  rendered 

into  English  by  “ I leant  to  ” “ I desire  to.” 


-2-  'li  4:  ■ To  want  to  go. 

dn.  To  want  to  sleep, 

jl-  dC-  To  want  to  eat. 

2nd.  Used  with  the  rel.  part.,  >}•  or  x .5)  must 
be  interposed  as  a connective. 


So  used  dc.  indicates  strong  probability,  and  shows 
that  while  the  subject  of  the  verb,  does  not  know  for  a 
certainty,  yet  he  has  strong  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
action  or  state  contained  in  the  verb  to  which  dC 


acts  as  an  auxiliary,  is  a fact. 


•g-o| 

1 lid:- 

^ ^ I 4 

^ lx  1i±- 


I am  in  great  pain  and 
probably  can  not  live. 

You  will  most  probably 
not  come. 

I do  not  think  the  house 
will  he  a good  one. 

I shall  probably  go  to- 
morrow. 


218. — {to  give)  used  as  an  auxiliary,  gives  the 

sense  of  doing  for  another,  either  as  a favor,  or  in 
rendering  aid.  It  may  often  be  rendered  into  English 
by  let,  have,  malce,  get. 
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•2.^  ^ -^>11  Make  it  so  that  I can 

study  well. 

-f-  4-^-  Cure  the  disease  for  me. 

*1  ^ 4'i-  Change  this  book  for  me. 

^ f ^ 4 • Buy  a pencil  for  me. 

219.  — 5fjJ.  {to  become).  This  auxiliary  is  seldom 
used  except  with  the  future  verbal  participle.  Used 
with  active  verbs  it  signifies  that  circumstances  are  in 
a position  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  action  contained 
in  the  verb  with  lohich  it  is  used. 

Sjji.  The  food  is  ready  for  eat- 

ing. 

^^1  5)JiL.  The  disease  is  unto  death, 

a ^l-gol  >1-^1  5]JL.  That  man  is  so  that  he 

can  go. 

220.  — Further  modifications  of  the  verb,  expressing 

probability , possibility , pretension,  duty,  etc.,  are 
formed  by  the  use  of  the  relative  participles  qualifying 
nouns  such  as  ^ {reason),  ^ {thing),  |I  {work),  i^J 
{manner),  together  with  "t  .±,  or  6|^.  These 

have  come  into  so  general  a use,  that  they  have  been 
regarded  almost  as  new  verbs.  They  can,  like  any 
other  verbs,  be  carried  thorough  the  whole  conjugation, 
after  the  basal  form  given  above.  A thorough  under- 
standing, however,  of  the  use  of  each  word  is  sufficient, 
though  in  all  these  we  must  not  forget  the  distinctive 
meanings  of  TJL,  and  6|^. 

These  three  verbs  are  more  used  than  any  others  in 
the  changing  and  modifying  of  other  verbs  and  in  the 
making  of  new  verbs  from  nouns,  etc. 
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"t  JL  has  the  sense  of  to  do,  to  make  and  is  joined  to 
a number  of  nouns  and  adjectives  which  of  course  then 
become  corresponding  verbs.  It  may  at  times  have  the 
sense  of  the  English  to  have.  Its  negative  will  be  a 
4 ‘1  or  or 

*1 4;  which  has  been  commonly  considered  the  equi- 
valent of  the  English  to  he,  has  truly  the  idea  of  to 
exist ; and  may  often  be  rendered  by  the  Euglish  to 
have,  to  divell,  to  live,  to  be  in,  etc.  It  is,  then,  only 
equivalent  to  the  “ to  be  ” of  English  where  it  pre- 
dicates the  existence  or  presence  of  its  subject.  Its 
negative  is  ^ 4;  lo  be  lacking,  to  be  not  present,  to  be 
non-existent. 

o]-±,  on  the  other  hand,  predicates  something  other 
than  “ existence  ” or  “ presence  ” of  its  subject,  and  is 
not  used  independently.  It  always  has  another  noun 
or  pronoun  with  it  as  a predicate  and  may  be  rendered 
by  some  form  of  to  be,  though  it  can  never  stand  as 
the  equivalent  of  to  have,  to  dwell,  to  live,  or  to  be  in. 
Its  negative  is  6|.  v|  Ji. . It  is  often  contracted  into 
^ and  Jl. 

Examples  of  the  distinctive  use  of  these  two  will  be 
found  in  Part  II.  Chapter  I.  § I.  1 and  2. 

These  distinctions  must  never  be  lost  sight  of ; for, 
while  in  many  places,  although  used  interchangeably, 
the  same  idea  could  not  but  be  present ; it  would  not 
only  be  extremely  inelegant  to  use  one  where  the  other 
ought  to  be  employed,  but,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Korean, 
very  ladicrous.  In  not  a few  cases  also  a wrong  im- 
pression would  be  given. 
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221. — The  following  list  of  the 
so  used  will  explain  this. 


^ (means)  with 
^ (abiUtij)  ,,  tJL... 
^ (laiv)  ,, 

4”  (means)  with  ^4:... 
^ (ahility)  „ 
g (la^o)  „ 

^ (thing)  ] 

(place)  1-with  6).^... 
H (icorlc)  ] 

^ (thing)  ) 
i-i  (place)  ^with 
H (loorli)  ) 


nouns  most  commonly 

] All  signify  ahilitg. 
j-Eendered  into  English 
j by  can,  could,  etc. 

] Signify  inability.  Een- 
dered  into  English  by 
] cannot,  could  not,  etc. 

(Signify  duty. 

-Eeudered  into  English 
( should  ought  etc. 

I Signify  simply  that  the 
1 obligation  does  not 
( exist.* 


(thing)] 

f,, , 7 . f With  'y  cjr 

^ (ivorlc)  ) “ 


j Signifies  simply  there  is  no 
1 reason  to. 

(Signifies  to  be  on  the  point 
i of,  to  just  miss. 

(Signifies  pretense  and  may 
be  rendered  into  English 
I by,  to  pretend,  to  feign. 
(Signifies  appearance,  and 
, may  be  rendered  by,  it 
( seems,  it  appears. 

j-with  tJL  or  ^'4: HiQniiy  probability. 

(These  two  in  use,  are  ex- 
I elusive,  and  may  be 

with  6}^  I rendered  into  English, 

by,  it  is  only. 


^ (time)  with  JL 

i'^)  (semhlance)  with?.^.. 

(manner)  with,  fijji... 


u 

tr 


* Note. — These  camiot  tlieu  be  rendered  into  English  b}'  ought  not  and 
should  not,  'which  can  only  be  rendered  by  tlie  negation  of  the  verb  which  these 
au.viliaries  accompany.  For  instance  — ^ ...A  does  not  mean  “ I 

should  not  go,"  bnt  that  “I  am  under  no  obligation  to  go.”  On  tlie  other 
hand,  ^ ^ ^1  “ J ought  nut  to  go." 
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^ I with  accus.  postpos.  [Signify  certain  know- 

{affair)}  and  4-2.-  t ledge. 

a ((/<%)  jwith  iiistru.  postpos.|®‘S“fyX®‘‘‘“f_“‘ 

222. — A few  words  on  the  most  important  of  these, 
with  illustrations  of  their  uses  are  necessary. 

and  ^ are  for  the  most  part,  used  with 
the  future  part,  of  the  verb,  to  signify  ahUity,  or 
inability,  and  a past  is  generally  rendered  by  the  past 
tense  of  JL,  or  4:- 

Note. — The  often  has  the  eflfect  of  the  English  terminative,  able  after 

a verb  or  noun,  meaning  suitable  for,  fit,  worthy  of,  etc. 


^6i  ^4^  I 

a ?,UI  -I-  ^ t-2.. 

4 ^1  iL  B i 

d)  4vjnj  9[.p|| 

4 4 S!  M ^ t 


As  I am  short  of  money  I 
can  not  buy  a horse. 

As  I have  no  paper,  I can 
not  write  a letter. 

As  those  characters  are 
large  I can  see  them. 

I can  use  this  pen. 

That  is  a readable  book. 

As  he  left  yesterday  I was 
not  able  to  meet  him. 

That  song  of  a little  while 
ago,  was  worth  hearing. 

If  one  doss  not  have  a 
boat,  he  can  not  cross 
the  sea. 

If  I had  some  medicine  I 
could  cure  that  disease. 
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223. — , >1 , and  , when  used  to  signify  duti/,  are 
generally  preceded  by  the  future  participle  in  S and 
can  be  rendered  by  “ ought  to,”  or  should.”  A past 
sense  is,  strange  to  say,  generally  expressed  by  the  use 
of  the  past  of  These  same  auxiliary  nouns, 

preceded  by  the  future  past  participle,  give  us  the 


Enghsh  “ ought  to  have, 

i-T  -*]>]■  ^ 

<^1  v1^U- 

224. — ^ , This  word  with 
I)articiple,  signifies  to  be  on 
to  almost  accomplish  the  act 

5.^-i  5K 

t^dc. 


f strong  conviction. 

I ought  to  read  that  book. 

I ought  to  go  to  Song  Do 
next  month. 

That  servant  ought  to  be 
honest. 

You  ought  to  write  the 
letter. 

The  boat  must  have  reach- 
ed Chemulpo  yesterday. 

As  it  is  past  twelve  that 
man  must  have  gone. 

If  you  had  been  energetic 
it  would  have  been  fini- 
shed yesterday. 

■?  JL  preceded  by  a future 

the  point  of,  to  just  miss, 

of  the  principal  verb. 

I met  with  thieves  and 
came  near  losing  my 
life. 

As  I was  going  I almost 
fell  over  a stone. 
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225. — 3.  {appearance)  may  be  used  with  any  one 
of  the  relative  participles  and  may  be  rendered  into 
English  by  “ it  appears,”  or  “ it  seems  as  though,”  with 
a present,  past,  or  future  verb,  as  the  case  may  be.  , 


He  seems  to  be  reading 

now. 

He  seems  to  have  gone 

some  little  while  ago. 

ai4  ^ i 3^Ji 

It  seems  as  though  it  will 

±. 

rain  again  to  morrow. 

226. — ^ and  ^ with  w 3 may  be  used  with  any 
one  of  the  relative  participles,  giving  us  the  sense  of 
prohahility . They  may  be  rendered  into  English,  by 
the  adverb  probably,  with  a present,  future,  past,  or 
future-past  tense,  as  the  case  may  be. 


He  is  probably  sleeping 

now. 

He  will  probably  have 

gone  already. 

o ^ 

i 1 tJl. 

He  will  probably  come 

soon. 

227. — The  relative  participle  is  also  used  with  certain 
other  words  which  have  an  adverbial  force,  such  as 
{time)]  or  {space))  etc.,  to  signify 

lohen,  lohile,  and  the  like.  with  the  fut.  rel.  part, 

has  the  sense  of  the  more — the  more,  and  may  some- 
times be  followed  by  having  the  same  sense. 

^ <»i|  W 6j  While  I was  writing  a 

visitor  came. 
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*^1  >i  t 3. 
43l±. 

|i  ^ = vf.^, 

4 tt  s ^-1  <^1  4 ^ 
■?4  I t S^U- 

«/-  >6.6) 

i^d)  i 514;. 

4 >6*4  ^^1 

‘i  ^1^ji.. 

-^i  >5*4 

xi  1^4:. 


While  I was  living  in 
Seoul  I was  quite  friend- 
ly with  that  man. 

When  you  go  to  America 
I will  go  with  you. 

Do  not  make  a noise  while 
I am  reading. 

When  I went  to  Fusan  I 
bought  the  pencils. 

It  is  paper  to  be  used 
when  studying. 

While  we  were  eating,  a 
thief  came  into  the  bed 
room . 

Tlie  more  the  wind  blows 
the  greater  the  fire. 

The  more  good  songs  1 
hear  the  more  I want 
to  hear. 


The  Verb  in  Indirect  Discourse. 

228. — The  verb,  to  say,  to  speah,  is  formed  from  ^ 
{speech)  and  V ^ [to  make)  but  in  telling  what  another 
has  said,  both  of  these  words  are  not  commonly  used. 
The  ^ is  generally  dropped,  and  V alone  employed  ; 
but  joined  to  the  verb,  signifying  the  word  spoken,  by 
the  conjunction  JL . This  form  however,  is  only  used 
with  tenses  ending  in  6).,  of  the  indicative,  when  the 
termination  is  still  retained  and  jLV  simply  affixed. 
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In  the  affirmative  forms,  the  distinction  between  the 
inferior,  and  superior  is  almost  lost  sight  of,  this 
distinction  being  plainly  shown  by  the  termination  of 
the  signifying  to  say.  Quite  often  the  JL  is 

elided  and  then  contractions  almost  unlimited,  may 
follow. 


3!is: 

4*1  ^±- 


He  says  that  he  has  con- 
tracted to  build  the 
house. 

He  said  that  after  taking 
this  medicine  the  effect 
was  good. 

He  said  he  would  come 
soon. 

He  said  he  would  go  but 
he  did  not. 


229. — By  the  use  of  this  rule  for  indirect  discourse, 
an  imperative  verb  has  been  formed.  The  low  form  of 
the  termination  of  the  volitive  mood,  second  person, 
has  been  contracted  into  and  ^ JL't  Ji.  gives  us  the 
imperative  verb  “ to  command  to,”  to  order  to.”  Here 
also  the  JL  may  be  dropped  giving  us  which 

may  be  contracted  into  ^ . 

*I  -^I  ^ 'e  Give  this  fan  to  Mr.  Kim. 

^ ^ «j  ^ ^ He  ordered  his  house  to 

ji.  be  well  watched  while 

he  was  gone  to  Pyeng 
Yang. 
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if.  <H)  4^  -e  v)  ^ Tell  him  to  put  some  coal 


in  the  stove. 


*^I  ^ ^1  A.S  this  table  will  not  do 


tell  him  to  make  it  over 
again. 


Contracted  and  Elliptical  forms. 


230.  — Having  seen  from  the  very  beginning,  tlie 
Korean’s  desire  to  shorten  every  thing  as  much  as 
possible  and  to  use  as  few  words  as  absence  of  ambi- 
guity will  allow  ; we  are  prepared  to  find  that,  with  a 
verb  that  can  undergo  such  changes,  and  employ  such 
auxiliaries  (for  in  fact  almost  everything  in  tlie  whole 
language  can  be  made  to  serve  the  verb),  there  will  be 
various  and  numerous  contractions  and  ellipses  that 
have  lost  almost  all  resemblance  to  that  from  which 
they  have  been  contracted. 

We  are  also  prepared  to  find  that  there  are  idioms 
phrases  and  bo7i  mots  not  to  be  comprehended  at  first 
sight.  A careful  study  of  all  these  should  be  made. 

While  no  attempt  can  be  made  here  to  give  all  these 
contractions,  etc.  a few  words  concerning  some  of  the 
most  common  will  enable  the  student  to  see  their 
method  of  formation,  and  hereafter  to  analyze  them 
for  himself. 

231.  — In  the  following  list  a few  of  these  are  des- 
cribed and  their  use  explained. 

The  Koreans  are  very  prone  to  the  use  of  contrasts, 
and  owing  to  this  fact,  we  find  a number  of  elliptical 
phrases  and  contractions  arising  from  the  use  of  the 
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verb  (fo  avoid)  in  connection  with  other  verbs, 

active  or  neuter. 

Various  conjunctions  are  employed  and  decide  the 
special  meaning  to  be  given.  Other  contractions,  etc., 
are  made  from  the  use  of  other  words  and  conjunc- 
tions ; and,  for  the  sake  of  reference  to  the  examples 
and  illustrations  given  below,  we  have  marked  them 
(a),  (b),  (c),  etc. 

(a)  Forms  arising  from  the  use  of  the  conjunction 
(lohether) , and  {to  avoid). 

Various  forms  with  these  two  words  are  derived  by 
the  use  of  the  present,  past,  or  future  relative  partici- 
ples. They  all  give  us  an  idea  of  doubt  as  to  result. 
With  a present  participle,  it  generally  signifies  that  the 
action  expressed  by  the  principal  verb,  while  continu- 
ing, and  at  the  time  progressing,  is  progressing  in  such 
a way,  that  the  desired  result  will  not  be  obtained,  or 
will  be  obtained  to  so  slight  an  extent  as  to  be  useless. 

With  a past  participle,  it  conveys  the  idea,  that  while 
the  action  is  completed,  the  result  is  such,  that  it 
might  equally  well,  have  been  left  undone.  With  a 
future  participle,  it  implies,  not  so  much  a doubt  as  to 
the  result,  as  an  entire  ignorance  as  to  what  it  will  be. 
With  JL , the  forms  will  be  : — 

S.M|. 

They  may  be  followed  or  not  by  with  no 

change.  That  which  is  here  left  to  be  understood  is 
some  form  or  part  of  the  verb  X'?  to  he  the  same. 
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232.  — (b.)  The  conjunctions  or  jL,  used  with 

Either  of  these  conjunctions  affixed  to  the  verbal 
stem,  of  the  principal  verb  of  tlie  sentence,  and  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  verbal  stem  of  JL  with  the 
same  conjunction,  gives  the  idea  of  positive  certaintij , 
beyond  the  shadoio  of  a doubt,  as  to  the  carrying  out 
of  the  action,  or  the  existence  of  the  state,  expressed 
by  the  principal  verb.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  the 
state  or  act  being  certain,  needs  no  comment  and  is 
beyond  question. 

We  have  then  the  forms  : — 

■y  uj  o|.  *1  “ I will  certainly  do  it.” 

JL  ^ JL  j “ Of  course  I will  do  it 

(There  need  be  no  question  about  it). 

JL  ^ JL  “ It  is  undoubtedly  higli  ” 

(There  is  no  question  about  its  height). 

233.  — (c.)  The  interrogative  particle  >}-  with 

The  particle  >]-,  affixed  to  the  principal  verb,  and 
immediately  followed  by  the  verbal  stem  of  d|-j2.  with 
>}-,  is  largely  used  in  soliloquies,  and,  as  will  be  seen  at 
a glance,  implies  indecision  on  the  part  of  the  speaker, 
as  to  whether  the  action  or  state  of  the  principal  verb 
is  a fact  or  not.  It  may  or  may  not  precede  a form  of 
the  verb  TJi..  When  it  does  not  precede  it  is 

* Note. — The  conjunction  beginning  with  ^ , wlien  affixed  to  the 
verbal  stem  of  OU  which  ends  in  S , according  to  the  rule  given  above, 
causes  the  S to  be  dropped,  and  ^ ^ becomes  ^ . 
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almost  entirely  restricted  to  soliloquies.  When  preced- 
ing it  signifies  that  the  subject  of  the  verb,  is  at 

present  considering  the  advisability  of  carrying  out  the 
action  of  the  principal  verb,  but  is  as  jmt  undecided. 

234.  — (d.)  The  particle  ^ used  with 

Various  forms  of  the  verb  are  derived  from  the  use 
of  this  particle,  with  a present,  past,  or  future  relative 
participle.  At  times  these  forms  are  used  interchange- 
ably with  those  derived  from  the  conjunction  (tvhe- 
the7-),  given  above  IT  231.  The  distinction  between 
the  two  is,  that  where  expresses  doubt,  ^ expresses 
an  entire  lack  of  concern  or  interest,  in  the  result.  It 
may  or  may  not  precede  an  accompanying  verb,  or  a 
form  of  ^ . 

When  is  used,  some  part  of  the  verb  X ^ 

{to  be  the  same),  is  understood.  With  a past  participle, 
it  gives  the  idea  of  the  entire  failure  of  the  object. 
With  '?■  , the  forms  are  : — 

235.  — (e.)  The  form  derived  from  with  of.^. 

This  form  with  "f  ^ is,  and  has 

been  regarded  by  some,  as  a separate  particle  or  con- 
junction, used  with  the  future  relative  participle.  It 
implies  lack  of  interest  or  relish  of  the  subject  of  the 
principal  verb,  in  the  action.  He  does  a little  and  stops 
a little.  It  is  rather  a contraction  of  the  desiderative 
forms  of  the  principal  verb,  and  of  JL,  with  the  adverbial 
conjunction  which  it  will  be  remembered  gives  the 
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idea  of  interruption.  The  full  form  with  ^ then 
is  ; — 

and  gives  the  idea  that, 
at  first  he  did  as  though  he  intended  to  work,  and  then 
as  though  he  intended  not  to  work. 

The  contraction  arises,  first,  hy  dropping  the  ^>1-, 
and  ^^1-  becomes  from  euphony  f 

Note. — The  ^ , foUo’n-ing  the  S , is  bnt  the  Korean  method  of  donh- 
ling  S. 

236.  — (/.)  The  form  in  JL  jL. 

A much  used  form  of  the  verb,  is  derived  hy  affixing 
jl  JL  to  the  verbal  stem.  It  gives  us  then  the  idea 
of  something  much  desired  or  longed  for,  and  may  be 
translated  by,  “ would  that — ,”  “ oh  ! that — .” 

237.  — (g.)  Exclamation  in  . 

An  exclamation  expressive  of  fear  or  danger,  and 
calling  out  to  the  one  addressed  to  take  care,  is  derived 
from  the  use  of  the  future  participle  with  'j- . It  may 
or  may  not  be  followed  by  some  such  verb  as,  to  take 
care.  The  idea,  however,  of  calling  upon  the  party 
addressed  to  be  careful  is  always  present. 

As  : — 

“ You  will  fall ! ” 

The  same  form  may  be  used  with  the  verb 
{to  see)  implying  strong  probability. 

238.  — Qi.)  The  desiderative  form  in  0f:,  is  we  find 
often  changed  in  the  same  manner  as  was  seen  above 
under  (e.),  and  ^ may  become  'f'f,  and  'f^JL 
1 jL.  Such  a form  as  this,  must  then  be  rendered 
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in  the  same  way  as  the  simple  desiderative.  From 
tliis  form  with  the  verb  6)  ^ (to  be),  is  derived  the 
phrase  in  which  for  convenience  we  may  then 

consider  formed  from  the  future  participle.  It  may  be 
translated  by,  “Do  you  think  that” — “Do  you  for 
a moment  suppose  that — and  signifies  a positive 
negation. 

239.  — (i.)  The  form  in  vj  . 

The  phrase  derived  from  the  use  of  the  future  parti- 
ciple with  this,  gives  the  equivalent  of  the  English 
potential  past  perfect,  with  a disjunctive  or  concessive 
force.  It  may,  be  translated  by  “ would  have,  but — ” 
“ should  have,  but — ” etc. 

The  bill  phrase  would  be. 

f ^ vj. 

which  is  the  future  relative  participle  qualifying 
{u'orTi),  which  is  the  subject  of  the  irregular  form  of 
the  progressive  tense  of  the  verb  djjJL  {to  he),  to  which 
has  been  affixed  the  conjunction  . 

240.  — {j.)  The  last  of  these  contractions  of  which  we 

.shall  speak,  are  derived  from  the  desiderative  base. 
They  are  'tPf-r'l,  and  They 

are  all  used  in  commands  where  the  person  command- 
ing is  enraged  at  the  neglect  of  a former  order,  or 
well  known  duty.  ^ is  a contraction  of  the  collo- 
quial {do  you  intend  to)  and  {lohat),  with 

some  such  phrase  as  “are  you  doing?”  etc.,  under- 
stood. It  may  be  translated  by  “ Do  you  intend  to — ” 
“ Why  don’t  you  ? ” etc.,  •r'f  is  a less  complete 
contraction  of  the  same  form. 
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is  a contraction  of. 

i'i'- 

or  “ Do  you  mtend  to  ? Why  loliat  are  you  doing  ? ” 
This  last  is  much  stronger  than  either  of  the  other 
two,  and  extremely  colloquial.  It  may  be  rendered 
into  English  by  some  such  phrase  as  “Why  on  earth 
don’t  you?’’  “"Why  under  the  sun  don’t  you?,’’ 
All  these  three  phrases  are  expressive  of  irritation, 
annoyance,  anger. 

241. — The  following  sentences  will  illustrate  these 
forms,  and  while  the  above  are  not  by  any  means  all 
that  might  be  given,  it  is  hoped  that  they  are  sufficient 
to  give  the  student  an  insight  into  them  and  enable  him 
to  make  further  investigations  for  himself. 


4^4  4^1 
t t i 

>yjL. 


t I I>I  djvf. 

^^1  tSL. 


ai>].  5f>c)wj  .^4 

tJi. 


(«) 

The  carpenter  complains 
that  the  compensation 
is  small,  and  does  his 
work  so  that  it  will  be 
useless. 

As  I told  it  to  a man  who 
had  no  brains  I doubt 
whether  he  understood. 
As  we  have  studied  so 
little  to-day  on  account 
of  so  many  callers,  we 
might  as  well  not  have 
studied  at  all. 

As  so  little  rain  came,  it  is 
of  no  account. 
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I I 

t t Ji. 


As  I have  been  a merchant, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  I 
can  farm. 


ib) 


^4  t'i  oH 

t 514;. 

-t  it 

“H- 

^>»l  4 

^ tiL 

ti  t t 5! 


€ i t 

>j^|  li2  t.2-. 


If  there  is  plenty  of  profit, 
I will  certainly  do  it. 

As  you  have  given  twenty 
nyang  for  a ten  nyaug 
book,  you  certainly  have 
not  bought  well. 

As  it  was  a boy  who  in- 
sulted a man  he  cer- 
tainly did  wrong  ; and 
nothing  more  need  be 
said  about  it. 

As  I have  been  fasting  for 
two  days,  something  to 
eat  is  undoubtedly  good. 


(c) 


^4  I 

14  t4  t 


6|^nj  I 

4 4 >1-4 

^'44  >^4  t4  tJL. 


As  I am  studying  I am 
thinking  whether  to 
translate  the  book  or 
not. 

As  there  is  plenty  of  work 
in  Korea,  and  not  much 
to  do  in  America,  I do 
not  know  whether  to  go 
or  not. 


yu  Jo.  .[o.  ynj  ~ •Jo.  “S'  Ehj^'  -lo*  yru  ujo 
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6lc|.^dl  ?*i5.  Though  this  servant  works 

'^-c  “e  well,  as  he  does  not 

attend  to  what  is  said, 
shall  I discharge  him 
or  not  ? 


Sl 


^ if 
'?±. 

«!  >1-  ?.M| 

t-l- 

JL. 

^^-1- 

'fr  ■;^  W-  i 0L  V -5- 
VL-o  r^o 

jS.. 


4 -I  1^-1- 

-§•  t^- 


id) 

I do  not  care  whether  I 
repair  the  house  this 
year  or  not. 

As  it  is  raining  hard  I 
doubt  whether  Mr.  Kim 
will  come  to-day. 

As  I have  not  made  a 
penny  by  this  transac- 
tion, I might  just  as  well 
not  have  done  it. 

As  I ate  only  a little  this 
morning  it  is  as  though 
I had  eaten  nothing. 

I do  not  care  whether  I 
engage  in  business  or 
not,  as  I have  but  a 
little  money  and  cannot 
do  so  on  a large  scale. 

As  on  account  of  the  press 
of  work  I only  slept  for 
half  an  hour  last  night, 
I might  as  well  not  have 
slept  at  all. 


ie) 

6|y^  o|  Lately  on  account  of  pain 

a 4"  U 4 ^ work  a little  and  stop 

a little. 
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t ^ -a 


a ^ i-  <=J  t i ^1-2-- 

id) 

Hi  ^ i"f-  t 

>P'I  -^«J  ^• 

?1H4  H 
ii^ 

H=t 


a 6 |T|>1.  |v}.jL 

^1  >)  ^ ^1  t 'I  .2. 

4 I '1-i4- 


As  the  food  does  not  suit 
I eat  without  relish. 


Would  that  we  could  do 
that  work  quickly. 

As  the  disease  is  pressing, 
would  that  I could  see 
the  doctor  soon. 

You  will  not  do  it  well; 
take  care. 

A bone  will  stick  in  your 
throat ! Be  careful. 

The  carpenter  will  proba- 
bly work  to-morrow. 

Even  though  I have  taken 
lots  of  medicine,  as  the 
disease  is  worse  I will 
probably  die. 

(/t) 

I intended  to  do  that  later. 

I bought  this  to  give  to 
you. 

When  he  said  he  would 
not  do  it  yesterday,  do 
you  think  he  will  do  it 
to-day. 


let  pHo 
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f £0-1  ^tv|. 

Jl^. 


e|  |v)  uj  ^6l 

4^  t t^4:. 


Hf  v-|  vj  nj  sj  I P|.V|, 


ayi*  6l  ^1=^ 

-"M  •§■4  # 

t^J. 

45l"H  il-i-ii 

3 0^  . 

^ ID 

a.  6^  5l>i^ 

<i]g.j^\  t^-r^- 

f^l  44  ^11 

4^  4 44- 

H4y4>1>^  5.»--2-  114 
•2-4- 

M t4 
42-4- 


Do  5'ou  think  I want  to 
go  into  the  water  and 
drown  ? 


(i) 

I would  have  done  this 
well,  hut  there  was  not 
enough  money  and  I 
could  not. 

I should  have  died  had 
I not  met  a renowned 
doctor  who  healed  me. 

(J) 

As  you  have  played  a good 
while  now,  do  you  not 
intend  to  study  a little  ? 

As  I am  going  to  Seoul, 
why  have  you  not  called 
coolies  ? 

If  it  will  not  do  that  way, 
do  it  this  way. 

If  you  will  not  drink  water, 
why  do  you  not  take 
tea  ? 

If  you  have  forgotten  why 
on  earth  do  you  not  try 
and  think  of  it 

If  you  will  not  work  why 
under  the  sun  do  you 
not  go? 
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242. — The  principal  parts  of  some  of  the  verbs  most 
commonly  used  are  given  below. 


Present  ! Past 

Indicative.  1 Verbal  Part. 

i 

Future 
Verbal  Part 

Past 

llel.  Part. 

To  sit 

>1| 

To  put  up 

(H  ± 

*1  »| 

To  be  lacking  . . . 





v± 

To  be 

6|  4; 

Sf  ± 

To  fit 

Pt4-  ol^L 



51-  »| 

4 '5: 

To  complete 

”4: 

x^\ 

-t  S 

To  forget  

To  take  off  

. ..  





^ ^1 

1 

To  wash  



ti!  ^1 

-iti  ^ 

To  be  frequent... 

44 

44 

4-a 

To  be  wet 

MM 



To  follow  after... 

$4 

^4 

f 

::Sr^ 

To  drive  

=^-4; ^'4 



To  look  for ) 

To  find  j 

44: ,44 

44 

4^ 

To  be  disgusting. 

dH-^4 

To  be  beautiful  .. 

4§^4 

4f  4-& 

To  itch  

4?j4 ... 

44  ■& 

To  be  light  

4V  ^4:  >1-V  4^-1 

4V  t4 

4V  4^ 

To  be  droll 

>]-±^±  ^}±3.rJi 

4±-f4 

To  be  minute  ... 

f44f-4 

44^-6: 

To  be  ticklish  ... 

44^4:  44^1  T.| 

4 4^^4 

4 4 -& 

To  be  near  

444 

To  be  vexatious. . 

4;... 

jLf.4... 

To  be  heavy 

444- 

4>j-& 

To  be  dirty’  

4 4-g: 

To  be  repugnant. 
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Present 

Iiulicative. 

Past 

Verbal  Part. 

Future 
Verbal  Part. 

Past 

Kel.  Part. 

To  mend  

^ ± ..  .. 

7|  

»| 

^1  T 

To  lie  down  

H 

¥4; 



¥ ^1 

u 6 

To  deplore  

g.4: 



IS  >11 

cL  \L 

To  be  hot  



*>1  ^1 

4 ^ 

To  be  cold  

iJ  dc 

^-1 

^1 

'^I'o  know 

t 4 

t ><1 

To  freeze 





^ l 

i’'i 

To  open  

<4ji 

4 

^ >>1 

To  draw  

To  be  lonely 

To  be  dry 

a ^ • • • 

yf.O 
a nc 

To  hanff  

>1  JL 

>i  

^ 

4 

o 

To  promenade  .. 

4 4 

To  go  afoot  





51  ^1 

>1  g 

To  be  long  

^1-2. 

’U-l 

’^''1 

4 

To  raise 

To  avoid  

Dj.^ 

t4 

^^^1 

To  malce  

££ 

To  be  far  

'^-4. 

^ 

^1 

To  stay 

To  suck 

■(HI- JL 

^^4 

^f>^| 

. 

To  nrav 

^\± 

HI  51 

“^>^1 

To  undo  ...  . 



^ 51 

t^l 

To  load 

d|  d: 

5l 

dl  ^1 

g 

To  make  a noise 

To  lift  

= ^ 

= 51 

To  befl.v 

= 51 

X 

g 

To  be  round 



j-f  n.  51 ... 

¥>>1 

f-Br 
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243. — Adjectives  have  been  divided  into  two  general 
classes,  Limiting,  and  Qualifying.  Limiting  adjectives 
under  the  head  of  Numerals,  and  Pronominal  Adjec- 
tive have  already  been  treated.  Qualifying  adjectives 
then,  alone  remain  to  be  considered  here.  As  has 
already  been  said,  there  are  very  few  Korean  words 
that  can  be  termed  true  adjectives.  Those  that  exist 
to-day  were  originally  nouns,  and  by  far  the  greater 
part,  have  been  derived  from  the  Chinese.  Such  ad- 
jectives always  precede  the  words  they  qualify,  and  of 
course  the  rule  for  the  use  of  Sinico-Korean  and  pure 
Korean  words  holds  here  also.  A Sinico-Korean  Ad- 
jective must  qualify  a Sinico-Korean  noun,  and  a pure 
Korea.!!  adjective  its  corresponding  noun. 

•a].  Great.  A great  wind. 

iu,  Little.  tl>  A little  man. 


VJ,  White. 
Yellow. 
Low. 


A white  horse 
Yellow  Gold. 
A low  fellow. 
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244. — By  far  the  greater  number  of  so  called  Korean 
adjectives  are  neuter  verbs,  and  the  past,  or  perfect 
relative  participle  is  commonly  used  as  the  adjectival 
form.  Used  predicatively  the  verbal  form  will  be 
employed  ; used  attributively  the  participial.  These 
neuter  verbs  can  be  carried  through  the  whole  basal 
conjugation.  When  the  participial  form  is  used,  it  pre- 
cedes the  noun  qualified  ; when  the  verbal,  the  noun 
qualified,  of  course,  precedes  the  adjective.  The  fol- 


lowing list  of  predicative 
illustrate  this. 

Veub. 


To  be  high. 

^4: To  be  low. 

-^4; To  be  cold. 

i>)  -§  4c To  be  hot. 

4c To  be  right. 

O.  ^ ^ To  be  wrong. 

. To  be  near. 

J2. To  be  far. 

y-'t  ^ « To  be  hard. 

^ To  be  soft. 

^ 4: To  be  ripe. 

JL To  be  unripe. 

-f'  4: To  be  dark. 

4; To  be  light. 

*^4; To  be  broad. 

-^4: To  be  narrow. 


and  attributive  forms  will 


Adjective. 




...  High. 



...  Low. 



...  Cold. 



...  Hot. 



. ..  Eight. 



...  Wrong. 

...  Near. 

■y 

...  Ear. 

71-  t 

0 0. 



...  Soft. 

^4 

...  Eipe. 

^ 

...  Unripe. 

...  Dark. 

^n4 

..  Light. 

g 

...  Broad. 

■f4 

245. — The  Korean  adjective  being  thus  really  a verb, 
admits  of  a great  variety  of  forms  of  expression  and  a 
number  of  distinctions  unattainable  in  English.  A 
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thorough  knowledge  of  the  verb  and  its  forms  with 
their  uses  will  enable  any  one  at  a glance  to  compre- 
hend all  these. 

246. — In  ^ 211  ff.,  on  auxiliary  verbs,  several  forms 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  adjectives  of  differ- 
ent significations  were  mentioned.  Among  those  then 
mentioned  were: — 


d.  ^ dc  joined  to  nouns,  and  signifying,  to  he  nwrthy 
of,  to  have  the  nature  of. 

JL,  to  he  xoorthy  of,  to  he  well  worth,  etc.,  and 
joined  to  past  verbal  participles  by  the  interposition  of 

n . 

d.  To  he  able,  which  joined  to  the  future  parti- 
ciple in  S,  of  active  verbs  gives  us  the  English  adjec- 
tives in  able. 

To  grow,  or  to  go,  joined  to  past  verbal 

participles,  gives  us  inceptive  adjectival  verbs. 


To  be  amiable,  from  Love. 


To  be  liostUe  ,, 

To  be  worth  seeing  ,, 
To  be  worth  eating  ,, 
To  be  teachable  ,, 

To  be  moveable  ,, 

To  be  manageable  ,, 
To  grow  small  ,, 
To  grow  large  ,, 


"tf  An  enemy, 

ii.  d To  see. 

dC  To  eat. 

To  teach. 

•p  d To  move. 

To  rule. 

^d:  To  be  small. 

3.±  To  be  large. 


247. — A certain  class  of  adjectival  verbs  are  formed 
by  adding  d § to  the  verbal  stem,  using  a connective. 
This  is  almost  restricted  to  colors  and  gives  the  idea  of 
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moderately,  or  somewhat,  corresponding  to  the  English 


termination  ish. 

To  be  red 

To  be  reddish. 

T^-2. 

To  be  yeUow  ^ A ^ ^ 

,,  yeUowisb. 

To  be  blue 

,,  blueish. 

To  be  black 

^ A A ^ ? A. 

,,  blackish. 

-^]Ji 

To  be  white 

S t A 

,,  whitish. 

248.— A 

further 

modification  of 

adjectival  verbs 

of  color,  is 

made  by 

a repetition  of  the  stems  with  Y A, 

giving  ns  then,  the  sense  of  to  he  spotted  with,  or  to 
be  colored  in  spots. 


^ ::a  S ? >2.  To  be  spotted  with  red. 

T 5 T f.  t JL  ,,  ,,  ,,  yellow 

>>  >)  >>  blue. 

M „ „ black. 


249. — As  in  English  so  also  in  Korean,  but  to  a much 
greater  extent,  nouns  are  used  as  adjectives.  With 
many  of  these  we  may  suppose  the  insertion  of  the 
postposition  but  as  there  is  no  ambiguity  if  omitted, 
it  is  not  used. 

A “ Korea  man  ” or  a Korean. 
Kitchen  utensils. 

Summer  clothes. 

Hibachi  fire. 

Sea  water. 


5^ 

t- 


Comparison  of  Adjctives. 


250. — With  reference  to  Korean  comparison  of  ad- 
jectives it  may  be  said,  that  as  in  all  other  things,  so 
also  here,  unless  ambiguity  would  arise  without  their 
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use,  the  particles  expressing  comparison  are  omitted. 
In  comparing  two  things  then,  the  Korean  as  a rule 
would  not  use  the  comparative  but  the  simple  positive. 

251. — A comparative  degree  may  be  formed  by  the 
use  of  the  adverb  {more)  preceding  the  adjective. 


±t  ^ s.±. 


^1 

3. 


(,]  ^ 


>U- 


The  box  you  bought  to- 
day is  better. 

This  dog  is  more  savage. 
This  man  is  older. 

That  horse  goes  better. 

252. — In  comparing  two  things,  where  both  are 
mentioned  sometimes  written  signifying 

f/tan,  is  affixed  to  the  noun  having  the  quality  in  the 
lesser  degree,  and  the  adjective  is  used  positively.  The 
use  of  together  with  ^ and  the  adjective,  unless 

special  emphasis  is  desired,  is  not  common  among 
Koreans,  and  should  be  carefully  avoided  by  foreigners. 


*I  S.±- 

^ >1^} 


That  hook  is  better  than 
this. 

The  steam-car  travels 
faster  than  the  steam- 
boat. ' 

Sunlight  is  brighter  than 
moonlight. 

Cold  is  better  than  heat. 


253. — The  postposition  «]  {from)  may  also  be  used 
foi’  ilH  the  sense  of  than,  to  express  a comparative 
degree. 

Note. — The  use  of  ^ and  ^ for  is  wrong,  and  should 

be  avoided, 
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6|  Of  ^±. 

6]  f6}  a ^,±. 

^ I ^J  ^1  I *I  ^*1  ^ 

?|-JiL. 


This  ink  is  blacker  than 
that. 

This  water  is  clearer  than 
that. 

This  horse  travels  faster 
than  that. 


254. — The  superlative  degree  is  expressed  by  the  use 
of  w)  ^ [the  first)  preceding  the  adjective.  However, 
as  was  remarked  concerning  the  comparative,  even 
when  comparing  several,  the  simple  positive  is  used 
where  the  English  would  require  a superlative.  Here 
then  we  see  with  regard  to  both  comparative,  and 
superlative,  that  great  care  should  be  exercised  by  the 
student,  if  he  desires  to  speak  true  Korean  and  not  an 
Anglicized  imitation  of  it,  to  as  far  as  possible  do  away 
with  their  use  and  employ  the  simple  positive. 


^ H This  is  the  best  of  several 

5.41.  pens. 


■3-  ^11!  -3...^.  This  man  is  the  tallest. 

V1)  Your  w'atch  keeps  the  best 

time. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  ADVERB. 


255. — Korean  adverbs  may  be  classified  as  to  their 
source,  and  as  to  their  meaning. 

Classified  as  to  their  source  we  have  Primitive  and 
Derived. 

The  Primitive  Adverbs  are  few  in  number,  such  as  ; — 




....  Now. 

44 

. ...  Perhaps. 

4^1^!  

....  A little  w'hile 

ago. 

41: 



....  Again. 

4 



....  Very. 



U-t 

...  Only. 

^11 

....  Why. 

4’'-! 

....  Yet. 

^4  

...  How  much. 

4] 

^ 

....  How  many. 

if 

....  Not. 

256. — Derived  adverbs  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  those  derived  from  verbs,  and  those  derived 
from  nouns  or  pronouns. 

The  adverb  regularly  derived  from  the  verb,  may  be 
formed  by  adding  or  -b}  to  the  verbal  stem. 
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In  adding  d}  to  the  stem,  euphonic  modifications 
naturally  take  place.  Verbs  in  “t change  the  f ^ 
into  -bI  or  sometimes  into  *f.  Verbs  whose  stems 
terminate  in  S add  ^ . All  other  A'erbs  take  the  form 
of  the  stem  with  its  added  or  changed  consonants 
as  found  in  the  past  verbal  participle,  and  add  of. 




. To  be  lofty. 



Loftily. 

t jJ... 

. To  be  base. 



Basely. 

. To  be  rare. 



Barely. 

. To  be  near. 

3|-  

Near. 



. To  be  far. 



Far. 

.. 

. To  be  wide. 

^ 

Widely. 

. To  be  quick. 



Quickly. 

^^4: 

. To  be  little. 



Little. 



. To  be  bright. 



Brightly. 



. To  be  easy. 

41^1 

Easily. 

Vdc 

. To  be  deep. 



Deeply. 

257. — The  future  verbal  participle  in  M| 
largely  used  adverbially. 

or  is  also 

. To  be  different. 



Differentl5^ 

S.± 

. To  be  good. 



Well. 



. To  be  cold. 

ii  ^1 

Coldly. 

258. — These  two  classes  of  adverbs  derived  from 
verbs,  have  been  claimed  to  be  identical  in  significa- 
tion, and  interchangeable,  some  verbs  preferring  the 
form  in  and  some  that  in  6|.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  case,  and  the  distinction  made  in  the  “ Grammaire 
Coreenne  ” always  holds.  The  form  in  -b)  is  in  a sense 
passive,  and  indicates  the  manner,  not  in  the  object,  but 
in  the  subject  of  the  verb.  The  form  in  >^)  is  active, 
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and  indicates  a manner,  not  in  the  subject  hut  in  the 
object.  These  should  in  many  cases  be  rendered  more 
properly  into  English  by  an  adjective.  The  following 
sentences  will  illustrate  this  difference. 


ti 


I have  made  the  new  book 
somewhat  different. 

I have  obtained  a Japanese 
boat,  I cannot  do  other- 
wise. 

I will  soon  go  to  Seoul. 


259. — The  Korean  past  verbal  participle,  may  also 
at  times,  be  rendered  into  English  by  an  adverb. 

Downward.  '4^,  Too  much. 

, Upward.  ^ vj , Beyond. 


260. — Adverbs  derived  from  nouns  and  pronouns, 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  a noun  or  a pronoun  with 
one  or  more  postpositions,  used  adverbially. 


... 


Inside. 

When. 

Naturally. 

Willingly. 


...  In  the  morning. 

Afterwards. 

At  noon. 

Before. 

^ Particularly. 


261. — Comparison  in  adverbs  as  with  adjectives  is 
not  expressed  unless  the  sense  demands  it.  Ofttimes 
a simple  adverb  will  be  used,  where  we  would  use  a 
comparative  or  a superlative  If  needed  the  same  parti- 
cles will  be  used  with  the  adverb  as  with  the  adjective, 
and  in  the  same  way. 
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^ ^U. 

i ^ S.-»I  tJL. 

^ I M .5.^2]  1 iL^ 
^ fij  >}^. 

5^  a|>]. 

^I-i  JLJL. 


Build  the  house  better. 
Sing  better. 

My  horse  goes  faster  than 
yours. 

In  Japan  it  rains  more  fre- 
quently than  in  Korea. 


262, — To  the  primitive  adverbs  many  of  the  post- 
positions may  be  affixed,  giving  as  a result  a significa- 
tion combining  the  meanings  of  adverb  and  postposi- 
tion, as  : — 


(where).  i (whither).  (whence). 

^ ^ I (here).  ^ ^ (hither).  | (hence). 

263. — To  the  ordinal  numerals,  may  be  affixed  the 
postposition  giving  us  a form  equivalent  to  the 
English  numeral  adverb. 


{£  (^5  the  first)  = Firstly. 

{£  {As  for  the  second)  = Secondly. 

*^1  el*c  {As  for  the  first)  = Firstly, 
wj  d|  {£  {As  for  the  second)=  Secondly. 

264.  — A long  list  of  all  the  adverbs  is  hardly  called 
for  in  grammatical  notes  such  as  these.  From  a 
study  of  the  above  rules,  if  they  cannot  be  formed  at 
will,  they  can  be  recognized  at  sight.  Of  course  in 
their  use,  they  always  precede  the  word  they  qualify. 

265.  — Before  we  close  this  chapter,  a word  or  two 
on  Korean  responsives  seem  in  place. 
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'^1  to  a superior,  and  ^ to  an  inferior,  correspond 
to  the  English  Yes  ; wljile  d{, 

{it  is  not)  correspond  to  no. 

These  words,  however,  are  not  as  much  used  as  their 
English  equivalents  and  as  a rule,  in  answering,  the 
verb  of  the  question  is  repeated,  or  some  such  phrases, 
as  “ I don't  laioio,"  “ I know,”  “ It  is  not,"  “ It  is  so  " 
etc.,  is  used. 

266. — With  reference  to  answers  to  negative  ques- 
tions, the  Korean  idiom,  like  the  Japanese,  is  the 
opposite  of  the  English.  In  such  questions,  the  Eng- 
lish regards  the  facts  as  they  are,  and  answers  “ Yes  ” 
or  “ No.”  The  Korean  on  the  other  hand  regards  the 
statement  implied  in  the  question,  and  answers  accord- 
ingly. The  consequence  is  that  we  get  an  answer 
the  very  opposite  of  what  we  would  expect.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  question  “Has  he  not  come?”  the 
Korean  regards  the  statement  “ He  has  not  come  ” 
which  is  implied  in  the  question,  and  if  he  has  not 
come,  answers  “ Yes,”  meaning  that  the  statement 
implied  in  your  question  is  correct,  he  has  not  come. 
But  if  he  has  come,  he  will  reply  “ No,”  meaning  that 
the  statement  implied  in  your  question  is  wrong,  that 
he  has  not,  not  come,  but  has  come.  This  being  so 
directly  opposite  to  the  English  idiom  should  be  made 
a subject  of  great  care,  for  otherwise  serious  blunders 
may  be  committed. 
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THE  CONJUNCTIONS. 


267. — We  divide  Korean  Conjuiic lions  into  two 
classes,  Co-ordinate  and  Subordinate. 

The  Co-ordinate,  are  those  which  connect  words  or 
phrases  that  are  co-ordinate. 

The  Subordinate,  are  those  which  connect  dependent 
with  principal  clauses.  Some  of  the  most  common 
co-ordinate  conjunctions  are — 

H or  4 I 

'''  Signifying  and. 

JL  or  ? TL I 

' 

4 or  6]  Signifying  cither,  or,  ichether. 

1 Used  with  verbs Signify  or. 

p,  fDisjunctive  and  signifying  but, 

1 etc. 
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268. -.5i.,  5»,  jL  and  3.  are  all  copulatives  and  may 
generally  be  rendered  by  simple  aiid,  and  are  affixed, 
like  all  Korean  conjunctions  to  their  words  or  clauses. 

affixed  to  a word  ending  in  a consonant,  becomes 
and  where  a number  of  words  are  united  is  repeat- 
ed after  all  but  the  last,  to  which  last  only,  will  the 
postposition  governing  them  all  be  affixed. 

5j  is  less  frequently  used  than  any  of  the  others,  and 
is  restricted  almost  entirely  to  books.  It  is  generally 
prefixed  to  its  word,  and  as  a consequence  we  may  at 
times  find  5j.  and  used  together. 

JL  and  are  used  to  connect  verbs,  i joins  itself 
directly  to  the  stem,  and  where  a series  of  verbs  are 
connected,  the  last  only  will  have  tense  root  and  ter- 
mination : this  tense  root  and  termination  then  settling 
the  time  and  termination  of  all  the  preceding  verbs 
connected  by  JL. 

is  more  largely  found  in  books  than  in  the  spoken 
language,  and  in  uniting  itself  to  the  verb,  the  tense 
root  is  not  necessarily  dropped.  For  illustrations  of  JL 
and  with  verbs  see  H 104  and  200  of  Part  I. 

269.  — 'j-  or  {affixed  to  consonants)  is  equi- 

valent to  or,  or  either  of  the  English.  It  marks  alter- 
natives, only  one  of  which  need  be  expressed,  with  the 
other  or  others  understood.  It  may  be  joined  to 
verbal  tense  roots  with  the  same  signification. 

and  >}-  are  used  only  with  verbs  and  are  affixed 
to  relative  participles  with  the  same  sense.  For  illus- 
trations of  the  use  of  these  three  conjunctions  with 
verbs,  see  189  and  187  of  Part  I. 
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270. — The  most  common  subordinate  conjunctions 
are — 


ti)  Used  independently 

^ 

or  5} 




Affixed  tor 
verbs...  1 


Are  all  concessive  and 
may  be  rendered 
into  English  by 
though,  although. 


I (preceded  by  v ) 

5.  

?{■  y , Used  independently 1 . , j 

^ ^ I Are  conditional  and  are 

“-I  ] 

'r  ^ - Affixed  to  verbs  j I'endered  by  if. 

Whereas ; both  causal 

and  concessive. 



Olj  ^ 

(preceded  by  v)) 


! Affixed  to 
verbs... 


Mark  the  reason,  and 
are  equivalent  to  in- 
asmuch as,  since,  see- 
ing that,  etc. 


For  illustrations  of  the  use  of  these  conjunctions  and 
their  method  of  uniting  with  verbs,  see  the  chapter  on 
verbs.  If  181  ff. 


Note. — Still  fiu'ther  illustrations  of  Korean  conjunctions  and  their  render- 
ing into  English  will  he  found  in  the  Chapter  on  Conjunctions  Part  II. 

There  are  also  a number  of  phrases  that  may  be 
rendered  into  English  by  conjunctions,  however,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  their  true  meaning  is  ap- 
parent. A few  are  as  follows,  and  they  can  be  formed 
at  will. 


^ ^ ^ I I f notwithstanding , 

^ ^^l^iAUImugh  that  issa).  Beoomesj 


'fu  s.  rHi 
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For  that  reason ] 

Hi,  Because  that  is  so  ...  j 


Becomes  therefore. 


^ , If  that  is  so 


Becomes  then. 
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271— The  use  of  special  terms  to  inferiors  and 
superiors,  holds  such  an  important  place  in  Korean, 
that  a special  Chapter  on  this  subject  is  thought  neces- 
sary. Attention  has  already  from  time  to  time  been 
called  to  this  fact,  and  in  various  places  the  terms  used 
to  superiors  and  inferiors  have  been  marked.  In  the 
first  few  sections  of  Part  II.  all  the  sentences,  (unless  the 
sense  would  not  allow,  and  restricted  them  to  one  or 
other  class),  have  been  given  in  three  forms,  to  inferiors, 
the  polite  form  to  equals,  and  to  superiors.  Were 
these  but  the  three  grades  with  wdnch  we  have  to  deal, 
the  subject  would  be  considerably  simplified.  But  in 
each  of  these  three  grades,  there  are,  what  we  may 
term  sub-grades,  and  if  we  desire  to  be  exact,  we 
should  have  all  the  proper  terminations  for  even  these, 
at  our  finger’s  ends. 

These  sub-grades  are  for  the  most  part,  determined 
entirely  by  the  terminations,  and  a careful  study  and 
practice  of  the  lists  and  terminations  given  in  the  Chap- 
ter on  the  verb  1i  137  ft',  will  accomplish  this.  Al- 
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though  the  student  may  not  desire  to  acquaint  himself 
with  all  these  forms,  it  is  absolutely  essential  if  he 
wishes  to  be  respected  by  those  around  him,  and  to 
avoid  giving  oflence  to  his  friends,  that  he  make  himself 
thorough  master  of  the  three  forms,  and  their  use,  given 
in  the  first  sections  of  Part  II. 

272— But  not  only  is  the  person  spoken  to,  to  be 
considered,  but  in  many  cases  we  must  also  consider 
the  special  rank  of  the  person  spoken  of,  or  the  subject 
of  the  verb.  An  honorific  of  the  verb,  must  then  be 
formed.  This  honorific  is  for  the  most  part  derived 
from  the  simple  verb,  and  formed  by  the  interposition 
of  the  particle  -^J . With  verbs  whose  stems  end  in 
vowels,  simple  ■^\  is  added,  but  with  verbs  whose  stems 
end  in  consonants  3.  or  $ will  be  interposed  as  a con- 
nective, and  will  then  unite  with  the  form  of  the 
stem,  as  found  in  the  past  verbal  participle. 

273. — The  following  list  of  verbs  with  their  honorific 
forms,  will  illustrate  this. 


Okuinauy. 

Honorific. 

t±  

...  To  do 

t 

114:  

...  To  sit 





...  To  go  

>}^]±- 

3^4:  

...  To  walk 





^ 

t4:  

...  To  lie  down  

^^^1 JL 



. . . To.  stand  



... 



5i:±  

...  To  look  for 



... 

...  To  exchange 

^1- J2. 





^4:  
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274. — We  find  however  in  many  cases,  that  there 
are  a numher  of  verbs  that  have  corresponding  hono- 
rific verbs,  and  of  course  where  this  is  the  case,  no 
honorific  form  of  the  simple  verb  is  needed. 

The  following  list  of  the  most  common  simple  verbs, 
with  their  corresponding  honorifics,  should  be  learned. 


Ordinary. 

4; 

...  To  eat  

Honorific. 





...  To  sleep  

A.^1  Jl. 

^4: 

...  To  die  





,..  To  be  





. . To  know  





. ..  To  be  sick  ... , 



^ tirt-i.... 





...  To  speak  



JLJi. 

...  To  come  

If 

275. — There  are  also  certain  Korean  verbs  used  to 
render  respect  to  the  person  or  persons  acted  upon,  or 
objects  of  the  verb.  These  are,  most  of  them,  hono- 
rific verbs  from  their  very  nature.  For  instance  you 
give  to  an  inferior,  but  you  simply  offer  to  a superior. 
A few  of  these  are  given  below. 


Ordinary. 

4^ 

, To  give 

Honorific. 

...  =?|j2..... 

..To  offer. 



, To  ask  

...  ft-i.... 

..  To  request. 

aij. 

. To  show  

... 

..  To  show. 

. To  take  with 

...  5/-^U.... 

..  To  accompany 

. To  tell  

... 

..  To  inform. 

5. ^-2. -2.  To  come  back  ...  To  return. 


276. — Thus  we  find  that  the  Korean  in  speak- 
ing considers  the  rank  of  the  person  spoken  of,  as 
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well  as  the  person  spoken  to,  and  at  times  this  double 
variation  takes  place  in  the  same  verb.  When  such 
is  the  case  we  may  use  an  honorific  verb  with  an  hono- 
rific termination,  or  vice  versa.  While  at  first  sight 
it  may  seem  as  though  this  would  involve  complications 
almost  unlimited,  a careful  study  separately,  of  the 
special  terminations  and  of  the  honorific  verbs,  will 
clear  away  most  difficulties. 

277.  — The  matter  of  honorifics,  however,  does  not 
end  with  the  verbs.  It  extends  to  the  nouns  and  even 
to  some  postpositions,  and  is  very  apparent  in  the 
terms  used  to  represent  English  pronouns.  There  will 
be  two,  and  at  times  even  more,  sets  of  words,  to  desig- 
nate the  same  object.  The  one  used  in  speaking  to  or 
of  a superior,  the  other,  the  common  every  day  word. 
As  has  been  hinted  before,  it  will  be  found  that  Latin- 
ized Korean  is  the  more  polite,  and  hence  we  find  a 
large  number  of  Sinico-Korean  words,  acting  as  the 
the  polite  terms  for  pure  Korean  nouns,  pronouns,  etc. 

278.  — The  following  list  of  some  of  these  nouns 
should  also  be  learned. 

^4^ Vi)  Father. 

of  ^ Mother. 

Uncle  {on  father' s side) . 

>)-^ Husband. 

Wife. 

1 Son. 

'ij Daughter. 

D’-ii] Nephew. 

Elder  brother. 

vf years  of  age. 
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^•1 



...  A cold. 

^ 



,..  Teeth. 

ni 

...  House. 

279.  — It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  honorific 
terras  are  not  the  same  throughout  the  country,  and 
terms  used  to  inferiors  in  the  capital,  are  in  some 
provinces  used  to  equals  or  even  superiors.  This  differ- 
ence, however,  is  not  extensive  and  can  soon  be 
learned,  but  we  mention  it  here,  so  that  the  student 
shall  not  only  he  prepared  for  some  change,  but  when 
he  is  addressed  in  terms  that  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  consider  degrading,  he  may  first  make  inquiry  as  to 
tlie  usage  of  the  place  before  he  considers  himself 
insulted. 

280.  — Were  it  in  order  in  Korea  to  always  use  inferior 
terms  of  one’s  self,  and  to  address  all  others  with  hono- 
rifics  the  subject  would  be  comparatively  easy.  We 
find,  however,  in  Korea  that  it  is  important  in  address- 
ing inferiors  to  speak  of  one’s  self  in  polite  terms,  and 
to  address  one’s  servants,  children  etc.,  in  the  terms 
for  inferiors.  Unless  such  a course  is  pursued  one 
would  be  considered  entirely  ignorant  of  both  the  dis- 
tinctions of  the  language  and  the  rules  of  propriet5\ 
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281. — While  from  time  to  time,  in  considering  the 
different  words  we  have  attempted  to  show,  not  only 
their  meaning,  but  their  use  and  position  in  the  sen- 
tence, a few  closing  words  on  the  structure,  of  the 
sentence  as  a whole  are  necessary. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a general 
rule,  that  the  governing  word  or  particle  always  follows 
that  governed,  under  these  circumstances  we  consider 
that  the  noun  governs  its  adjective,  although  in  Korean 
there  is  really  no  government  in  this  matter. 

Or  looking  at  it  from  another  standpoint,  we  may 
say,  the  qualifying  word,  always  precedes  the  word 
qualified.  Under  these  circumstances  we  consider  that 
the  action  contained  in  the  indefinite  verb,  at  the  end 
of  the  clause  or  sentence  is  qualified  or  limited  by  the 
subject  and  object  which  precedes  it ; that  the  noun  is 
qualified  or  limited  by  the  adjective  or  participle  or  other 
noun  with  postposition  that  precedes  it ; that  the  idea  of 
direction,  to,  or  frovi  etc.,  contained  in  the  postposition. 
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which  was  originally  a noun,  is  qualified  or  limited,  by 
the  word  which  precedes  it. 

282.  — Taking  either  view  of  the  matter,  (the  first 
of  which  is  the  clearer  and  better)  we  deduce  the 
following. 

Verbs  are  always  preceded  by  their  subject,  object, 
and  the  adverb  qualifying  them,  and  followed  by  the 
conjunctions  which  connect  them  with  other  words  or 
clauses. 

The  noun  is  preceded  by  the  adjective  or  participle 
that  qualifies  it,  and  is  followed  by  the  postposition 
which  governs,  or  the  conjunction  which  joins  it  to 
another  word. 

The  adjective,  if  in  the  adjectival  form,  precedes  the 
noun  it  qualifies.  If  in  the  form  of  a substantive,  follows 
the  noun  with  which  it  stands  in  apposition.  If  in  the 
verbal  form,  it  of  course,  acts  as  a verb. 

The  adverb  precedes  the  noun,  adjective  or  verb  that 
it  qualifies. 

The  postposition  always  follows  the  word  whose  re- 
lation it  shows  to  another  word  in  the  sentence. 

The  conjunction  (except  in  the  case  of  those  used 
independently,  which  might  well  be  termed  “ intensive” 
and  are  only  used  in  sentences  where  their  correspond- 
ing dependent,  or  subordinate  forms  are  used)  always 
follows  the  word  or  clauses  that  it  connects  with 
another. 

283.  — As  a rule  the  subject  comes  first,  then  the 
object,  then  the  verb. 

In  a simple  sentence  then,  we  have  first,  the  subject, 
preceded  by  its  attributes,  second  the  indirect  object 
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preceded  by  its  attributes,  third  the  direct  object  pre- 
ceded by  its  attributes,  and  finally  the  verb  with  its 
adverb  or  other  attributes. 

Emphasis,  however,  may  change  this,  and  the  em- 
phatic word  will  generally  be  found  first  in  the  sentence. 

The  position  of  the  direct,  and  indirect  object  of  a verb, 
is  immaterial,  either  may  precede  the  other. 

By  way  of  illustration  of  these  rules  a careful  study 
of  any  of  the  sentences  given  in  Part  II.  with  regard 
specially  to  their  structure  is  urged. 

284.  — When  several  verbs  are  to  be  connected,  if 
they  are  co-ordinate,  the  conjunction  jl  united  to  the 
stem  w'ill  be  used,  and  only  the  last  verb  inflected.  If 
subordinate,  however,  the  past  verbal  participle  of  the 
subordinate  verb  will  be  used  without  a conjunction. 
For  illustrations  of  this  see  Part  II,  Chap.  X.  Sec.  I.  2. 
(a)  and  {h). 

285.  — What  has  already  been  said  upon  the  use  of 
personal  pronouns,  and  of  passive  constructions,  leads 
us  naturally,  to  notice  the  extreme  indefiniteness  as  to 
subject,  of  a large  number  of  Korean  sentences.  Not 
only  will  no  subject  be  expressed,  but  none  will  even 
be  thought  of,  and  under  such  circumstances,  when 
the  context  does  not  plainly  show  what  the  subject  is, 
it  must  be  rendered  into  English,  either  by  an  inde- 
finite, such  as  some  one,  something,  or  the  phrase  must 
be  changed,  and  a passive  construction  used. 

Indefinite  sentences  of  this  kind  may  be  found 
throughout  the  book  in  both  parts,  and  in  many  cases 
where  definiteness  has  been  expressed  by  the  use  of 
personal  pronouns  etc.,  any  other  subject  might  have 
been  used. 
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286.  — As  in  English,  so  also  in  Korean,  the  nse  of 
two  negatives  gives  ns  an  affirmative,  but  this  use  of 
two  negatives  is  much  more  common  in  Korean  than 
in  English. 

The  following  will  illustrate  this. 

^ In  America  they  have 

everything. 

^ -^dC-  This  is  good. 

6|-  y 5)  I must  do  that. 

±. 

287.  — As  will  be  seen  from  H 230  ff.  the  Koreans  are 
quite  prone  to  use  elliptical  forms,  and  we  often  hear 
orders  and  commands  ending  in  conjunctions,  post- 
positions, etc.,  but  in  all  such  cases,  some  other  word 
is  of  course,  left  to  be  understood.  Such  phrases 
would  not  as  a rule  be  correct  in  writing,  and  while 
allowable  in  speaking,  would  not  be  classed  as  elegant 
Korean. 

288.  — In  concluding  this  chapter  on  the  structure  of 
the  sentence,  we  would  again  remind  the  student,  that 
postpositions,  conjunctions,  and  verbal  modifications, 
are  not  to  be  used  as  in  other  languages. 

What  we  understand  as  minute  exactness  of  speech, 
is  a thing  not  aimed  at  by  the  Korean,  his  desire  is 
simply  to  express  his  idea,  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
always  remembering  his  surroundings  and  circum- 
stances. As  a consequence  the  same  sentence  taken 
out  of  its  context  might  not  only  be  ambiguous,  but 
entirely  meaningless,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time  con- 
sidered with  its  circumstances  and  surroundings  it 
might  be  a complete  sentence. 
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289.  — In  almost  direct  opposition  to  this,  there 
seems  to  stand  the  Korean  use  of  what  we  have  termed 
conjunctions.  The  Koreans  have  no  system  of  punctua- 
tion, and  where  we  would  use  a comma,  semicolon, 
or  colon,  etc.,  they  would  use  a conjunction,  expressing 
cause,  manner,  means,  etc.,  as  the  case  might  be.  Con- 
sequent upon  this  we  find  that  the  distinction  between 
sentence  and  paragraph,  does  not  exist  in  Korean,  each 
sentence  in  an  English  paragraph  becomes  then,  sim- 
ply a dependent  clause,  connected  by  one  or  other  of 
the  conjunctions,  and  the  whole  paragraph  but  one 
sentence.  This  becomes  much  more  apparent  in  the 
book  language,  and  here  is  its  main  difficulty. 

290.  — In  closing  these  “ Grammatical  Notes”  we 
would  say  that  we  have  tried  but  to  introduce  the  student 
to  the  study  of  Korean  spoken  language.  We  would 
repeat  that  they  should  not  be  studied  alone,  but  in 
connection  with  Part  II.  The  accuracy  of  each  rule 
given  should  be  tested  by  the  student,  when  thus 
tested  they  should  be  put  in  practice,  for  in  order  to 
gain  any  language  quickly  and  thoroughly,  practice 
must  be  combined  with  theory.  Only  by  so  doing 
can  the  student  ever  learn  to  use  the  Koeean  spoken 
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ENGLISH  INTO  KOREAN. 


CUAPTEli  I. 


THE  VERB. 


In  the  Grammatical  Notes,  the  attempt  was  made, 
to  approach  Korean  from  the  native  standpoint ; to 
take  Korean  idioms,  phrases  and  methods  of  speech, 
explain  their  meanings  and  uses,  and  ascertain  their 
equivalents  in  English.  In  doing  this,  we  have  how- 
ever, done  but  little  more  than  half  the  work  that  is 
before  us  in  the  study  of  Korean.  We  have  approached 
from  hut  one  side,  and  now  it  remains  for  us  to  ap- 
proach Korean  from  the  English  standpoint ; to  take 
English  phrases,  words,  and  forms  of  expression,  and 
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learn  llieir  equivalents  in  Korean.  This  has  been 
attempted  in  the  following  pages,  and  while  the  Korean 
equivalents,  are  not  by  any  means  claimed  to  be  the 
only  renderings,  they  are  the  common  and  most  fre- 
quent methods  of  expressing  the  ideas  they  are  said 
to  represent.  In  doing  this,  we  have  begun  with  the 
verb,  because  here  we  find  the  greatest  variety  of 
changes.  To  a great  extent  what  has  already  been 
said  in  the  Grammatical  Notes,  will  answer  equally 
well  here.  This  is  very  true  of  the  verb  as  well  as  of 
the  other  parts  of  speach,  and  there  remains  under  the 
verb,  simply  the  verbs.  To  he  and  To  have,  Auxiliaries, 
The  Infinitive,  Passive  Constructions,  and  Conditional 
Sentences.  These  will  be  taken  up  one  by  one,  the 
rules  for  rendering  them  into  Korean  given,  and 
sentences  to  illustrate  each  rule  will  follow. 

§ I.— THE  YEUB  “TO  BE.” 


1 Employed  independently,  expressing  simple  exis- 
tence, to  he  is  rendered  by  _$}  4:  ; negatively  by  dC  • 

2 Followed  by  a predicate  noun  or  pronoun,  to  he  is 
rendered  by  sometimes  contracted  into  A or  ; 
negatively  by  df. 

3 Followed  by  a predicate  adjective,  the  verb  to  he 
is  united  with  the  adjective.  See  Chap.  VI  §.  I. 

4 When  equivalent  to  become,  the  verb  to  he,  is 
rendered  by  5j  Jj.  and  negatively  by  5|  ^ . 

5 For  the  use  of  the  verb  to  he,  as  an  auxiliary 
See  § III,  Sec.  1 & 2. 
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1. 

There  are  some  very  high  f;  ^ vl  ’’'i  r 

mountains  around  Seoul.^^'") 

—S!±, 

high  moaiUaiiid  in. 

— V + 


About  how  many  houses 
are  there  in  this  city  ? 

Is  there  only  one  kind  of 
oil  in  these  bottles  ? 

About  how  many  soldiers 
are  there  in  a regiment  ? 

There  is  no  telegraph  office 
in  Kang  Wha. 

There  is  no  use  in  going 
before  breakfast. 


•^I  ^ H ^ 

'J'liis  city  loithin  lioime  how-Ma)ii/ 
about  Its 

V *1  >!-. 

0]  6^3-1  f 46)|  I 

lilts  several  uuttle  inside  one  kind 

^11  ^ v^,-6ia:, 

oil  only  IS  ? 

t ^ i ^ >1-  ^ 

One  reyiment-in  soldier  haw  many 
about  is  ? 

y a >}. 

yn-  oil  "a at  ut. 

Kang  )(  ha  in  telegraph  ojjice  is  not. 

4 ^ ^ 

Breakfast  ealiny  before  tioiny 

3} 

thing  IS  not. 


* It  will  be  noticed  that  for  tlie  first  few  exercises,  the  sentences  are 
all  given  in  the  three  forms,  for  inferiors,  eq[uals  and  superiors,  except 
perhaps  in  instances  where  the  sentence  by  its  very  nature  restricts 
the  class  to  which  it  is  addressed. 

t Properly  this  should  be  written  SJ  ^ bat  pronounced 

issimnida. 

I Properly  this  should  be  i ^ 4 but  pronounced  issi- 

miiika. 
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Is  there  not  any  one  who 
can  go  instead  ? 


Was  there  not  any  one  who 
knew  the  way  home  ? 


0]’  R ^ Mil  >i 

Aliy  one  whatever  iiwtead  yoiny  man 
is  not  ? 

V$}>h 

House-to  coiKiny  road  knowing  one 

^A±,— 

was  not  2 


2. 

Is  that  smoke  or  is  it  only 
a cloud  ? 

Is  that  a fox  or  a dog  ? 

Is  not  that  a dog  sleeping 
on  the  veranda  ? 


Was  not  that  an  earth- 
quake ? 


>i^\  J2.  -tg 

'J'/iat  thing  smoke  is  ? cloud 

^]±. 

only  is  ? 

^ >]^)  ^5  .a. 

That  thing  Jox  is,  dog  is  ? 

Pi  5l  0^4  "J  >i^] 

That  veranda  on  sleeping  thing 
dog  is  not  I 

Pi  "Pi-o*  "tvi  >j^I- 

That  thing  earthquake  making  thing 

^ — 4 *i 

was  not? 


3. 


Our  work  is  very  hard.  ^ -f  — 

Our  ivoik  very  difficult  is. 

^4: v^lTf. 

The  street  is  very  muddy.  6|  ^ 

Jioad.  verg  muddy  is. 
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These  coolies  are  not 
lazy. 

The  road  from  here  to 
Fusan  is  not  good. 


I do  not  believe  it  will  be 
much  of  a fire. 

You  will  never  be  rich  if 
you  are  not  more  thrifty. 


If  this  were  only  mended 
it  would  be  as  good  as 
new. 


§ II.— THE  VEEB 


M -i  -t  ‘I 

This  coolies  lazy 

is  not. 

0]^. 

H 

Here  from  Ftisaii  to  yoiuy 

— ti-4:, 

road  good  is  not. 


My  thought  in-as-for,  big  fire-as-for 

4*1  5)5i4  - 

not  will  becuine. 

— 5}!i!^  Vdl4. 

^Ri  ^ 4^  4^  y 

Economy  more  not  employ  if, 

4 ^1=  4 4 v|  5)  51  4. 

rich  man  not  will  become. 

-5i3!4:, 

44- 

4 >it  4 ^ 

2'his  thing  mendiny  only  made 

^6.  n X ^ 

if  before  as  equally  well 

4 514-51514: -5|2Ji 

will  become. 

^ V44. 

“ TO  HAVE.” 


1 Expressing  possession  or  ownership  : — 

(a.)  By  animate  beings,  to  have  is  rendered  by 
the  postposition  44  with  *14;,  or  by  *j4: 
alone.  Negative,  by  4:- 
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{b.)  By  inanimate  objects,  it  is  rendered  by  the 
postposition  with  4:. 

2 Expressing  acceptance.  This  idea  does  not  appeal 
to  the  Korean  as  accepting  and  is  therefore  variously 
translated. 

3 Expressing  To  cause  or  To  procure — By  T ^ 

or  by  with  the  appropriate  form  of  the  verb. 

4 Expressing  necessity  and  followed  by  the  infini- 
tive ; it  is  rendered  by  the  future  participle  of  the  verb 
with  4^1- 

5 Eor  have,  as  an  auxiliary  see  § III.  Sec.  4. 


1 

Korean  noblemen  have  a 
great  many  servants. 

Englishmen  often  have 
light  hair  and  blue  eyes. 

Japanese  cats  have  no 
tails. 

1 

Our  house  has  only  five 
rooms. 


(a.) 

3.^  ^l-tl 

Korean  nobieiiiun  to  many  servant 

IS. 

j.\nyLiisiiinan  to  often  yellow 
hair  and  blue  eye  is. 

— *14: .$1'^  V 6)4. 

■Japdn  cut  to  tail 

<3 H i.  - H -S 

IS  nut. 

6)4. 

ib.) 

Our  house  al  Jive  room  only 
is. 

6)4. 

^1  *»)  4 ^ 4-  -"J  ± 

Bow  to  lia  is  not. 

V6)4. 


The  box  has  no  cover. 
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This  flower  has  no  per- 
fume. 


Will  you  have  five  dollars 
or  ten  ? 

I will  have  a cup  of  tea. 
Will  you  have  a flower  ? 


I will  have  him  take  it 
away. 

I will  have  it  done  right 
away. 

We  will  have  these  sent 
up  to  Seoul. 

He  said  he  would  have  the 
boy  bring  them. 


4. 

I will  have  to  go  to  night. 


6] 

27ifii  flower  to  urent  h not. 

VdiPf. 

Fire  (loUnr  toko  will 

t 4^  >1^ >1-5! dr. 

ten  dollar  take  will. 

Tea  one  cap  eat  will. 

^ t'l  >MI5!4:. 

Flower  one  take  ^rill. 


>\.  :<j  4 >1|  t 5! 

Take  away  make  will. 

— 1 514:  — V 6)^^. 

t>»|t5l^,  — t5l 

At  one.e  to  do  icill  make. 

4:.  — 1 51"^  V 6|vf. 

f^>}-  t]>]^  <1  flL  i 

IJ  e these  Seonl  to 

^ —t 

ap  send  will  make. 

514:,  — t5l^  V djipf. 

e f|  Atf  5lvfjL 

Boy  employed  icill  bring 
said. 

±t  t m 4 

To-day  night  starting  way  outside 
there  is  not. 
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If  you  do  not  work  you 
will  have  to  starve. 


I have  to  finish  that  early 
to  night. 


IJ  ork  to  do  not  do  if  starving  way 

VH, 

outside  there  is  not. 

Vdl-Pf. 

That  to-day  night  earig  all 
doing  way  outside  is  not. 


§ ITT.— AUXILIARY  VERBS. 


Sec.  1. — Am.  is,  are. 

1 Followed  by  the  active  participle  : — 

(a.)  Expressing  present  continued  action — either 
the  present  indicative  or  by  the  present  par- 
ticiple with  ^ followed  by  *14:  or  ac- 

cording to  the  rules  given  § I,  1 and  2 of  this 
chapter. 

* Negatively — either  the  present  indicative  pre- 
ceded by  <5{.  or  by  the  present  participle  with 
^ followed  by  4:  or  *{■  (§  I,  1 & 2) . 

See  also  Part  I.  IT  132  ff.  on  compound  tenses. 

{b.)  Expressing  vivid  future. — 

As  in  English  so  in  Korean  there  is  a way  of 
expressing  vivid  future  by  the  present  indicative, 
and  either  this  or  the  future  indicative  may  be 
used.  Negatively — present  or  future  indicative 
with  6{.  . 


* For  further  use  of  the  negative,  see  chapter  on  negative  in  Part.  I. 
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2 Followed  by  passive  participle — See  passive  voice. 

1.  {a.) 


A crow  is  building  its  nest 
in  the  garden. 

The  rats  are  gnawing  a 
hole  somewhere  in  the 
ceiling. 

That  is  the  baby  crying. 

Is  not  the  clock  striking 
now  ? 

/• 

It  is  not  raining  now. 

The  carpenters  are  not 
working  now. 


1. 

I am  going  home  next 
year. 


Crow  garden  in  nest. 

i I 

is  hvilding. 

V 6) 

lint  someiohere  ceiling  in 

i-  B t tt-S  ^ S!  H, 

hole  gnawing  thing  is. 

-S-ii,  — j.i-5  V «|Vf, 

47]  fi:  444. 

That  thing  baby  cn/ing  thing  is. 

—dlA/jif. 

>i"'I 

Clock  now  striking  thing 

4*1  ^7  — —4 

is  not  ? 

4-3--C  4 4'i  -£4.-4 

Noiu  as  for,  rain  not  comes. 

—4*1  -i- V 6i4. 

-^4"  -idj  ^ tfe: 

Carpenters  now  work  nuiking 

^ --^±, 

thing  is  not. 

^Vdi4. 

(&.) 

I next  year-in  own  country  to 

44,  —4^.  ~4  % V 
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The  Korean  minister  to 
America,  is  coming  back 
next  month. 

We  are  not  sending  a 
courier  to  Chemulpo  to- 
morrow. 

Sec.  2. — Was,  Were. 

1 Followed  by  the  Active  Participle  : — 

(a.)  Expressing  continued  action  in  the  past. 

The  Koreans,  prefer  the  simple  past  tense,  but 
sometimes  render  this  by  the  present  participle 
with  the  past  tense  of  6|  JL. 

See  also  Part  I.  ^ 132  ff. 

{h.)  Introducing  an  event  happening  during  the 
action — with  verbal  stem. 

(c.)  Expressing  an  action  intended  but  not  carried 
out — m ov  'j  preceded  by  verbal  stem. 

2 Followed  by  passive  participle  : — 

(a.)  Of  Intransitive  verbs — The  past  tense  of  verb. 
{b.)  Of  Transitive  verbs — See  Passive  Voice. 

1.  (a.) 

We  were  working  all  day  ^ ? 

yesterday.  .^4:,  — 

Were  they  laughing  or  ^ 

crying  ? '^1  ■ 


t 1 ^ > 

America  to  gone  Korean  minister 
next  month-ill  hack  wilt-come. 

—514:,  —5!^  V 

4 ^ iL  y 

-vu,  I V0|vf. 
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1.  ih). 

* I was  going  to  Clieinulpo  ^1  5 tl 


yesterday,  and  met  four- 
teen Chinamen. 

— vt-^  volvf. 

He  was  eating  some  fish, 
and  a hone  stuck  in  his 

throat. 

“^4:, 

V 6} 

1. 

(c). 

Mr.  Pak  was  going  to 
America,  but  his  father 
died. 

±,  — Vdjvf. 

^ye  were  coming  to  see 
you  several  times,  hut 
we  were  busy  and  could 
not. 

— V6lvf. 

2. 

He  was  gone  when  I got 
there. 

I went  home  after  nine 
years,  but  all  my  friends 
were  dead. 

d|  >].  >j  a]  v)  1 fvlj  <Hj 

Jl-  Vf,  —^dH, 
— 3;!^  V^lTf. 

^6^}  51-^ 

H,  —^±, 

Volpf. 

Sec.  3. — Do,  did. 

1 Do  and  did  are  expressed  in  Korean  the  pre- 
sent and  past  of  the  verb. 

* The  Koreans,  unless  ambiguity  would  exist,  do  not  use  tbe  personal 
pronouns.  'I'be  surroundings  alone  generally  deteimine  tbe  subject  of  the 
verb.  These  sentences  are  taken  out  of  aU  surroundings,  but  the  student 
is  expected  to  use  them  and  then  circumstances  will  decide  these  matters. 
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2 Do  not  and  did  not*  used  interrogatively,  are  ex- 

pressed either  by  the  interrogative  present  or  past  of 
the  verb  preceeded  by  , or  by  the  negative  base  in 
followed  by  interrogative  present  or  past  of  6}.  '? 

3 Do  not,  used  imperatively — by  the  negative  base  in 
^jfollowed  by  the  volitive  mood  second  person  of 

to  avoid. 


Why  do  you  leave  the 
door  open  ? 

They  do  not  make  it  that 
way  any  more. 

Where  did  you  put  my 
umbrella? 

* Did  not  the  fans  I sent 
you  suit  ? 

Do  not  the  steamers  sail 
twice  a month  now  ? 


T t ^ ^ -T  V 

IVhy  door  open  leave  I 

--T  % 

Noiu-a-days  as  for,  that  way  not 

>><—()  J.  , >>>0 

make. 

V Of  Pj.. 

^ f'xh  ^1-^1 

My  umbrella  ivhere  pud. 

— — 21-^  v 

I 

I you  to  (lion.)  sent  fan 

suit  did  not  ? 

S!>h 

J I «j 

Noiv-n-day  steamer  onemonthin 
twice  each  not  ply  ? 

-- S .2.,  — S ^>1  ^ V 


**  Note. — Interrogative  sentences  expressed  negatively  are  regarded  by 
Koreans  from  an  opposite  standpoint  to  the  Euglisli.  The  Korean,  in 
liis  answer,  considers  not  the  facts  of  the  case,  or  the  thing  expected,  but  the 
implied  statement  in  the  question  and  when  we  would  answer  “ Yes  ” 
answers  “ No  ” and  vice-versa. 

For  example  the  question,  “ Has  not  the  teacher  come  }'et  ? ” axpecting 
in  English  the  answer  “ yes,”  will  call  forth  from  the  Korean  the  answer 
“ no  ” if  the  teacher  has  come,  and  “ yes  ” if  he  has  not  yet  come.  See 
Part  I II  266. 
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Why  did  you  not  give 
the  coolie  the  things  he 
came  for  ? 

Do  you  not  like  foreign 
food? 


Do  not  put  on  any  more 
coal. 

Do  not  take  more  than  you 
think  you  will  need. 

Please  do  not  tear  that 
newspaper. 

Do  not  light  the  lights  yet. 


6JI  ^-3-  6)]  Ml  >}.^V)  -2: 

Why  carrier  1o,  to-take  came 

4 4 $1  V , — 

thing,  not  gave  ? 

4 ^ t 

Foreign  food  like  to  do 

4*^  t V 4,—  t Jt,— 

not  do? 

t t V 

3 

Coal  more  to  put-on  avoid. 

^ t!  t 1 ^ ^ 

Ion  needing  thought  in  more 

y\^y\:z] 

to  take  avoid. 

2’/mt  newspaper  to  tear  avoid, 

(hon.).  ■ 

"i 

As  yet  light  to  light  avoid,  {inf.). 


Sec.  4. — Have,  has,  had. 

1 Have  : — The  auxiliary  have,  is  generally  expressed 
in  Korean  by  the  regular  past  tense  of  the  verb. 

2 Have  been  : — 

(a.)  Generally  Koreans  do  not  make  the  dis- 
tinction between  continued  past  action,  and 
simple  past  action,  but  leave  it  to  be  decided 
from  the  context ; hence  have  been  in  English 
is  largely  expressed  by  the  Korean  simple  past. 
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(b.)  The  distinction  can  be  made  by  the  use  of  the 
present  participle  with  and  the  past  tense  of 

S!±- 

(c.)  In  speaking  of  the  duration  of  continued  ac- 
tion, the  past  participial  noun  in  with  tlie 
past  tense  of  the  verb  expressing  the  extent  of 
time  is  used. 

3 Had  ; — The  Koreans  as  a rule  do  not  use  the 
pluperfect  tense.  Such  a tense  can  be  formed,  and  is 
acknowledged  as  correct  by  many,  but  the  great  majority 
prefer  to  transpose  the  sentence  and  use  the  simple 
past  tense.  See  Part  I on  compound  tenses  IT  135. 
Had,  is  then  expressed  : — 

(a.)  In  affirmative  sentences — either  by  a complete 
transposition  of  the  sentence,  or  by  the  use  of 
the  adverb  with  the  past  tense. 

(h.)  In  negative  sentences — by  either  a like  com- 
plete transposition,  or  by  the  use  of  with 

the  past  tense. 

1. 

Have  the  coolies  brought  ^ -g"  «’!  ^ Jf 

the  freight  ? >}•.* 

Have  you  heard  the  news  ? 

Why  have’nt  you  brought 
your  dog  ? 

The  post  man  has  not  i!  ^ ^1- -4.  e -S 

brought  any  letters  to-  ^ 5.  4*1 

day. 

**  Note. — Hereafter  tlie  three  foi-ms  referring  to  inferiors,  equals  and  superi- 
ors will  not  be  given  witli  each  sentence  but  only  one  or  the  other  as  the  case 
may  demand. 
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2.  (a). 


Your  room  has  not  been 
swept  and  dusted  yet. 

This  roof  has  not  been 
repaired  for  a couple  of 
years. 

Haven’t  you  repaired  your 
bouse  lately  ? 

Have  you  seen  the  paper  ? 

2. 

Some  body  has  been 
sweeping  this  room. 

2. 

How  long  have  you  been 
living  in  Seoul  ? 

The  Seoul  merchants  have 
been  selling  foreign 
goods  for  a long  time 
now. 

We  have  been  studying 
four  hours. 

The  Japanese  have  been 
several  years  building 
their  railroads. 


11  t 4 t i 

41’  S-t  44 
4 4*1 

4 z 

4 4*1 


’il  l 4 4 1 4 

4 4^- 

4 ^4  4 t -i  4 
4 ■!  4 t Ji 

4-2.- 

^ VI)  A]  >}. 

4.^4:. 

1-S.  S^{s:44 
44  4 4^4:. 


* As  has  been  said  before,  while  this  is  allowable  it  is  not  as  the  Korean, 
would  put  it,  and,  unless  absolutely  necessary,  such  sentences  as  this  should 
be  avoided. 
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3. 

I went  to  the  foreign  office 
but  they  had  all  left. 

The  coolies  had  all  finished 
when  I got  home. 

When  you  left  Seoul,  had 
the  Russian  legation 
been  begun  ? 

I asked  him  to  stop  to  din- 
ner, but  he  had  dined. 

3. 

When  I got  to  my  hotel 
my  letter  had  not  come. 

I had  not  heard  it  when 
the  steamer  left. 

Had  you  not  left  Seoul 
before  that  ? 


(a). 

Of?}. 

W|>}.  ?46)f 

^ ^ -t  6l  vj. 

o|.-^ 

5!  ^11 

'1  ^ t ^ fc: 

(h). 

vj  I <0jdll  Of^;jf 

3^±- 

Sf.  -f  ^ 6J  ^^7]  OfJ 

4*1  t^±. 


Sec.  5. — Shall,  will. 

1.  Affirmative  : — 

(a.)  Opinion  ; also  in  seeking  direction  and  in 
stating  one’s  purpose  or  inquiring  another’s  pur- 
pose from  a third  party  : — the  future  of  the  verb 
in  4 4 : or,  interrogatively — in  ^ ?j- . 

(6.)  Simple  future,  certainhj,  determination,  or 
enquiring  another’s  purpose  directly — future 
in 
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2.  Negative  : — 

(a.)  Vividly  ; — negative  present. 

(6.)  Determination; — negative  future. 


1. 

If  you  do  not  put  in  more 
salt  it  will  spoil. 

Shall  I send  word  again 
to  Seoul? 

Shall  I call  a jinriki  on  my 
way  to  Tchongno  ? 

I will  call  again  in  three  or 
four  days. 

If  you  need  one  I will  lend 
you  mine. 

Will  Mr.  Kim  go  with  us  ? 

1. 

To  day  it  will  close  at  six 
o’clock. 

If  it  rains  “ cats  and  dogs  ” 
I’ll  go. 

Mr.  Pak  will  go  for  it. 

Abftut  how  long  will  you 
stay  here  ? 

2. 

Buddhist  priests  will  not 
kill  even  a mosquito. 

I shall  not  go  to-morrow. 


(a). 

^ oH  ty 

t 'Jf  S!  >1  t 

y H X 

ib). 

45]  4:. 

0)4  Oj 

514:. 

(«). 

ir4  5.^  5.  4*1  ^ 

^]±. 
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‘2.  ib). 

I  will  not  give  even  one  ■§:  5.  ^ 4 

cash  more. 

Not  one  of  these  will  do.  6|  -&  \j.  ^ ^ 

Sec.  6. — Should, — would. 

1 In  direct  clauses — 

(a.)  Expressing  intention,  determination, — future 
of  the  verb.  Negatively — future  with  or  of.  'j  . 

(b.)  Equivalent  to  ought, — see  Sec.  11  of  Auxilia- 
ries. 

(c.)  Expressing*  determination  in  a past  action — 
the  past  tense  of  the  verb  ; negatively — past 
tense  with  or  of,  vj . 

2 In  indirect  clauses — 

(a.)  Expressing  opinion — future  participle  with 

(5.)  Expressing  determination,  certainty — form  of 
the  future  or  present  used  in  indirect  discourse. 

3 In  conditional  sentences — 

(a.)  In  the  conditional  clause — by  the  form  of  the 
conditional  with 

{b.)  In  the  conclusion — by  the  future  of  the  verb. 


* Note. — lu  a simple  sentence,  tlie  idea  of  determination  conveyed  by  the 
English  “ would,”  cannot  be  given  in  Korean  except  by  a circumlocution, 
unless  it  is  implied  by  the  context.  This  idea  is  however  in  part  conveyed 
by  the  use  of  ^ >]■  with  the  piast  tense. 
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The  past  tense  “ loould  have,"  is  rendered  by  the 
future  perfect. 

See  also  § IV  of  this  chapter,  and  Chap.  X § 8. 

1.  (a). 


I would  go  but  I have  no 
passport. 

He  would  pay,  but  he  has 
not  yet  received  it  from 
Mr.  Yi. 

I would  not  give  you  even 
a cash  to  keep  you  from 
starving. 

1. 

In  spite  of  all  I could 
do,  he  would  go  to  the 
country. 

He  would  not  listen  to 
reason. 

He  would  squander  all  his 
money  in  spite  of  all  my 
efforts  to  stop  him. 

2. 

I thought  they  would  be 
here  by  this  time. 

Did  you  think  it  would  be 
so  dear  ? 


3 53 

«o' 

TS 

"j-  5i 

53 

u. 

13L 

6 

4 

r?l 

T 

3i'±- 

■ 

5. 

‘"i 

4 53 

±. 

(c). 

t 

'iU 

5. 

5]?!  I tl 

t H ^ 

(a). 

cm  4 f 
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2.  (£). 


Mr.  Yi  said  he  would  send 
ifc  next  week. 

YIrs.  Kim  said  she  would 
come  with  five  other 
women  to-morrow  night. 

If  any  one  should  come 
enquiring  for  me,  say  I 
have  gone  to  the  palace. 

Y’’ou  would  have  time 
enough,  if  you  would  get 
up  earlier. 

If  you  had  been  a little 
more  careful,  this  would 
never  have  happened. 

It  would  not  pay  to  sell  it 
for  less  than  five  dollars. 

If  you  had  gone  yesterday, 
you  would  have  been  in 
plenty  of  time. 


T t 1 5-f  -2.  >1 
Y.  t 

Pj  '1  ^ >1  ^ 

<^>1- 

tlr^I 

^ 3]-  y ^ ^ 

5i±. 


Sec.  7. — Can,  could. 

Can  and  could  are  commonly  rendered  in  two  ways. 
1.  Affirmatively  : — 

(«.)  By  the  simple  future  or  past. 

(b.)  By  preceded  by  the  future  relative  par- 
ticiple, with  the  preseijt  or  past  of  _$!  Y- 
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2.  Negatively  : — 

(^<-)  ^ with  the  future  or  past. 

{b.)  By  ^ preceded  by  the  future  relative  par- 
ticiple, with  the  present  or  past  of  4: . 

1.  (a). 


If  you  only  know  how,  you 

t t ^ 

t 

4 

can  say  anything  in 

44 

Japanese. 

tiild:. 

If  you  open  the  door  you 

can  see. 

He  can  only  hear  in  one 

t 

ear. 

Can  your  dog  sit  up  on  his 

3.V  ^ -^1  ^ 

4 

1. 

hind  legs  ? 

■ 4 51 4: . 

Can  you  send  anything  by 

4-2.  ^ 

’d  4 4 5. 

t! 

telegraph  ? 

dlt  514;. 

When  I w'as  a boy  I could 

t)  -wj  {5:  4 

4 

s 

swim  two  ri. 

t^dr. 

1. 

(b). 

When  can  we  see  the  Ky- 

4 

eng  Pok  Kung  Palace  ? 

I ^ 

5i  51 4;- 

Can  w^e  see  the  inside  of 

1 4 

the  prison  if  we  get  a 

^ S!  dn- 

permit  ? 

If  you  go  to  the  best  shops 

4 

5. 

you  can  get  good  silk  in 

s..t 

"<^4  SI 

d: 

Korea  too. 
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If  I am  not  sick  I can  walk 
more  than  a hundred  ri 
in  one  day. 

2. 

When  the  fire  bell  rings  I 
cannot  sleep. 

I went  everywhere  but 
could  not  sell  it. 

If  you  have  not  govern- 
ment permission  you 
can’t  sell  it. 

A great  noise  (of  jabbering) 
arose  and  we  could  not 
hear. 

I invited  both,  but  neither 
of  them  could  come. 

2. 

It  was  dark  and  w^e  could 
not  see  the  road. 

I cannot  take  the  accounts 
to  night. 

I cannot  go  even  though 
he  offers  me  one  hun- 
dred dollars. 

He  could  not  get  a govern- 
ment permit. 


VEUB.  Chap.  I.  § III. 

2^ 


(a) . 

431  i- 
A*- ^15.  ^ 

<^1  4 41 1 

4{£  45.5.  4 

(b) . 

f 44  ^dr. 

5 4 a 44 
«o'S  $14  4 
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Sec.  8. — May,  Might. 


1.  Possibility  equivalent  to  perhaps  : — 

(a.)  With  present  or  future — or  with 
the  future. 

(b.)  With  past- — with  the  past. 

(c.)  Might  have — or  with  the  future 

past. 

2.  Ability. — Same  as  could  ; or  future  participle  with 

3.  Permission,  lihert}’ — is  rendered  variously  accord- 
ing to  the  sentence  by  a transposition. 


1.  (a). 


May  be  there  are  some 
mosquitos  in  the  net. 

May  be  the  steamer  will 
be  in  to-morrow. 

May  be  we  had  better 
order  them  from  Seoul. 

You  might  get  well  if  you 
W’ent  to  Fusan. 

May  be  he  will  not  start 
for  a day  or  two. 


6|.Dj.  ?J  B) 

4tt  4^  44 

4^)  ^Cjv}.5l4;. 


1.  (h). 


May  be  he  has  not  heard  4 ^ 

yet. 

May  be  he  missed  the  44  4"^^ 
steamer. 
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May  be  be  has  been  told 
already. 

May  be  they  have  not 
begun  yet. 

1. 

If  you  bad  risen  early  per- 
haps you  might  have 
caught  the  steamer. 

If  Keuija  had  not  lived, 
justice  might  not  have 
been  known. 

If  you  had  only  called  the 
doctor  sooner,  he  might 
not  have  died. 

If  he  had  only  been  honest 
he  might  have  been  a 
rich  man. 


If  you  had  come  yesterday, 
I might  have  gone  to- 
day. 

If  you  had  only  told  me,  I 
might  have  loaned  you 
the  money. 


df.  D|.  of,  of, 

(C). 

^ ^ pj  40L 

^^>1- 
31  ±- 

4 4 4 wj 

■^4  3l±- 

t.^4^  4°^ 


-2.4  444  vf|>j. 


May  I go  and  take  a bath?  44  4 4 ? 4 ^ S}  4- 

You  may  put  it  in  the  4 4 o*"  4 4 

drawer  or  the  bookcase.  4 4 5.  ^ 
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I told  Sou  Pongi  he  might 
go  to  see  the  Kerdoug. 

You  may  stay  away  from 
school  to-day. 

Did  you  say  I might  bor- 
row your  dictionary  ? 


^4^1  >i^ 

Ji'i  >1-5. 

tt>i  i ft 
-2^£|  ^^d  ft 

>}-- 


Sec.  9. — Let,  make,  have,  get. 

1 The  Korean  causative  form  of  the  verb,  may  stand 
for  any  or  all  of  the  above.  The  distinctive  differences 
between  them  however,  can,  if  necessary,  he  expressed 
by  the  use  of  other  verbs.  Let,  wdien  it  means  per- 
mission, may  be  expressed  by  the  additional  use  of  4 -5.  > 
{to  give)  ; get,  by  the  use  of  ^ ct  [to  obtain),  or  'ij  ^ 
{to  engage),  etc. 

2 “ Let  us,”  in  a proposition — volitive  mood,  first 
person. 

1. 


Soun  Yongi  has  let  the 
lamp  smoke. 

Shall  I let  the  coolies  take 
the  freight  ? 

You  have  eaten  enough  ; 
now  let  me  have  a 
little. 

Please  don’t  let  the  boys 
come  into  the  rooms 
with  their  shoes  on. 


4 -ft 

? ji?}  >1-. 

f # '"di  t 

4J2.. 

tf  tlijf 
rf-  t^ 
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Make  him  wait  a little. 

If  those  children  come  in, 
be  sure  and  make  them 
keep  quiet. 

Make  the  washerman  iron 
these  clothes  better. 

I will  have  Soun  Yongi 
mail  your  letters. 

You  had  better  have  the 
carpenter  make  it. 

Where  did  you  get  this 
table  made  ? 

You  must  have  your  grass 
cut. 

Please  let  the  cat  go  out. 

Do  not  let  the  water  run 
out  of  the  bottle  so  fast. 

I ought  to  get  my  watch 
repaired. 

Let  us  go  up  Nam  San  to- 
morrow. 

Let’s  go  by  way  of  Chong- 
nikol  to-morrow. 

Let’s  rest  and  have  a 
smoke. 

Let’s  pull  the  cat’s  tail. 


^ ’I  ■?  5}.. 

e ^ 4 

§ 4 

t3!±. 

-^fr  SI  >^1 1 y 

6)  4 s 

-f't  t 4 it 

3i4:. 

ff  -f-s) 

44  4 ^ ^111 

2. 

>n 

44. 
yM-t  i 

41  i 

iiy  I If  4 
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Sec.  10. — Must. 

1 Expressing  necessity  : — 

(a.)  Affirmative — past  verbal  participle  with  the 
postposition  «>):  and  future  of  , or  it  Ji. . 

Sometimes  also  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  the 
use  of  an  adverb  expressing  necessity  with  the  future. 

(b.)  Negative — the  negative  base  in  with  ^ 
4 4 and  future  of  or 

Or,  by  either  a conditional  clause,  or  a relative 
participle  qualifying  with  ^ and  the  future 
of  or 

2 Expressing  strong  probability  : — 

(a.)  Must — future,  or  future  participle  with 

(h.)  Must  have — future  perfect. 


1. 

You  must  be  more  careful. 

You  must  make  him  take 
it  whether  he  likes  it 
or  not. 

You  must  mind  whatever 
your  teacher  says. 

"We  must  leave  the  house 
at  twelve  o’clock. 

I must  be  in  Chemulpo  by 
five  o’clock  to-morrow. 

I must  pay  a debt  of 
one  hundred  dollars  to- 


(a). 

5! 4:. 

^1  ? 4 • 

^14  4 

^Ir 

4^  v/7>j 


morrow. 
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1. 

You  must  not  put  so  much 
coal  on  the  fire. 

You  must  not  hold  the 
baby  so. 

You  must  not  leave  your 
light  burning  when  you 
go  out. 

I told  Soun  Yongi,  he 
must  not  even  touch  the 
flowers. 

2. 

It  must  be  so. 

Mr.  Song  must  have  more 
than  these. 

You  must  be  dreadfully 
tired. 

He  must  be  wet  through 
in  such  a rain  as  this. 

2. 

You  must  have  seen  those 
books  at  Seoul. 

It  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely difficult. 

The  new  palace  must  have 
been  finished  before  he 
left  Seoul. 


{b). 

6\.7]  >1-^1 

-T  jk  ^ !Ji  4l  ■ 


^ of,  6):  ^ 51  V}.  i f 
^±- 

(a). 

5|5l4;. 

51514:. 


ib).  ■ 

a.  -f  -f 
514:. 

H ^I$j5i4:. 
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Sec.  11. — Ought,  should. 

1 Obligation,  Propriety. 

(a.)  Affirmative — future  relative  participle  with 

(&.)  Negative — future  relative  participle  of  the 
negative  verb  with  >j 

2 Strong  probability. 

(a.)  Affirmative — future  relative  participle  with 

viijji. 

(b.)  Negative — future  relative  participle  of  the 
negative  verb  with  (“Ought  to  have” 

takes  future  past  participle). 

3 Advice. 

(a.)  Asking  advice, — either  future  in  or  con- 

ditional present  with  S 5]  A: , or  present  relative 
participle  with  >j  5.  A:- 

(b.)  Giving  advice,  — either  conditional  present 
with  S Al  or  present  relative  participle  with 

4 Censure,  Eegret, — conditional  past,  with  future 

past  of5.A;orS.^a-^^?.^A:-  • 

1.  (a). 

The  people  ought  to  obey  ^ ^ .5$  ^ 

just  laws. 

Even  an  enemy  should  be  It  ^1-5.  -I-  "^=1  f ^ 

forgiven. 

Men  ought  certainly  to  '*'/•§  ^>1  31-^^J 
speak  the  truth.  ^ 
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Every  man  ought  certainly 
to  be  vaccinated. 

Soun  Yongi  should  certain- 
ly be  more  respectful. 

You  ought  to  apologize  to 
the  consul. 

1. 

You  ought  not  to  sleep  so 
late. 

Mr.  Pak,  ought  not  to  be 
out  too  late. 

He  ought  not  to  ask  so 
much. 

2. 

He  ought  to  be  here 
directly. 

It  is  already  past  twelve, 
the  clock  ought  to  have 
struck. 

The  dictionary  ought  to 
be  good,  it  was  written 
by  a scholar. 

Oranges  ought  to  be  very 
cheap  now. 

2.  (h) 

It  ought  not  to  have  been  ■ 
very  cold  in  Nagasaki. 


51-^  -^-T  I 

t>]  ^U- 
I 

(&). 

I 44-2.. 

^^4 

4 44  1 4^U. 
^44  44 

(a). 

4-3-  i 4 4-2.- 

4 4 4 4 44-44 
#4  ^ s'  4 4-2.. 

t] 

£ ^ 5)  4 ^ f 4 

4-2.. 

4-3--^  4^4  4f  '4^^ 
4 4-2.. 


4-^  i]4  44 

44-2.. 
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They  ought  not  to^  be 
asleep  as  early  as  this. 

It  was  very  carefully  made, 
it  ought  not  to  be  weak. 

3. 

'Which  road  should  I take? 

What  color  ought  I to 
paint  this  ? 

How  ought  I to  translate 
this? 

I am  going  to  Chemulpo, 
about  how  much  ought  I 
to  pay  the  chair  coolies  ? 

3. 

You  ought  to  take  an  um- 
brella. 

You  should  go. 

You  had  better  not  build 
a house. 

You  should  consult  with 
your  father. 

Should  you  not  buy  a 
couple  ? 

Then,  you  ought  to  have 
said  so. 


4^1 

6) 

5)  w|  M:  t oH  I 

v1^U. 

(a). 

'I  S ^ 

'^>1-  nfit 

il-i-i  ^ ^ 4 y 

s.^t±. 

{h). 

ftt  >1-^1  i >]^] 

5.^f±. 

-S-f  >l-“d  S.^I±. 

"ri’  3!^I  >i^\ 

Sl^J±. 

t 'ib:  >f^I 
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You  ought  to  have  been 
more  careful. 

I ought  not  to  have  said  a 
word  about  it. 

I ought  to  have  put  on  my 
Mangen  before. 


^1  S-tt 

'^4  t 4*1 

>11  t^±. 


Sec.  12. — Think,  suppose. 


1 Eegard  as  a fact — future  participle  with  Y <^1-^, 

■f  4-2.- 

2 Regard  as  probable  : — 

(a.)  Likely  tO  happen— future  relative  participle 
with  01' 

(&.)  Likely  to  have  happened — future  past  par- 
ticiple with  Y or  Y • 

Note. — Where  we  would  use  the  verb  “ to  think,”  the  Koreans,  for  the 
most  part,  use  the  verb  “ to  know.” 

“ To  know  ” with  the  accusative  postposition,  conveys  to  the  Korean  the 
idea  of  absolute  knowledge,  hut  with  the  postposition  ^ the  idea  of  an. 
opinion,  merely. 

-^=1  'll' '^I'JSL  means  I know  Mr.  Song  but  "^  4 — .S. 

I knew  him  {imderslood)  for  Mr.  Song,”  or  “ I thought  it  was 

Mr.  Song.” 

1. 


I did  not  think  you  would 
come  to-day. 

Some  people  think  that 
man  is  crazy. 

What  do  you  think  of  such 
conduct  ? 


4^  it 

5itt 

4 4-i. 
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I thought  I could  go  in^ 
half  an  hour. 

I thought  Mr.  Song  would 
probably  be  late. 

When  I first  saw  you  I 
thought  you  were  an 
old  friend. 

2. 


-I  ^«l6l| 

■f^J  ±3. 

(ah 


I do  not  think  you  will 
find  any  good  fresh  fish 
there. 

I do  not  think  j^ou  will 
like  Korean  food. 


^ 11  q-  6\\l£  ^ Vf  >1- 

^ ^-1  ^ t 1!  ^ t 

5.n 


I>1-  1j'^I  1^4;. 


I suppose  there  are  plenty 

11^-1  (Ml  ir 

(Ml 

of  fleas  in  this  mat. 

t±- 

2. 

(b). 

I do  not  think  the  minister 

6p-J 

has  arisen  yet. 

Do  you  suppose  the  steam- 

11.^1-611 

er  has  arrived  yet  ? 

li'd;. 

(iVildressiiig  an  old  man). 

I suppose  the  postman 

t!  d:  ^1 

passed  while  I w^as  out. 

a 1 1]  4: 

I suppose  the  eggs  are  all 

gone. 

Sec.  13. 

— Intend. 

1 Intend  is  rendered  by  the  stem  of  the  verb  with 
Ji  or  jL -^1- T . These  two  are  really  almost 
interchangeable,  but  the  latter  is  a little  stronger  and 
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conveys  more  the  idea  of  definite  purpose,  although 
this  distinction  cannot  always  be  recognized. 

2 Sometimes  also  the  same  idea  is  expressed  by  the 
use  of  the  future  relative  participle  with  2^ . 


I intend  to  go  by  the  nine 
o’clock  train. 

I intended  to  let  you  know, 
but  I had  no  time. 

I had  not  intended  to  let 
Mr.  Yi  know  hut  he 
heard  it  without  my 
knowledge. 

I had  not  intended  going, 
but  as  that  person  advis- 
ed it,  I went. 

I intended  building  a house 
but  I could  not  afford  it. 

I intended  to  use  them  but 
could  not. 

He  intended  eating  it  hut 
did  not. 

I intended  to  go,  but  some- 
thing came  up  and  I 
could  not. 

He  says  he  intended  to  go 
but  did  not. 


4 ^ ^ -f  >1 

^dS!'±- 

'^4  4^  Jr  41:  4*1 

’14  44:. 

4 4 11  i 4 4:  t^44 

15;  4=4  4 ^ 

4^4=44  ^ 

44:  41!:  ^ 44 

4-  44:- 


4*1  44^  t % 
4 44- 
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I intended  to  finish  the  :j. 

book  yesterday,  but  I C'l  X: 

was  sick  and  did  not. 


Sec.  14. — Want. 


1.  Followed  by  a noun. 

(a).  Need,  Eequire — the  verb. 

(6.)  Desire  to  have — or  by  the  use  of  a 
verb  with  4:  as  in  number  2. 

2.  Followed  by  a verb. 

(a.)  Desire  to  do — 4l  joined  to  the  verb  by  the 
particle  JL. 

(6.)  Wish  it  to  be — 5j4:  or  a circumlocution. 

3.  Meaning  “ how  about,”  “ how  W’ould  it  be.” — 

V"erb  in  dn,  or  conditional  present  with  ^ 

4.  Used  independently  in  questions  signifying,  for 
what  purpose,  etc. — a noun  or  pronoun  to  signify  the 
thing  purposed  with  the  postposition 

1.  (a). 


Do  you  want  this  ? 

I want  a chair  to  go  to 
Chong  No. 

Do  you  not  want  some 
small  ones  ? 

I do  not  think  we  shall 
need  any  crab  apples 
to-day. 


iLjI 

t^I 
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1. 

Sujini  wants  some  grapes. 

Do  you  want  a small 
puppy  ? 

I want  a Chinese  tailor. 

He  said  he  wanted  some 
foreign  cloth. 

2. 

Mr.  Pak  wants  to  borrow 
a small  knife. 

I w^anted  to  see  Yi  Cham- 
pan,  but  he  was  out. 

Although  I did  not  want 
to  write  the  letter,  as  he 
told  me  to,  I did. 

I have  wanted  to  give  you 
one  for  some  time. 

Do  you  not  w'ant  this  letter 
sent  to  the  post  office  by 
Soung  Yongi  ? 

2. 

I want  it  well  made. 

I w’ant  it  made  exactly  like 
this. 

He  w'ants  it  browned  well. 


(&). 

H 4 i 

u'  dt- 

^ 

t-±- 

(a). 

^Jdc- 

a. A 

f-tl 

a X)  I it  JL  :zf  4 w] 
Y 5]  ii  4 A t 7)  <^1 

t ^-1  t ^ 4-2. 

4'i 


^ s.$i-  tzli±. 
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3. 

Do  you  want  to  change  JL 

pens  ? 

Do  you  not  want  to  buy 
four  ? 

Do  you  want  to  go  to  Nam  ^ :$.<><] 

San  this  afternoon  ? 

4. 

What  does  he  want  here?  ^ r « ^ ^dC- 
What  do  you  want  with  |I1l  'ff  '^}^dC- 

me  ? 

Sec.  15.— Wish,  Hope. 

1 Desire  to  do — same  as  Sec.  14,  2.  (a.)  of  this  chapter 

2 Hope  that  a thing  is,  or  will  be  : — 

(a.)  Simple  desire — verbal  noun  in  7)  with  ac- 
cusative postposition  and  V ^-2.;  or  conditional 
present  with  future  of  S.  4:  • 

(5.)  Coupled  with  doubt,  fear  or  regret — conditional 
past  with  5.  dc.  • 

It  is  also  correct  to  use  the  conditional  past  alone 
as  an  exclamation,  and  this  practice  is  much  in  vogue 
among  Koreans.  Sometimes  also  the  past  tense  of 
V is  used. 

2.  (a). 

I hope  to-morrow  will  be  ^ 5.  S.  f 
fine  too. 

I hope  that  that  boy  will  $ t|  5.  .^^1  5}  f 
be  a scholar  too.  ^ 5|.^. 
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I hope  he  will  soon  reco- 
ver. 

I hope  it  will  be  done  by 
the  day  after  tomorrow. 

I wish  you  would  tell  him. 
I wish  it  would  not  rain. 


y ^1.-2.. 

Rei] 

H 

5{7! 

1 

^±- 

ai  >}. 

± 

2.  (6), 

I wish  I had  a little  change. 

I wish  you  had  told  me 
sooner. 

I wish  that  dog  would’nt 
bark. 

I wish  we  would’nt  have 
any  more  snow. 

I wish  I could  learn 
Korean. 

I wish  I were  a little  taller. 

I wish  he  had  come  yes- 
terday. 

I hoped  it  would  be  plea- 
sant to-day,  but  it  is 
doubtful. 

I hoped  he  would  come 
by  that  steamer,  but  he 
did’nt. 


vj 

3.^  a]  f 4 >]. 

SI 

5.^l±. 

^ ^>h  y3t 

pj  >j  4 wj  ^±. 
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Sec.  16. — Need. 


1 Followed  by  a noun — Same  as  Sec.  14, 1 (a.)  of  this 
chapter  q.v. ; or  by  the  use  of  the  past  verbal  participle 
with  the  postposition  ^f:. 

2.  Followed  by  a Verb  : — 

(a.)  Negative — By  future  relative  participle  with 

{h.)  Affirmative — Same  as  must. 

1. 


You  need  court  robes  to 
enter  the  palace. 

You  need  a new  hat. 

You  need  money  to  build 
a large  house. 

You  need  flour,  sugar  and 
eggs  to  make  this  cake. 

2- 

You  need’nt  wait  any 
longer. 

You  need’nt  serve  tea  be- 
fore six. 

You  need’nt  lock  the  door 
when  you  go  out. 

Tell  Mr.  Kim  he  need’nt  go 
to  Chong  Eo  to-day. 

As  we  have  a long  time 
yet,  we  need  not  go 
fast. 


am  4 

4 5]  4:. 

AM  4 ^ ?! 

^±. 

'i  >\3.  H n 

5 1 3I4:- 

(a). 

>^1  ^ ^ V±- 

^ A ^1  ^ 4 >1- 

AM  ^ S: 

3;!  ^±. 

±'i 

t 114:. 
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Sec.  17. — Seem,  Look. 


1 Appearance- — tlie  appropriate  relative 
participle  and — 


'^X±- 
t 0]±. 


or  appropriate  tense  of  verb  with  

2 Eeport — the  verb,  followed  by  <i|.  or  the  form 
used  in  indirect  discourse. 


1. 


The  fire  seems  as  though 
it  will  go  out. 

The  fire  seems  to  be  going 
out. 

The  fire  seems  to  have 
gone  out. 

When  the  man  came  for 
the  shoes  he  looked  a 
little  angry. 

Those  pictures  seerp.  to  me 
to  be  hung  a trifle  too 
high. 

When  you  talk  to  him  he 
seems  to  assent. 

These  mats  seem  to  be 
dirty. 

This  gun  seems  to  be  out 
of  order. 


3f^]3. 

3^}o\±- 

''1-^ 

■ 

A 

0 

yi ^ xt  % 

afvf. 

‘IS 

«J  {£  :!■  g 

3 

■s  ^ 

It. 

R^^X±- 

*1  f dr  ^ X±- 
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It  seems  wonderful  that 
you  can  send  a telegram 
to  America  in  four  or 
five  hours  ; does’nt  it  ? 

This  pond  seems  deep. 

This  seems  the  best  plan. 

Mr.  Yi  looks  strong. 

That  man  seems  to  be 
very  clever. 

That  child  seems  very 
tired. 

It  seems  to  be  a fire. 

He  looks  to  me  like  a 
thief. 

The  man  who  came  here 
this  morning  did’nt  look 
like  a Japanese. 

It  looks  as  though  it  will 
rain  to-day. 

He  had  intended  to  go  to 
see  the  sights  to-day, 
but  it  seems  as  though 
the  rain  will  prevent  it. 

Last  night  it  seemed  as 
though  it  w'ould  clear. 

It  does  not  seem  as  if 
there  will  be  much  wind. 


> -A  ^1  ^ 

il 

4 4 4 4? 

(>]±  ^1514  44:. 

4 4:. 

4 4 4 4 

t±- 

4 4 4 4 4 f 4 4 f 

'■i  :s.4  422.. 

^ 4 § 4 f ? 

ii44  § 44- 

^ ? t|  >}-  ^ j 

32.4  421- 

4 43^  X±- 

4'  :a.4  {r  5.4^  7.±- 


444  4^4 

4^  ^4  44 
t g 4 44. 

4 4 i4^^- 

4^4^  t^44 
4 4?^  4 4 3!  5! 

4^4  414  t:  1:4 
g 4 4 4. 

414  44  ^ ^ X4 

44:. 
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It  does  not  look  like  peace,  ^ X 

It  seems  as  if  this  leak  c)  ^ 
is’nt  going  to  stop.  ^ 


2. 


It  seems  there  was  a fire 
in  Chong  Dong  yester- 
day. 

It  seems  there  is  a terrible 
famine  in  China. 

There  seems  to  be  no 
steamer  running  to  Che- 
mulpo now. 

It  seems  you’ve  bought  a 
watch. 


II.  ^ 4- 


^1-3-  ^^^1 

t±- 

t±. 


§ IV.— THE  INFINITIVE. 


In  Korean  there  is  no  true  infinitive  ; that  which  the 
French  grammarians  denominated  the  infinitive,  is  so 
in  no  sense  of  the  word.  In  neuter  verbs  it  is  the  low 
form  of  the  indicative  present,  and  in  active  verbs  has 
little  or  no  use  except  as  a mere  designation  of  the 
verb,  much  as  we  say  “ the  verb  to  be.”  There  being 
then  no  true  infinitive  and  the  English  infinitive  having 
various  senses,  it  will  be  rendered  therefore  in  various 
ways  according  to  circumstances. 

1 When  it  stands  as  an  object  or  subject  of  another 
verb — by  the  verbal  noun  in?) , or  the  relative  participle 
with  For  this  infinitive  v/ith  auxiliaries,  see  § III. 
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2 Signifying  the  purpose,  or  object,  with  verbs  of 
motion — b}’  the  supine  in  Vj  or  Sj.. 

3 Signifying  ^oith  the  intention  of, — the  desiderative 
base  with  JL  or  future  participle  with  j2..* 

4 Following  the  means,  instrument  or  agent — the 
same  as  the  preceding  (3);  or,  more  properly,  by  the 
verbal  noun  in  7|  with  the  postposition  ^| . 

5 Equivalent  to  the  verbal  noun — the  verbal  noun  in 
7]  or  the  relative  participle,  with  or  i;}  etc. 

6 Equivalent  to  “ if”  and  accompanied  by  “ it  will  ” 
or  “ it  would  ” — the  appropriate  tense  of  the  verb 
with  y. 

7 Following  verbs  of  command,  direction,  or 

advice, — the  imperative  verb  in  or 

sometimes  contracted  into  ajjl.  (see  Part  I.  H 229). 

8 Following  verbs  of  promising,  requesting,  etc. — 
the  form  of  indirect  narration  in 


It  is  wrong  to  waste  time. 

Are  you  afraid  to  have  your 
teeth  pulled  ? 

The  government  does  not 
allow  foreigners  to  live 
in  the  interior. 

I have  decided  not  to  buy 
a horse. 


>1^) 

'j  'mi  t±. 

;g4 


* Note. — This  last  is  but  a corruption  of  the  desiderative  Lase  see  Part 

I.  238. 
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Do  you  want  to  go  to 
America 

You  will  hardly  be  able  to 
briug  this  load  alone. 

I went  to  get  the  vase 
that  we  saw  the  other 
day,  hut  some  one  had 
already  bought  it. 

I went  to  find  the  children 
but  they  had  all  gone 
to  school. 

I went  to  meet  you  but 
you  did’nt  come. 

I came  to  pay  my  debts 

I raised  my  hand  to  strike. 

Did  you  do  it  to  make  him 
angry  ? 

Did  you  say  it  to  make  a 
a fool  of  him  ? 

He  bought  some  arsenic 
to  kill  rats,  but  his  child 
ate  it  and  died. 

I want  a waggon  to  send 
this  freight  to  Che- 
mulpo. 


>lJL 

V11 

4 'a tit  H- 


4?)-t  4 is: 

1^4  H 3i:±- 

-A 4 4*1  t^±. 

3i±. 

3. 

t^4;. 

^ 4 It 

g I 4 JL  t^±. 

^11  ^4^^  4^o^t 

444 

4. 

4 ^t  ^ltl4 
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You  had  better  buy  a rat 
trap  to  catch  the  rats. 

I must  liave  some  nails  to 
mend  this  box. 

He  asks  for  some  money 
to  pay  for  his  supper. 

I should  think  it  would 
cost  fully  a thousand 
dollars  to  build  such  a 
house. 

How  long  does  it  take  to 
send  to  Chemulpo  ? 

•Call  a plasterer  to  repair 
the  inside  of  the  roof. 

Who  was  appointed  to  ex- 
amine the  students  ? 


I do  not  know  how  much 
I ought  to  give,  to  go  on 
horseback. 

We  went  down  to  the 
beach  but  the  waves 
were  too  high  to  bathe. 

How  much  ought  I to 
give  to  have  my  garden 
sodded  ? 

Hid  you  not  have  to  pay 
to  cross  the  river  ? 


^11 

>1  "I 

m 

f -5:  # 

3!  4 611  t n 4 4 

#514:. 

Ni-l6^!|  t4  ^ 

44  5|5i4:. 

4 1 4 4 4 (>\\  4 6] 

4 5.  -rtf 


1 4 ^44 

4 4 4 S t 4 ^ ^ 

514:. 

f44  44  ^5  4.  5.^4: 
4 is:  -44  >^4  611  tl 

6)  4 4 13’ 4;. 

f 4 ^1-4  ’'I  a is:  4 

^44  44  5514:. 

4-  4 4 44  6!|  4 4 

44:. 
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How  many  chair  coolies  ^ ^ 

shall  we  need  to  go  to  5i  dC  • 

Pouk  Han  ? 


It  will  be  a great  mistake 
to  wait  a month  longer. 

It  will  injure  the  country 
very  much  to  pass  such 
a law. 

I don’t  believe  it  would 
pay  to  publish  the  “ 0 
Eyun  Haing  Sil  ” in 
foreign  type. 

It  would  be  very  incon- 
venient for  me  to  move 
to  Chemulpo. 

It  will  not  be  very  plea- 
sant to  get  into  debt. 


6. 

fit  ^ ^1  ^ ^ ?:l  ’?!  f 

H ^1-  51 4: . 

W t 

4 51514:. 
Of 

?f>l- 

^ S5I±- 

Hfl  611  ejAj:  Ej 

31-^  ^^J±- 

3!i  ^^J±- 


7. 


Tell  Sou  Pongi  to  serve 
breakfast. 

Tell  the  servant  not  to 
forget  about  the  coal. 

He  told  the  chair  coolies 
to  go  to  the  river  in  time 
to  meet  the  steamer. 

Tell  the  gate-man  to  go 
out  and  get  a pack  horse. 


44  fe 

^ ^ ^ Me 

V ^ tJL- 

3!-M: 

6\i  >i-4i 

•ir  4ti  4 4 44 

^ ^ ■aj  Ej. . 
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Did’nt  the  doctor  advise  ^ ^ '^1  "o'  ■§■  c!d| 

you  to  go  to  Gensan  ? , ^ 

^ V 

8. 


He  said  he’d  give  me  five 
dollars,  but  he  has  not. 

He  promised  to  meet  us 
in  Chemulpo. 

I promised  to  go,  but  I 
don’t  feel  'well. 

Shall  I go  and  tell  the 
seamstress  to  come  to 
get  her  pay  ? 


4 4 ^ 

oH  4514:. 

^ >1-  JL 

>H=I  -§-^t 
2.  ^ ^ 

S!>h 


§ V.— PASSIVE  CONSTKUCTION. 


Koreans  like  most  orientals  do  not  find  much  use  for 
a passive  construction.  As  has  been  said  in  the 
Grammatical  Notes,  a passive  form  can  he  derived  from 
all  transitive  verbs.  In  many  cases  however,  the  use 
of  this  passive,  except  in  certain  sections  of  the  country, 
is  considered  inelegant.  When,  then,  the  foreigner 
desires  to  render  a passive  construction,  there  are  several 
ways  open  to  him. 

1 In  some  cases,  the  use  of  a passive  form  with  cer- 
tain verbs  has  become  so  general  throughout  the  whole 
country  that  it  is  not  considered  inelegant. 

2 There  are  in  Korean  a number  of  intransitive 
verbs,  or  intransitive  forms  of  expression,  that  may 
and  do  commonly  take  the  place  of  the  English  passive. 
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3 Where  neither  of  the  above  methods  are  admissi- 
ble, the  English  passive  must  be  rendered  into  Korean 
by  a change  of  the  form  of  the  sentence.  This  change 
of  form  will  of  course  vary  according  to  the  circum- 
stances : — 

[a.)  When  the  passive  construction  can  be  rendered 
by  the  active,  with  the  indefinite  “ they  ” the- 
sentence  will  be  translated  accordingly. 

(b.)  When  the  English  sentence  is  simply  ex- 
planatory it  may  be  rendered  by  the  past  and 
sometimes  the  present  participle,  generally  with 

(c.)  When  the  passive  clause  is  the  object  of 
another  verb,  its  verb  assumes  the  active  form,, 
and  is  generally,  translated  by  the  participle  with 
>1  or 

{d.)  “ To  be”  followed  by  the  passive  participle  ex- 
pressing past  action  still  continuing,  is  rendered 
sometimes  by  the  simple  active  construction,  as 
in  (a);  sometimes  by  the  participial  form  of  the 
verb,  with  ^ S]  dc,  (or  negative,  with  4: );  some- 
times by  the  simple  v^erbal  participle  with  4; ; 

and  sometimes  when  intransitive  verbs  are  used, 
by  the  past  form  in  Vj  expressing  continued 
action. 

1. 

Where  were  you  bitten  ? *^^11 

Soun  Yongi  has  been  stung  ^-§■^'1 
in  the  finger  by  a bee.  ^ ^]H- 
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He  was  arrested  by  the 
police,  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  the  sixth  month. 

One  is  open,  the  other  is 
shut. 

At  Chemulpo,  Fusan  and 
Gensan,  trading  posts 
have  been  opened. 

This  child  was  vaccinated 
by  a Korean  doctor. 


Don’t  let  yourself  be  cheat- 
ed. 

Man  Chini  has  been  whip- 
ped several  times,  for 
doing  that. 

A fire  arose  in  Chong  Dong, 
and  about  half  Seoul 
W'as  burnt. 

About  wdien  will  the  new 
Pouk  Han  temple  be 
finished  ? 

It  was  finished  long  ago. 

Not  one  has  been  ship- 
wrecked. 

Is  much  sugar  brought  to 
Korea  from  China  every 
year  ? 


'^(>\\  in 

■§■  Vj.  (d  u]  JL  f 

5-^  5]>)|  Of  6 t| 

4 fit 


4 4 41- 

4 14  4 4 4 4 

1^444- 

44  4 ^ 4^-114  4 

4 514:. 

t4  4 ^4 

t45.  4^  t4  4 4 
t^±. 

4 44  -fl-4  4t4 

?f:4  ^±. 
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V. 

This  receipt  has  not  yet 

4 

SI 

4 4 

44 

e. 

been  signed. 

xf 

4^1 

I thought  foreigners  would 

44 

41-i 

4 

aa 

A 

be  expelled  immediately. 

4 

4 

t 

Has  the  carpenter  been 

-^fj- 

>1- 

>? 

c.  c. 

a 

paid  for  the  bookcase  ? 

While  I was  in  Seoul,  I 

4 t 

0}  ^ 

A|«j 

4 

was  taught  by  a man 

Aj. 

§ 

4 

4 IlY. 

from  Pyeng  Yang. 

3 (a). 


Has  this  room  been  swept? 

Tobacco  is  used  almost 
everywhere. 

I understand  that  in  cer- 
tain countries  the  crimi- 
nals are  beaten  to  death 
with  clubs. 

Diamonds  have  recently 
been  found  in  Africa. 

At  w'hat  time  is  the  rice 
harvested  ? 

Where  were  those  oranges 
put  ? 

3. 

This  (boat)  ticket  was 
bought  for  a friend,  but 
he  has  not  yet  come. 

This  certainly  was  written 
with  a lead  pencil. 


'y-  V . 

I 7]?| 

Wf  .E  a vj  frj  H 

/.c^  p|.  1 1 <^1 

afvf. 

-3-  t 

^hn±- 

t±. 

D.  g Y 4^- 

(b). 

^14  4-t  I t1  t 4 

4^1  ififc. 
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Was  this  letter  brought  by 
the  Euiju  courier  ? 

Was  this  cut  with  a knife 
or  with  scissors  ? 

What  is  kanjang  made  of, 
and  when  is  it  used  ? 


6]  5]=^ 

>1-^  -& 

"I 

e S ^ ii 


3.  (c). 


I should  like  to  hear  the 
komengo  well  played. 

Before  I went  to  America, 
I had  never  seen  a 
cannon  fired. 

Did  you  ever  see  a man’s 
head  cut  off  ? 


^4  3.  4:?li 

6i\  >f7) 


3.  {d). 


The  roof  of  that  house  is 
tiled. 

It  is  in  the  drawer,  wrapped 
up  in  paper,  and  tied 
with  a string. 

None  of  those  shoes  are 
well  sewed. 

This  fish  is’nt  well  broiled. 

It  was  hidden  under  the 
roots  of  a pine  tree. 


m ^ t "I  4 i 

'*1^  5 

^1.3.  Hdl  Ai. 

1^4  t ^"'U- 

o\  t!  4'^^ 

t45.  ^±. 

4 -i  4vU. 

±^3.  5i5[  ^14 
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It  must  certainly  be  hid- 
den somewhere  in  the 
garden. 

Is  the  lamp  lighted  in  the 
minister’s  room  ? 


*=1  '^1  ^ ^ 


§ VI.— CONDITIONAL  SENTENCES. 


We  will  but  consider  three  classes  of  conditional 
sentences  in  this  place. 

1st.  Simple  conditional : — 

These  are  rendered  by  the  simple  tenses,  present,  past, 
and  future,  with  ^ in  the  conditional  clause  ; and  the 
future,  or  sometimes  the  present,  in  the  conclusion. 

2nd.  Supposition  contrary  lo  fact : — 

This  class  of  sentences  may  be  rendered  by  the  com- 
pound tenses,  or  the  forms  of  the  verb  in  , with  y 
in  the  conditional  clause ; and  the  future  perfect  in  the 
conclusion.  Quite  often  the  conclusion  will  take  the 
future  participle  with  ^ V • 

3rd.  Improbable  supposition  : — 

When  the  supposition  contains  the  idea  of  doubt, 
“if”  maybe  rendered  by  with  the  interposition 
of  a particle  expressing  doubt  or  uncertainty  as  ■^,  or 

by 

Note. — As  was  remarked  in  the  Grammatical  Notes,  this  particle  , 

lias  often  the  idea  of  time,  and  may  generally  be  said  to  give  the  idea  of 
condition,  with  the  aceessoiy  notion  of  time.  In  common  use  to-day, 
however,  it  has  nearly  always,  the  idea  of  doubt. 
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If  you  let  the  fire  out,  we 
shall  all  take  cold. 

If  the  steamer  leaves  to- 
morrow we  can’t  go. 

If  he  goes  I’ll  go  too. 

If  he  has  gone  we  can’t 
help  it. 

If  he  has  already  sold  the 
books,  no  matter. 


If  he  were  going  I would 

go- 
lf you  had  loaned  me  fifty 
dollars  then,  I could 
have  paid  my  debt,  made 
a little  money  myself, 
and  paid  you  hack  with 
interest,  in  five  days. 

If  you  had  told  me  she  was 
sick,  I would  have  gone 
there  yesterday. 

If  it  were  not  raining  we 
would  all  get  horses  and 
go  to  the  So  Chang 
Myo. 

If  I were  going  to  do  it,  I 
would  have  done  it  al- 
ready. 


>1- 

T ^ 

c 

e 

>1-514:. 

a. 

>1- 

45.  >1- 

5i4:. 

51- 

^1 

?l 

“1 

tr 

B 

3.I-  (jL  x]  nJ 
s.  Id 

a 4 1 • >1- d 

df 

>^ 

31-514:. 

0 

~c 

i 

d 

I't. 

JL  df : 

4 

>,|  ^6)] 

gj  >i| 

4 

H 

H 

5.'- 51 4: 

- 

4 ^-J 

^ >f 

^ M t 51  ^>1  “d  t 
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3. 


If  it  should  not  be  raining 
at  that  time  let’s  go. 

If  he  should  have  gone, 
bring  the  letter  back. 

If  5’ou  should  be  going  to 
Seoul  I wish  you  would 
take  a letter  for  me. 

If  they  should  be  spoiled 
he  says  he  will  change 
them. 


O.  aj  6{,  ^ 

^ 

JLvj  5J.. 

■§■  '4'  4 
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CHAPTEE  II. 


THE  NOUN. 


With  reference  to  the  rendering  of  English  nouns 
in  Korean  there  is  little  to  be  said  here.  For  the  most 
part,  they  are  rendered  by  their  exact  equivalents  in 
Korean,  which  can  be  found  in  a dictionary.  In 
some  instances,  (and  these  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
are  not  a few)  where  the  idea  is  entirely  new  to  the 
Korean  mind,  new  words  must  be  formed,’  either  by 
the  use  of  ideas  known  to  the  Korean,  or  by  the  bodily 
introduction  of  foreign  words  into  the  language.  This 
latter  course  however,  except  where  the  use  of  Korean 
ideas  would  make  the  words  altogether  too  cumber- 
some for  use,  is  to  be  deprecated. 

In  not  a few  cases  where  the  foreigner  would  use  an 
abstract  noun,  the  Korean  would  prefer  to  transpose 
the  sentence  and  use  a verb. 

The  heat  in  this  room  is 

very  great. 
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Chap.  II. 


Mr.  Yi’s  kindness  to  me  *1  *!  Of  M|  "cil  ^ 6j 

was  very  great.  *1 

It  is  not  necessary  here,  to  give  further  illustrations 
of  the  noun,  as  these  are  found  in  all  the  sentences. 


Chap.  III. 
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CHAPTEK  III. 


THE  ARTICLE. 


There  are  no  words  in  Korean  that  exactly  express 
the  force  of  the  English  definite  article.  As  has  been 
stated  before,  the  Koreans  are  not,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  habit  of  affixing  the  appropriate  postposition  to 
its  nonn  unless  it  is  needed  to  avoid  ambiguity. 

The  addition  of  the  postposition  giving  definiteness, 
has  often  the  effect  of  the  article  the. 

The  indefinite  article  can  be  expressed  by  the  use  of 
the  Korean  numeral  J {one)  placed  before  the  noun. 

Note. — The  other  form  of  the  numeral,  "S’  , is  placed  after  the  noun, 

emphasizing  the  fact  of  there  being  but  one,  and  can  never  therefore  take 
the  place  of  the  English  indefinite  article. 

Sometimes,  this  indefiniteness  is  expressed  simply 
by  the  absence  of  any  postposition. 

t,'  -t  6| 

Books,  fplur.  nom.)  have  come. 


The  books  have  come. 
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The  patient  took  the  medi-  '^'1  ^ *) 
cine,  but  he  died.  ^ ■±,. 

A hoy  came  and  brought  J $ t| 
the  books. 

Bring  me  a pencil.  t 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


PRONOUNS. 


§ I.  Sec.  1. — Personal  Pronouns. 

As  has  been  said  before,  the  use  of  the  personal 
pronoun  in  Korean  is  very  much  restricted  and  on  this 
account  we  would  again  urge  upon  the  student  the 
necessity  of  omitting  the  pronouns  when  speaking 
Korean.  At  times  however,  for  emphasis,  or  to  avoid 
ambiguity,  and  also,  sometimes  as  a matter  of  polite- 
ness the  pronouns  or  words  to  take  their  place,  are  used. 

The  regular  pronouns  can  be  found  in  the  chapter 
on  pronouns  in  Part  I.  Other  words  are  often  used 
to  take  their  place,  as  ^ ^ (little  man)  and  ^ 
(my  body)  etc.  for  I ; ,5.'^  6}  (elder  brother)  ^ •^'c! 
(aged  father),  etc.  for  you. 

The  English  possessive  pronouns  are  formed  by 
affixing  the  postposition  [of). 

Note. — In  many  places  ■vvlieie  would  nse  tlie  pronoun  of  the  fii’st 
person  singular,  the  Korean  would  use  the  plural,  and  often  for  the  first 
person  plural,  they  will  use  the  plural  y together  with  the  sign  of  the 
idural  ^ . See  Part  I.  *1  60  if. 
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I lirought  the  box,  and  the 
servant  carried  the 
bundle. 

This  is  different  from  what 
I ordered. 

The  ladies  rode  in  chairs, 
but  we  walked. 

Some  of  us  would  like  to 
study  history. 

Everything  I say  seems  to 
offend  you. 

Did  you  leave  the  door 
open  ? 

There  was  a man  here  an 
hour  or  two  ago  enquir- 
ing for  you. 

That  fur  hat  of  yours  just 
fits  you. 

My  father  died  three  years 
ago. 

Come  out  to  my  liouse  in 
the  country,  and  spend 
a month. 

You’re  a little  particular. 

He’s  a man  of  ability,  but 
he  lacks  energy. 

Are  not  these  yours  ? 


D.  df>l.  ±JL 

il-it 

>4 

614;. 

''<1  1:  44  ^44 

t}£ 

T '^■’14  a 4 4" 

v 4 . 

? 44  4 ^44  414 
4 4 44  43? 4:. 

4 44  4 ^ 3[±- 

444  ^4 

5.4 

J I 4H  4-i. 

4-4  4 

^J3:b:  ii4  4 4 

b:  ^ tJL. 

4 5J  *^4  44  44-1- 
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He  offered  me  a hundred  t 4^ 

dollars  but  I would  not  “f-  a *1 

take  it. 

Sec.  2. — Compound  Peesonal  Peonouns. 

There  is  no  one  word  in  Korean,  that  gives  exactly 
the  force  of  the  English  word  “ self.”  It  must  there- 
fore be  rendered  according  to  the  shade  of  meaning  to 
be  expressed. 

1 When  it  is  simply  emphatic — simple  personal  pro- 
noun with  tl:e  emphatic  postposition  or  personal 
pronoun  alone. 

2 One’s  self  as  well  as  another, — personal  pronoun 
with  3c,. 

3 Signifying  one’s  self  as  distinguished  from  others — 
by  the  use  of  ^-s),  or  by  the  repetition  of  the  pronoun. 

4 Signifying  alone — by 

5 Of  itself — by  ^ Jt. . 

1. 

I’ll  lend  it,  just  as  soon  as  I 'j- pf  '>^.5.  4 

finish  reading  it  myself.  ^ ^ 

When  I would’nt  eat  it  cl  ''f 

myself,  do  you  think  I’d  vi)M|  ^ ^ 
give  it  to  you  ? 

2. 

I tripped  on  that  sill  two  S.  -3.  ■f' 

or  three  times  myself.  4 '^'1  '^1  ^ ^ 
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We  ourselves  could’nt 
sleep  last  night,  so  no 
wonder  you  could’nt 
when  you  were  so  near 
the  fire. 

I’ll  go  myself. 

You  ought  to  be  able  to 
answer  that  yourself. 

He  said  that  he  himself 
would  give  five  thousand 
dollars. 

I cannot  clear  myself  be- 
fore God. 

I doubt  whether  you  can 
do  it  by  yourself. 

He  is  unable  to  teach  so 
large  a school  by  him- 
self? 

Do  you  believe  the  world 
came  into  existence  by 
itself  ? 


a 5-f 

15!  ^±- 


144  44-2.- 

44^2. 

14 

4. 

•^4  4 t >1-  4 

‘44;. 

=L  ^ ^ Ij-  ^ ^ 

7?  f4  ^±. 


§ II— EELATIVE  PEONOUNS. 


Like  the  Japanese,  Korean  is  without  relative  pro- 
nouns, and  the  relative  clause  is  rendered  by  the  use  of 
the  relative  participle,  comes  before  what  in  English  is 
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PEONOUNS. 
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tlie  antecedent  clause,  and  acts  as  an  adjective  govern- 
ing it.  For  instance,  the  Koreans  do  not  say  “ The  man 
who  came  yesterday  ” but,  “ The  yesterday  came  man,” 
It  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  tense  of 
the  relative  participle  will  of  course  follow  the  tense  of 
the  relative  clause. 

When  the  antecedent  is  “ it  ” or  “ that,"  either  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  it  is  rendered  by  or  of  a person 

by  6|. 


Who  was  that  you  bowed 
to  just  now  ? 

Who  was  that  who  bowed 
to  you  just  now  ? 

He  is  a fellow  that  used  to 
be  a servant  of  ours. 

What  is  it  that  crow  has  in 
its  mouth  ? 

Let  us  see  what  you  have 
in  your  hand. 

What  the  rats  don’t  carry 
off,  the  ants  eat. 

Have  you  done  what  I told 
you? 

What  was  the  name  of  the 
king  who  used  to  kill  flies 
when  he  w^as  a boy  ? 

The  horse  I gave  so  much 
for,  is  not  worth  his  feed. 


-S-  ^ t ^ >1- 

i-A. 

A3. 

'^4  'it  ^ V wf:. 

^0] 

3 ^ gj  ^ 

^]A. 

^ tJL. 


A.  fSi 
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Did  they  take  the  carpen- 
ter who  fell  off  the  roof, 
and  sprained  his  arm,  to 
the  hospital  ? 

514:. 

4 ^ 

Who  was  that  woman  you 
met  a little  while  ago 
with  a baby  on  her 
back? 

oPPl  31- 4 a $ 

44 

W’hich  is  the  drawer  you 
keep  your  lead  pencils 
in? 

^ a t '^1  ^1 

4^U. 

4 v 

Is’nt  this  the  book  you  put 
the  letter  in  ? 

^ 4 -t  4 ^1 

1 4 

Where  does  the  clay  of 
which  they  make  these 
bricks,  come  from  ? 

^1  ^ t E ^ 

f 

I can’t  find  the  paper  that 
these  books  were  done 

%’  3m  5:^11 
44  ^u'4:- 

up  in. 

Where  is  the  book  that 

41 

^'4 

you  were  going  to  give 

4 4 '•< 

me  ? 

§ III.— INTEEEOGATIVE  PEONOUNS. 


The  English  interrogatives  are  translated  by  their 
equivalents  in  Korean,  which  may  be  found  in  Part  I. 

For  convenience  and  study,  however,  we  will  give  a 
few  sentences  below  arranged  in  the  following  order. 

1.  Who,  is  rendered  by  4]  or  -r,  with  the 

appropriate  postpositions. 
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“ Whose  ” used  as  a substantive  is  rendered  by  4)  5| . 
Sometimes  also  loho  may  be  rendered  by  the  cir- 
cumlocution, ^ ^ {what  man  ?). 

2.  Which  : — 

(a.)  Used  substantively, — V , or  5l  , 3;!  • 

(6.)  Used  adjectively, — V or  ^ 

What  * 

(a.)  Used  substantively, — -T$j) 

(6.)  Used  adjectively, — ■r'w- 
4.  What  kind  of,  what  sort  of, — ^ 


Who  invented  the  tele- 
graph ? 

Of  whom  have  you  learned 
hitherto  ? 

With  whom  are  you  liv- 
ing ? 


T 4 ^ t -"14=  t 

d)  <vl|  A-^Xj  ^]>Ij 

■rf  S!±. 


Whose  shoes  are  those  ^ -v]  -lI^Ij^.. 

Whose  a,re  those  apples 


2 (.'/). 


Which  do  you  like  best?  H Ha  ^ 


* Note. — In  many  places  where  we  would  use  “ lohal  ” the  Koreans  employ 
some  other  word.  The  Koreans  would  not  say  “ What  does  Mr.  Yi  think  ” 
bat  “how  does  Mr.  Yi  think.”  They  would  not  say  “At  what  time’ 
but  “ At  which  hour,”  etc.  In  many  places  also  where  we  would  use 
what  subs.antively,  the  Korean  uses  it  adjectively  and  vice-versa. 
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Which  of  these  two  books  -r 

was  printed  last  ? dc.  ? 

Which  shall  I do  first  ? SJ  “d.  H "a  ^1-  ? 

2 (b). 


Which  road  shall  I take  ? 

Which  carpenter  shall  I 
call? 

In  which  room  did  you  put 
the  new  screen  ? 

3 (a),  (■! 

What  are  5^011  doing? 

What  have  you  come  for  ? 

What  is  that  ? 

What  is  a “ pogyo  ” ? 

What  is  Mr.  Song’s  opin- 
ion ? 

What  does  Mr.  Yi  think 
of  it  ? 

Please  explain  to  me  what 
is  the  meaning  of  this 
word  ? 

What  flowers  do  you  in- 
tend to  plant  in  yonr 
garden  ? 

By  what  road  did  you 
come  ? 


v . 

);  and  4. 

tV'j:. 

^6y.]±. 

^il  >]-  -T  -i.- 

44  5j5i±- 

wj  {=}  ^6]±. 

744  4 4-i 

4:-i- 

4 4 Y 
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In  what  neighborhood 
does  Mr.  Kim  live  ? 

At  what  time  does  the  boat 
start  ? 

What  is  the  reason  ? 

What  is  that  man’s  name  ? 

What  is  the  name  of  this 
fish? 

What  is  the  name  of  the 
place  where  they  get 
that  coal? 

What  do  they  call  the 
river  this  side  of  Mapoo  ? 

In  what  box  did  you  put 
it? 


y ^ ^ -1-M 

-T^ 

^ -T*i 

-'U- 

^ 'i'ir  <^1 

^ 6j  >()  5|_  j2_  ^ . 

jx  >1  *1  V ?il  vj  ^ 4: . 
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CHAPTER  V. 


PRONOMINAL  ADJECTIVES. 


Adjectives  have  been  divided  into  two  classes,  qualify- 
ing, and  limiting,  the  latter  have  again  been  divided  into 
articles,  pronominal  adjectives,  and  numerals.  The  few 
words  necessary  on  articles  have  alread)'^  been  given, 
numerals  and  qualifying  adjectives  have  in  part  been 
treated  in  Part  I.,  and  a few  additional  hints  will  be 
given  later.  There  remain  therefore  for  our  considera- 
tion in  this  place,  pronominal  adjectives,  or  adjectives 
that  are  sometimes  used  to  take  the  place  of  nouns. 
Among  these  are — 


All 

Either 

Neither 

Such. 

Any 

Few 

One 

Same. 

Both 

Many 

Several 

That. 

Each 

Much 

Some 

This  etc. 

In  the  following  selection  of  these  words  it  will  be 
noticed  that  some  not  commonly  called  pronominal 
adjectives  are  given.  This  is  because  at  times  they  do 
act  as  such  and  take  the  place  of  nouns. 
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Sec.  1. — This,  that,  such. 

1 This 

(a.)  Used  substantively — 6]  ^ . 

(6.)  Used  adjectively — 6}. 

2 That : — 

(a.)  Used  substantively — H 

(6.)  Used  adjectively — 

3 Such  : — 

(a.)  “Like  this” — ^'I^- 

(&.)  “ Like  that  1^^- 

etc.  are  used  of  things  near  or  in 

sight. 

D.,  ^ -3.^,  etc.  are  used  of  things  more  or  less 

remote  or  out  of  sight. 

Followed  by  an  adjective,  and  in  certain  other  places 
where  the  adverbial  form  appeals  to  the  Korean,'  as 
more  proper  than  the  adjective  form,  the  adverbial 
forms  of  6l^,  are  used. 

“ Such  ” used  substantively,  will  be  rendered  by  the 
adjective  form  with  where  it  refers  to  a thing,  and 
with  6|  or  § when  referring  to  a person. 

Note. — The  remarks  made  about  the  use  of  the  plural  euding,  , in  the 
chapter  on  nouns  in  Part  I.,  apply  equally  here,  and  to  all  pronouns. 
Unless  then  ambiguity  would  exist  without  this  postposition,  we  will  be  safe 
in  omitting  it,  and  in  translating  “ these,”  “ those,”  etc.,  as  though  they 
were  “ this,”  “ that”  In  fact  it  may  he  said,  that  not  only  are  we  safe  in 
omitting  them,  but  that  we  would  not  be  speaking  true  Korean  in  using 
them.  In  the  use  of  the  adjectival  fonns,  we  would  remind  the  student 
that  in  Korean,  there  is  no  agreement  eitlier  in  case  or  number  between  the 
adjective,  and  its  noun.  It  toU  also  be  noticed,  that  in  some  places  where 
we  would  use  “ this  ” with  a noun,  the  Koreans  would  use  a noun  in  which 
“ this  ” is  implied. 
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1.  (rt). 


Is  til’s  a mosquito  bite, 

<^1 

>1 

iz.  4 4 

T ■^I 

K 

or  a flea  bile 

This  is  neither  colloquial 

1 1 1 

t 

5. 

nor  book  language. 

44. 

i.. 

This  is  neither  cast  iron 

<^1 

>1^1 

4 4 5. 

4 4 

J2. 

nor  brass. 

5. 

Have  you  any  silk  exactly 

’'4 

■7  >N 

like  this  ? 

4 

These  are  much  better 

51  iL 

4 

than  yours. 

Do  your  trees  yield  as 

3.^  ^ 

44-i4 

4 5! 

4 

much  fruit  as  these  ? 

4-2. 

1. 

ih). 

I have  not  even  yet  finish- 

4  4 5. 

4 

.H. 

-A 

ed  this  book. 

I want  something  to  put 

■f 

4 t 

4 

this  water  in. 

44 

JL. 

This  house  is  too  large  for 

4 4 4 4 

“T 

you. 

3.± 

This  is  the  best  day  we 

f -2^ 

4 

have  had  in  a long  while. 

wj  ^ 

S4:. 

This  year  we  have  had  a 

44  4 

-2, 

bad  rice  harvest. 

±. 

In  these  days  Koreans  are 

4 

beginning  to  regard  all 

■h 

<11  -i 

f 4 

3. 

the  world  as  brothers. 

X >< 

1-4 

±. 

These  apples  are  all  had. 

±- 
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2.  (a). 


What’s  that  {not  seen)  ? 
You  wont  need  as  much  as 
that. 

Tliat  is  just  right. 

Put  these  in  the  hox  and 
those  in  the  drawer. 

What  machine  is  that  ? 

2. 


a. 

^ t-^I  ^314:. 

<^1  >1  't  i^l  ^ v-j  ^ 

^ >]  ± ^ "I 


Have  you  read  that  hook  ? 

You  had  better  not  eat  too 
many  of  those  cakes. 

I have  never  met  either  of 
those  two  men. 

Do  you  know  how  long 
that  rope  is  ? 

That  dog  ought  to  be 
killed. 

Is’nt  that  hox  nailed  up 
yet  ? 

That  I don’t  understand 
(the  rest  I do). 

That  horse  is  lame. 

That  hoy  is  the  laziest 
fellow  I ever  set  eyes 
on. 


^ ^ A'4:. 

^ Vj^ 

>]^]  &^i±. 

^ ^ 4 'f  ^ 3^ 

Pj  f ^ nf  v|.  >J  ^ 

ale] 

a e f)  -^3.3.  4 
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3.  (a). 


How  much  sugar  does  it 
take  to  make  such  cakes 
as  these  ? 

I use  such  a pen  (as  this) 
cccasionall}'. 

Flowers  like  these  don’t 
grow  in  Japan. 

Such  fine  weather  as  this 
is  common  in  Korea. 


SI 

^±. 


3.  (6). 


How  did  3 0U  make  such  a 
mistake  ? 

Nobody  but  a fool  would 
say  such  a thing. 

Why  do  you  always  iDake 
such  a disagreeable  face 
when  you  are  told  to  do 
any  thing  ? 

At  such  a time  one  does’nt 
know  what  is  best  to  do. 

Such  talk  as  that,  does 
more  harm  than  good. 

Why  do  Japanese  ships 
have  such  high  sterns  ? 


^ t 7)  «j  a ^ 

4 4 4 ^ ^ y 

tf- 

^ ^ a t *j 

fi  f 4 3,^ 

t4  5.-5.4  4 

^4  44 

«)  fe:  % i t 4 

^±- 


oln)  ojw 
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Sec.  2. — Eithee,  neithee,  both. 

There  is  no  one  word  in  Korean  exactly  equivalent 
to  any  one  of  these  terms  and  they  can  only  be 
rendered  by  the  use  of  several  words.  Where  it  is 
either  or  neither  of  two,  if  this  idea  is  to  be  expressed, 
{among  two)  with  or  without  one  of  the  de- 
monstrative pronouns  df,  Jl,or  C^,must  be  used  in 
addition  to  the  word  used  to  render  either  or  neither, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Where  it  is  of  several,  with 
one  or  other  of  the  demonstrative  pronouns  is  neces- 
sary, Eor  example  the  Korean  would  not  say,  “ Will 
either  of  these  do  ?”  but  “ Of  these  two,  will  one  do  ?” 
“ For  the  rendering  then  of  “ either  ” “ neither  ” and 
“ both  ” we  obtain  the  following  rules. 

1.  Either  : — 

(a.)  Signifying,  one;— ^ . or 
with  preceded  by  the  relative  participle  with 
or  without  's  ^ . 

(6.)  “One  or  the  other,’’  or  “both;’’ — 

with  of  persons,  and  with  45.^  of 

things,  or  (>[3.  with  the  name  of  the  thing 
repeated. 

2.  Neither,  or  Either,  with  the  negative  : — The  same 

as  No.  1,  a.  and  b.  with  the  negative,  or  with 

negative  may  be  used. 

Note. — Where  it  is  of  several,  of  course,  "5  ^’>11  not  be  used. 

3.  Both  -f  ^ tl  or  with  the  noun  or  its 
e quivalent  repeated. 
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1.  (a). 


Is  either  of  these  pencils 
yours  ? 

Will  either  of  these  suit 
jou? 

Is  either  of  those  men-of- 
war  an  iron-clad 

Did  either  of  your  sons 
come  here  yesterday  ? 


■^]±. 

S}±- 

41 

S!>}: 


1. 

ib). 

Either  of  those  will 

do, 

ZL 

"I 

-f6i| 

432.  > 

1^1  "f 

hand  me  one  please. 

t4  4 

-11< 

(o 

Either  of  those  sticks  would 

ZL 

c 

'T 

44 

'^611 

43L 

be  strong  enough. 

4^1 

4 

ifl  1:1  e>| 

^ --1  1 

tJL. 


Either  way  will  do.  6|.  5.  ^ -^'1 4 5l  4:  • 

You  will  find  that  charac-  .3.  ■i;-^  -r 

ter  in  either  dictionary.  3,  ^ 6^\  4 4 

3l±- 

2. 

Neither  of  those  pens  is  -r  Y 4 5.  "e 

good  for  anything.  4:- 

I think  neither  of  those  H -r  ^I’d-c 

houses  belongs  to  Mr.  <i|.i  ■^•^14  t/ 4 4 

Kim  now.  ^ 4ii  t 4-2.- 

I hope  neither  of  you  is  -§•  <^1- S.  5.  3}" 

wounded.  ^3:  z ^4'^- 
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Does’nt  either  of  tliese 
colors  suit  you  ? 

You  must  not  touch  either 
of  these  books. 

You  cannot  trust  either  of 
them. 

This  character  is  not  in 
either  of  the  dictionaries. 

Did  not  either  of  j'our 
friends  come  ? 


Both  of  my  flower  pots 
fell  off  the  shelf  and 
were  broken. 

Please  lend  me  both,  for  a 
few  moments. 

You  must  certainly  do 
both. 

These  ornaments  (for  the 
person)  are  Both  beauti- 
ful. 

My  parents  both  died 
while  I was  a child. 

Bring  both  the  hammer 
and  the  screw  driver. 

Have  you  looked  in  both 
pockets  ? 


4 5fJs: 

<^1  4 4-2.  4 44 

S44  t44 

^ 4 4.S'5. 

5!  -f  4 

4 4 ■^’3  -f-fril  4 
b: 

^4  ■£ 

4 :2  i 4 "I  Jf  ^ 
V ‘I  S!  4- 


^ ^ 44  -t  4 

61]  4 V 4 4 4 4 
Mdc. 

-t  4 44 jj.. 

"t  4 ^ >]r  ^ t 4 *1= 

tzJidc. 

4 i 1-  4 It 

tJL. 

4-SL  4^*1  4 453^ 

^ tdl  't 

4 44  .-2.  4 4. 

4 t y 4 ^>11  4 4 
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These  chair  coolies  are 
both  drunk. 


-3:  -i  *I  H 


Sec.  3.— Each. 


1.  Signifying  every  one  individually  “ each  ” may  he 
rendered  by  or 

2.  Signifying  apiece — ”!:]  or  'ij . 

and  follow  the  noun  while  precedes  it. 

Note. — Frequently  Koreans  use  “ each  ” twice  and  sometimes  oftener, 
in  the  same  sentence,  where  we  would  use  it  hut  once.  For  example 
where  we  would  say,  “I  will  take  three  of  each  sort,”  the  Korean  would  be 
very  apt  to  say,  “ Of  each  sort,  I will  take  three  each.”  We  would  note 
also,  that  the  distinction  made  above  cannot  he  rigidly  adhered  to  ; and  as 
in  English  “ each  ” and  “ ecery  ” are  at  times  interchangeable,  so 

'j'  , and  ^ , may  at  times  be  irsed,  the  one  for  the  other. 

3.  Each  other  : — 

1. 


Each  student  lives  by  him- 
self. 

Each  soldier  had  on  a dif- 
ferent uniform. 

Each  man  does  as  he 
likes. 

Each  came  up  in  turn  and 
received  his  share. 

Each  horse  has  its  own 
groom. 

Each  child  recited  in  turn. 


tJt. 

^^<^1  ■i4t 

a ^4:. 

Ic]  n^4  614:. 

^ e t)  4^1)  5. 


Give  one  to  each  child. 


ti-  ^-1 
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Put  a spoonful  of  tea  in 
each  of  these  cups. 

Put  a stamp  on  each  of 
these  letters,  and  mail 
them. 

I’ll  take  three  of  each  sort. 

These  lamps  have  two 
chimneys  each. 

Give  each  man  three  of 
each  kind. 

You  must  put  three  hinges 
on  each  door. 

3. 

Those  two  men  hate  each 
other  like  cats  and  dogs. 

Koreans  should  help  each 
other  all  they  can. 

Those  two  men  love  each 
other  like  brothers. 


*1  ^1-  t 

t] 

•^-1-  "-j  >1- 

3!±- 

S!±- 

41^. 

'4  T <^1  y ^ lil  ^4  4 
4 4:  • 


^ 4 41^-1 

tJs:  >1^1  JL^J=6l  ^ 

4l^rt{£ 

^ 4 Xdc- 
3l4 

^ 4 
44. 


Sec.  4. — Some. 

As  was  remarked  in  Part.  I.  the  Korean  interroga- 
tives  serve  equally  as  well  for  indefinite  pronouns,  and 
hence  we  get  the  following  rules  for  rendering  “ some.” 

1 Somebody — 4 > 4 4 • 

2 Something — 45!- 
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3 Some  one  of  a particular  group  : — 

Here  the  “ some  ” is  omitted,  and  “ one  ” only  is 
translated  by  . 

4 When  it  represents  indefinite  designation  and  is 
equivalent  to  “ a certain 

5 Signifying  a part  or  portion — 5.  or  B 

“ Some.. .some  ” becomes  5. ... 5.  or  .E  ... .£  . 

G Signifying  an  indefinite  quantity  : — 

(a.)  Used  as  a substantive — it  can  only  be  rendered 
by  some  such  word  as  ^ or  E . 

(6.)  Used  as  an  adjective' — it  is  not  rendered. 

7 “ Some  more  ” : — 

(a).  In  addition  — i’) . 

(&).  Left — 

1. 


Somebody  is  knocking  at 
the  door. 

I am  positive  somebody 
has  told  it. 

Somebody  must  go  to 
Seoul  to-day  to  get  that 
money. 

Somebody  came  to  see  you 
this  afternoon,  but  re- 
fused to  leave  bis  card. 


T>1-  Wt 

^ i;/  T >1-  1 1 >1  1 

4-2.- 

a ^ -if.?].  4 lie 

±t  44  -5-f 

'1^*^ 

44  1 ttH  t^±. 

2. 


You  bad  better  plant  some-  44  4$]  ^-2-4  S.^l±. 
thing  here. 
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Something  fell  clown  and 
woke  me  up  at  about 
five  this  morning. 

Have  you  not  put  some- 
thing heavy  in  this 
drawer  ? 

Have  you  not  dropped 
something  ? 

Can  you  spare  me  some 
one  of  these  ? 

Will  not  some  one  of  the 
coolies  from  this  neigh- 
borhood do 

Some  scholar  has  written 
a history  in  about  fifty 
volumes. 

Some  general  with  but  two 
or  three  hundred  sol- 
diers defeated  the  Chi- 
nese army  last  year. 

Some  tables  have  three 
legs. 

Some  people  sympathize 
with  England,  and  some 
with  Russia. 


a 4 — o •T  $1 

'll 

0]  '*4^ 

A6)j  6|.v) 

3. 

S!±. 

*1  S}i£  3.-^  '?<«) 

S}>h 

4. 

^ ^ 6}  *1 

51  is  I 

5J 'd 


^ 5.  A'4:- 

i’  ^ ~ ^ i 3 

SjJi  ^ ^ 

3 $}±. 
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Some  said  “ go,”  and  some 
said  “ don’t  go.” 

Some  among  those  soldiers 
were  cavalry. 

Some  of  the  English  kings 
were  wise  men. 

Most  blind  men  are  igno- 
rant, but  some  are  cele- 
brated scholars. 

Some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated men  have  been 
blind. 

Make  some  white  and  some 
black. 

Some  of  them  are  better 
than  others. 

I keep  some  of  my  letters, 
but  most  of  them  I burn 
up. 

Soung  Yongi  put  some  in 
tbe  bookcase  and  the 
rest  are  still  in  the  box. 

I gave  Mr.  Song  some,  ate. 
some  myself,  and  put 
the  rest  in  the  drawer. 

6. 

Sprinkle,  some  there. 

Some  probably  dropped 
out  on  your  way  home. 


jiji  >1-^1 

a.  -^<H)  t] 

^ 3-1 

^1  S!  M 4:  . 

^ pj  § *1  >]  t|  H 

^1  t[  >i|  t i t=j  3-j  js: 

^5.  Sldn- 

■f"!'  >]?l  H ?lf^- 

u -§•*!>}- 

^ «j  vj  ^ S 4 t:  ^ 

^<MJ  s}±- 

4 ^ fe:  ^ 4-2- 

Vj  ^ df  ?).  JL  S 6j, 

^iJs:  v)^4;. 

(a). 

ItJL. 
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Take  some,  to  try,  and  see  ^ tH  ^ -^I  ^ -S-  ^1- 

how  you  like  it.  5.  ^ 1 'd 

6.  (b). 


I want  to  embroider 

some 

1 '\i±. 

silk. 

Tell  the  cook  to  make 

some 

n-J 

n 

^>1-3:  ^ 

6 vl 

41 

Chinese  tea. 

SI  ^ 

JL  -5 

■ JL. 

I wish  I had  planted 

some 

roses  in  this  garden. 

7. 

(a). 

Tell  Sujini  I must 

have 

"T 

' 

some  more  nails. 

S}  ^ 

Si 

vf  JL 

Tell  the  servant  to 

put 

61  T1 

vi  ■* 

pf 

some  more  coal  on, 

Vj  5|.  JL 

t $ 

JL. 

Please  give  Mr.  Pak 

some 

”1 

S f| 

1 

more  paper. 

4^U- 

7.  ih). 

There  are  some  more  in  ^ -c  ^ 'I 

the  right  hand  drawer.  4l  • 

Did  you  say  there  was  <w)  ^ Si  S!  H 

some  more  flour  in  the  JL  ? ^ 'a  V v|  >}.. 

house  ■? 

Sec.  5. — Any. 

1 Persons  : — 

(a.)  Somebody — T'f  the  relative  clause 
with  d|.  Negatively — the  same  with  the  nega- 
tive. 
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(b.)  Anybody  whatever,  no  matter  who. — 

Negatively — ^{--rSL,  with 

the  negative  or  the  relative  clause  in  d|  with 

2 Things  : — 

(a.)  Something — -r  ^ or  with  a noun,  or  the 
relative  participle  with  ^ . Negatively — the 
same  with  the  negative. 

(b.)  Anything  whatever,  no  matter  w'hat — 

or 

follow'ed  by  ^ . Negatively — by  the  same  with 

tlie  negative,  except  that  becomes 

*{•5.  This  same  negative  form  is  very 

emphatically^  rendered  by  the  use  of  the  relative 
participle  with  5!  '1'  i 4l. 

3.  One  or  more,  any  at  all : — 

(a.)  In  affirmative  sentences — not  rendered. 

(b.)  In  negative  sentences,  signifying  none  at  all — 
.^•^5.  or  f 'I  5.  with  the  negative. 

4.  Any  more  : — 

(a.)  In  affirmative  sentences — ^ t)  or  Vj . 

(b.)  In  negative  sentences  ^ with  the  negative. 

1.  (rt). 

Is  there  anybody  in  the  'Jj-'W)  -x^l-  S}dC. 
room  ? 

Did  anyone  ever  attempt 
it  before  ? 
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Did  not  anj'One  say  any- 
thing to  you  about  it  ? 
If  anybody  should  call,  say 
I can’t  see  them. 

Cannot  anyone  translate 
this  ? 


T 4 <'r  -2-  t 5.  -JM 

t 

^ f *1  'y  ±. 


1. 


Please  call  any  one  of  tbej 
soldiers.  ! 


That’s  a thing  that  any 
hoy  ought  to  know. 

Anybody  who  knows  Ern- 
mun  can  read  that. 

Is’nt  there  any  one  who 
can  go  ? 

There  is’nt  anybody  who 
lives  without  sin. 

Nobody  came  to  see  me 
while  I was  sick. 

2. 


(6). 

or 

t'1'  rf  ■^''1 

4^- 

or 

<i{>  s.  ^ '*1  ^ 4 '2-  • 

44 44  4J5:  4 

>l-c  '5”®1  ^ 

4:2.5.  t 
S}>}. 

^ 6].  ^ ^ t i '^t 

4 4 t4  5.  <^4:. 

01  ;^6>j  4^5.  4 

14  4^  t^dL. 


Is  there  anything  in  my  Wf  “5)4:. 

eye? 
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Did  Mr.  Kim  send  anj’- 
thing  to  me  ? 

Have  jmu  any  business  to 
attend  to  ? 

Did  Mr.  Yi  tell  you  any 
news  ? 

I wish  these  boxes  bad 
nothing  in  them. 

Did  you  give  anything? 

Did  you  say  you  had  no- 
thing to  do  ? 

2. 

One  can  accomplish  almost 
any  thing  if  he  is  per- 
severing. 

Any  soft  wood  will  do. 

Any  one  of  those  colors 
will  do. 

Give  me  any  one  of  these 
cups. 

Not  any  one  of  these  toys 
will  please  the  children. 

There  was  nothing  there 
that  I liked. 


y ^^6]  vt|  >,| 

1 df  g P)  ^ 61  4. 

^ $}±- 

"1^=1  tt 

-T$)  'lS!>h 

t M 

ib). 

^6l  6M]uJ  >14 

^3. 

d|  t]  _9I  -^6^j 

4 JS.  4 4 t 

t 3- 

a 6{.ja 

4^- 

4 4i  ^ 

^14  31- 1-4  5. 

44  4 4 S.  H t 
4 t 45. 


PT 
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3. 

Are  there  any  Chinese 
characters  in  that  book  ? 

Are  there  any  men-of-war 
in  Chemulpo  now  ? 

Are  there  any  American 
merchants  in  Fusan  ? 

Are  there  any  schools 
where  English  is  taught 
in  Pyeng  Yang  ? 

3. 

Have’nt  you  any  money  ? 

Are  there  no  sheep  in 
Korea  ? 

Don’t  you  have  any  good 
fruit  in  Japan? 

Didn’t  you  see  any  ducks 
on  the  road  from  Che- 
mulpo ? 

4. 

Is  there  any  more  flour  ? 

Have  you  any  more  of  the 
paper  I bought  the  other 
day  ? 

Have  they  any  more  Pyeng 
Yang  coal  at  Chemulpo  ? 


(a) . 

a ft  -Jj; f 1 

n t 1 -g-  -3:  # 

S!±- 

S!±. 

(b) . 

6J:  -^v|.5_  <^4-. 

tdSi 

42. t: 

(a). 

^^1  e'  >[.5-  S}^- 
a^<wj  S-fj 

S}±. 
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4.  {by. 

Isn’t  there  any  more  sugar  '|f-  6]  pj  ^ 4;, 

in  the  house  ? 

Do  not  put  in  any  more.  cj  iJj  -^J 

Do  not  put  any  more  ice  § '^1  ^ ‘'I  ^^1 

in  the  refrigerator  until  § Pj 

the  leak  is  mended. 

Sec.  6. — Every. 

1 Persons  : — 

(a.)  Everybody,  people  generall}' — 

(h.)  Everybody  no  matter  who,  anybody  what- 
e ver,—  t 1"  ^1-  "T  or  o|.  i 5}.  5.  • 

(c.)  Everyone  of  a particular  group — 3.S.,  H- 

2 Things  : — 

(a.)  Everything,  things  generally — -r  *1 
(b.)  Everything  no  matter  what,  anything  what- 
ever,— 45L>i^K5., 

and  sometimes  by  a change  in  form  of  the 
sentence. 

(c.)  Everyone  of  a particular  group — iff,  5.5.- 
“ Without  exception  ” is  rendered  by  ^ ^ -^1  • 

Note. — is  more  emphatic  than  ^ 4 • There  arc  also  many 

otlier  ways  of  expressing  these  same  ideas  by  a change  in  the  form  of  the 
sentence,  but  enough  are  given  here  for  all  practical  purposes. 

1.  (a). 

Everybody  expected  war.  t 4 o *1  a ^ 
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Everybody  has  to  go  to  tbe 
mountains  in  summer. 

One  ougljt  to  be  polite  to 
everybody. 

1. 

Everybody  caii  go  to  see 
tbe  President. 

Every  Jew  bad  to  learn  a 
trade. 

livery  Korean  must  have  a 
top  knot. 

They  send  every  one  to 
the  same  prison. 

1. 

Please  make  every  one  sit 
down. 

When  I opened  the  door, 
everybody  said  “ You 
must  not  come  in  yet.” 

The  weather  was  bad  and 
every  one  in  our  house 
took  cold. 

2. 

Sorne  people  think  that 
everything  came  into 
existence  of  itself. 


T t '■d  ^ i <^1 

>j^U. 

(b). 

43i 

A' 4 4 ^ 
t4«) 


(c). 

v|.  6j.H[ 


'^4  T S.5.  4^ 

514- 

^44  ^J«|  S! 

^ 5L5.  >J:4 

^5)4:. 

(a). 

444  44  4 lY  Et 
4Y  ^14  Side- 
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Have  you  enough  of  every- 
thing, to  last  till  you  get 
to  Pyeng  Yang  ? 

Seems  to  me  you  always 
find  fault  with  every- 
thing. 

2. 

You  seem  to  think  you 
know  everything. 

In  a little  while  the  Japa- 
nese will  he  able  to  make 
everything. 

That  baby  wants  every- 
thing he  sees. 


-T  Id  ^ 

'd  ?,'?/■  t ii  31  ‘J' 

(b). 

t 4^!:  -2.44-5.- 

4^14  4^4  4.a 

4^‘I  S|3ll±. 

^ 4 is:  ^ is: 

•«4-S-  44-2-  4 4 t J2.. 


You  must’nt  give  the  baby 
everything  he  wants. 

They  can  teach  everything 
at  the  government  col- 
lege. 

2. 


*61.7]  gj  ^1  ■t4'^I  4 

t4is:  ^3.  4 4 4 
4i!:>1^1  ^4:. 

4 4 43L  4 4 
724  4 514:. 

(c). 


Leave  everything  as  it  is.  4 .^'44.  4-S^. 

Every  thing  in  the  house  44  4 3J.5. 

was  burnt  up.  V ^ 4:- 

* N.  B.  In  tliis  sentence  it  would  not  do  to  say  simply  4 4 4<a[4 
alone  ’^^i:]l  tlie  negative  for  this  would  mean  you  must  not  give  him  anything. 
If  the  idea  is  not  to  give  all  4 "dth  the  negative  must  be  useJ,  and  in 
such  a sentence  as  the  above,  some  qualifying  clause  must  be  inserted. 
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Have  you  done  every  thing 
as  I told  you  ? 

Every  one  of  these  bottles 
is  broken. 

Every  one  without  excep- 
tion was  broken  in  two. 


^ H 

W ^ V . 

5LS. 

^4:. 

H ^ 

^±. 


Sec.  7. — No,  none,  nobody. 

1 Nobody — ^ 4:  with  either  the  relative  clause  with 

6j;  or  ■r'fS.,  or  45.5.,  or  4. 

2 Nothing — 453;!  5 with  the  negative,  or  the  rela- 
tiv'e  clause  with  and  the  negative. 

Note. — Sometimes  with  a relative  clause,  the  repetition  of  the  word  will 
take  the  2>lace  of  ^ , 

3 No 

(a.)  Not  any — negative  of  verb. 

(b.)  Emphatic — signifying  ?w?ie  at  all,  not  a single 
one. — 55^1,  4^,  etc.  with 
the  negative. 

4 No  more — 4 with  the  negativ^e. 

1. 


They  looked  at  one  another 
but  nobody  said  a word. 

Nobody  can  sit  up  till  after- 
twelve  o’clock  every- 
night  and  get  up  early 
every  morning  without 
breaking  down. 


455  n 4*1 

^ ^1-4 

4^  4^ 

^ 4 “d  U 4 € 1 4 

554 
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Are  none  of  you  wet  ? ^ 41- 

Nobody  expected  peace  so  45.5.  .3.  5-j 4='I 
soon. 

2. 

The  bouse  cangbt  fire,  but  ^ CiI  ^-^14  £4'^ 

nothing  was  burnt.  ^ 4:- 

I took  the  cover  off,  and  •r^'e  45 

looked  in,  and  there  was 
nothing  there. 


None  of  those  boats  is  very 

4 

4 

5 

fast. 

4 4 V 

4:. 

He  showed  me  several,  but 

44  4?-} 

€ 4^ 

3;!  4 is: 

none  of  them  suited  me. 

^14 

3fJs:  3;] 

3. 

(a). 

I’ve  had  no  fire  all  day. 

5 

■14 

4:. 

Ai'e  there  no  snakes  in  this 

neighborhood  ? 

I found  no  mistakes  in  the 

e 

je. 

e 

essay. 

4^4:- 

3.  {b). 

Do  you  say  there  is  no  isl  554  ■^'4 

kerosene  in  Korea  ■?  ^ ^*15. 

Are  you  sure  there  are  no  5 4 ^ ^ 4 ^^544 
mosquitoes  in  the  net  ? ^4?^5'yvSl  a 
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Are  there  no  strawberries  ^4:- 

in  the  garden  ? 

Is  there  no  one  in  this  ’'I  ^^^1  ’i 

room  who  will  go  ^ 4c . 

4. 

We  have  no  more  pears  ^ -c  -5. 

but  we  have  some  very  j _$!  dn  • 

nice  persimmons. 

We  have  no  more  red  ^ ^ S-c 

ones,  but  have  some  >] -t,  .$14:. 
black  ones. 

I  believe  I have  no  more  ^ tj  t'Ji.. 

letters  to  write. 

Sec.  8. — All. 

1 Signifying  everyone^  the  whole  number,  or  quan- 
tity—R'S.,  H- 

2 Signifying  the  whole  duration  or  extent, — ■£, 
i.  t,  or  vf. 

3 Signifying  the  last  of  a thing, — or  ^ may  be 
used. 

> H > J precede  their  nouns,  the  rest  follow. 


You  had  better  tbrowthese 
all  away. 

These  letters  are  all  for 
America. 

The  cherry  blossoms  must 
have  fallen  off  by  now. 


1. 

5.^l±- 

6]  ^ b:  RS.  **1 
AR  >}}£  >1  <U. 

V R RR 
vi  jl  . 
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Put  all  those  needles  in  the 
box  on  the  shelf. 

Take  out  all  these  books, 
and  ariange  them  well, 
ill  sets,  on  the  book 
shelves. 

The  hoop  broke,  and  every 
bit  of  the  water  ran  out. 


^ 3.:5. 

f^l  ^1:^1  ^1^1- 
i^l  %'■%  H 

ij.  Of  &J  ^r:}  1,1  W) 

^ «?)>}.  fi>l 

4 


2. 


I shall  probably  be  in 
Seoul  all  this  winter. 

All  next  month  I must  go 
every  day  to  the  palace. 

Prom  Nam  San,  they  say 
almost  all  of  Seoul  can 
be  seen. 

There  was  not  a man  in  all 
the  village  that  had  ever 
seen  a foreigner 

Mr.  Song  has  travelled 
over  nearly  all  the  world. 


■&  4 -f  0-44  4 t 

4 1 ? 14  ^ >1- 
444  -^514  4 

4 14  4 4 4 

iy4i 


^^4  44  41-1 

4 *14  t45.  y 
4 *14- 

^4  44  >14  <1141  4 


3. 


Is  this  all  the  tea  there  is  ? 44  *1  ^4  *14- 

Is  this  all  the  flour  there  H 4i4  *1  4 ^l-^- 
is  ? 
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Sec.  9. — Several. 

1 Number  : — 

(a.)  Quite  a number, — in  its  various  forms. 

{h.)  An  indefinite  number, — 

2 Kind:->5j''4,  >51^4  01^, 

The  distinction  made  above  between  and  ^ , is 
not  always  adhered  to  by  Korears.  The  difficulty 
with  ^ for  “ scvzral''  is  that  it  may  mean  a 
large  number  of  almost  indefinite  proportion, 
but  this  is  generally  expressed,  by  the  strong 
stress  or  emphasis,  laid  upon  the  word.  The 
English  word  “ several  ” may  also  be  rendered 
by  the  Korean  words  -r  "^4  ii!  > three,  four) 
vj  vj  ^ {three,  four,  five) . 


1. 

There  are  several  pencils 
in  that  case. 

There  were  several  who 
declined  to  go. 

I enquired  at  several  shops 
but  there  were  none. 

I’ve  bad  several  dogs  since 
I came  to  Seoul. 

A fly  has  several  legs. 

1. 

We  met  a coolie  just  now 
carrying  several  parcels. 


{a). 

>}■  f4^  ^ I 

^4 1 « v1  74  >1- 

44 

ih). 

>li£  t 51- 14- 4:. 
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He  took  several  boxes  to  Ji.  ^ i 

the  river  this  morning. 

We  met  several  pack  pon-  -f-i  *^H=}  h-c 
ies  laden  with  cash,  on  ^ 3\: 'id:- 
the  road. 

There  seem  to  be  several  n.  7lJ  <wj  ^ j£ 

lame  ones  among  these  *1-2.- 

dogs. 

2. 

You  have  several  {kinds)  ^ ^ S-c 

beautiful  flowers  in  your  ^4  'n  SJ  d:  - 
garden. 

Birds  build  their  nests  in  5.  ^ -n 

several  ways.  s ^1-2.- 

At  this  hotel,  they  have  6]  d '^'^4 

several  kinds  of  food.  6]  ^ dldl- 

Koreans  wear  garments  of 

several  colors.  ^ dl- 

Sec.  10. — Few. 

1 Few  (?ioi  viany) — A{  ■±,  which  in  Korean 

are  verbs,  and  in  rendering  few  can  only  be  used  as 
predicates. 

Note. — To  he  witli  a few  is  rendeied  in  tLe  same  way. 

2 A few  {a  small  number) — ^ or  by  some  indefinite 

number  as  •T  54 . 01’  '^'1  3!  • 

The  particle  ^ {numbei)  prefixed  to  Sinico-Korean 
words  also  conveys  this  idea. 
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Few  foreigners  speak  Ko- 
rean well. 

There  were  only  a few 
there  last  night,  hut  we 
had  a good  time. 

There  were  only  a few 
soldiers  at  the  American 
legation,  hut  they  were 
all  brave,  and  we  were 
not  afraid. 


5.*- 4:. 

4'i  3;! 

H m 


2. 


Go  to  the  garden  and  bring 
me  a few  small  stones. 

Go  and  buy  me  a few 
cigars. 

I went  to  Pouk  Han  yes- 
terday with  a few  friends. 

A few  years  ago  I was  in 
America. 

I will  go  in  a few  days. 


^ M ^ ^ "T 

^ 

^3. 

4ld  11- $}ii± 

4^  4514:. 


Sec.  11. — One,  ones. 

One  is  rendered  in  Korean  by  2^ . 

Note. — It  will  have  abeidy  been  noticed,  that  the  Korean  nse  of  the 
equivalent  for  “ one  ” or  “ ones  ” is  much  more  frequent  than  the  English, 
and  hence  it  is  found  in  many  places  where  we  least  expect  it. 

Either  red  ones  or  black  ^ -c  ^ ^1  ^ ^ -c  ^ "^1 

ones  will  do.  'I  if;  5l  dC- 
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Neither  red  ones  nor  black 
ones  will  do. 

Have  not  you  any  {ones)  a 
little  better  ? 

The  best  ones  are  all  in 
the  godown. 

Although  even  that  is 
good,  the  one  with  the 
cover  is  better. 

Is  this  to-day’s  (one)  ? 

Have  you  any  different 
(ones)  from  this  ? 


#4  >]-"! 

# ^ ^4:- 

^ ^ 5.  5.2^ 

i'is:  S4:. 

iL^  >1^1  S}±. 


Sec.  T2.— Other,  another. 


1 The  rest  of — 6)  . 

2 Not  the  same,  separate — § , or  by  the  adverb 

t 'i- 

3 Besides — 6)  ^ ^ ^ ■ 

4 One  more  in  addition — 

5 The  other  one  of  two — 'i- , '5  2 , or  by 

a change  in  the  form  of  the  sentence. 

“ The  one... the  other  1'1- 

C People  generally  as  contrasted  with  one’s  self — ^ . 
7 Again— {£, 

1. 


See  whether  the  other  chil-  6]^] 
dren  don’t  want  some  iL  4^- 
too. 
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Please  tell  tlie  otliers  to 
come  in  too. 

Are  the  other  boxes  the 
same  size  as  this  ? 

The  other  ones  will  be  done 
in  a month. 

I’ll  take  another  news- 
paper. 

You  had  better  take  these 
coolies,  you  may  not  be 
able  to  get  the  others. 

2. 

I came  by  another  road. 

That’s  another  matter. 

Another  color  would  pro- 
bably be  better. 

As  I am  a Korean  I cannot 
sit  down  in  any  other 
way. 


0}^  5. 

0]^  ^ilt  5.  3.7]  y} 

X±- 

>]±  1 1 tn 

4>1- 

iiii  >1-^1 

HI  ^4:. 

t'lis: 

44  ^±- 


He  really  had  another  H.  s'^-c 

reason  for  going.  ^ 6j  *1  ^ 2^- 


3. 


I have  not  another  cash.  ^ 

Is’nt  there  another  pencil  4 ^ ^ ®I 

in  that  drawer  ? *1  ^ 4 4:- 


cjw  o]n) 
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If  you  intend  to  study 
Chinese  you  must  get 
another  teacher,  {besides 
the  present  one). 

i 

This  bookcase  is  a little 
small,  I’ll  have  to  get 
another. 

It  will  be  all  right  even 
though  you  don’t  put  on 
another  stamp. 

Please  order  me  another 
copy,  of  the  0 Kyun 
Haing  Sil. 

Bring  me  another  pencil. 

Bring  me  another  cake  of 
ink  ? 

Where  is  the  other  ham- 
mer ? 

This  is  too  soft  you  had 
better  take  the  other 
one. 

I gave  one  to  Poim  Pogi 
and  one  to  Eung  Whani. 

I like  this  house  best,  but 
prefer  the  other  location. 


t3i±- 

oj,  z]  t A-  ^ ^ ^ ^ 
4 A t 5.  5.^±. 


TT  V e a c.  H n 

^ t±. 


3[  fS  t *1  'Jf  S} 
V 'j: . 

At 

4 4^4:- 

^ ^ 4 5 2 4 "^1  is: 
AAA  54;. 
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6. 


Don’t  give  too  much  credit 
to  what  others  say. 

I don’t  know  what  others 
think,  and  I don’t  care. 


The  news  has  just  arrived, 
of  another  victory. 

Did  Mr.  Pak  say  that  if  he 
went  to  Fusan  he  would 
send  another  telegram 
to  Seoul  ? 


6^ 

6 4 ^ ^ 1!  "-]■  t'd^ 

^ a v|,  .xj 


t^I  -^^4  4tt 
>rj  f£ 

f ^ VJ.  JL  t g H SI 

4- 


Sec.  13. — Same. 

1.  Not  different  — By  the  different  parts  of  the 
verb  or  X "t  -S,  {to  be  alike). 

2.  Not  two  : — ^ , H . 


1. 


Put  the  same  quantity  in 
all  the  bottles. 

Those  two  boys  are  the 
same  height. 

Is  “ Oltarago  ” the  same 
as  “ Olsorago  ?” 


4 

^ -T  e 3|4  :?4:. 

X^  % V ^ *14. 
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The  meaning  is  the  same, 
but  the  letters  are  a 
little  different. 

Though  you  make  them  of 
the  same  material,  make 
them  of  different  colors. 

Are  Buddhist  temples  all 
built  on  the  same  gene- 
ral plan  ? 

I told  them  both  the  same 
thing. 

It  is  the  same  as  last  year’s 
disease. 


Were  all  these  prepared 
by  the  same  man  ? 

Can’t  you  two  read  out  of 
the  same  book  ? 

Let  us  both  stop  at  the 
same  hotel. 

Are  you  all  from  the  same 
town  ? 


1 In  affirmative  sentences 
verb  ^4:. 

2 In  negative  sentences — i 


X t t 5| 

1 3! is:  H 

x±- 

•t  ^ >^l  H X t 1 1 
n X±- 


H t € 

>i  ^jjL. 

J ?}  >}.;?)  i -56} 

Xrt  ^ 

t -wt 

tf  <>]±. 

Much. 

-the  different  parts  of  the 
-sj  with  the  negative. 
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3 Too  much — vi^,  nM,  with  and  without 

4 So  much — .3.  either  alone,  or  with  the  verb 

5 IIow  much — ^o|-.  About  how  much — 
Sometimes  also  another  word  such  as  t^7ll  will  he 
added.  If  it  is  desired  to  call  especial  attention  to  the 
price  the  word  will  be  used.  The  Koreans  use  this 
word  ^ of.  in  places  where  in  English  we  would  use 
simply  Aoie. 

1. 


Is  there  much  money  ia 
that  box  ? 

Was  much  rice  burned  up 
during  the  drought  last 
year  ? 

Do  they  import  much 
kerosene  into  Korea  ? 

Is  there  much  fruit  in  Ko- 
rea? 


^ fil«]  -S 

1^- 

JL±. 


I don’t  have  much  head- 
ache. 

You  have’nt  taken  much 
pains  with  your  writing. 

I do  not  like  Korean  food 
very  much. 

To  tell  the  truth  I do  not 
feel  much  like  going. 


t ^ ’I  <51  4 4 

oH  tsiH- 

^ >}  Id  i d n n 
^4  4‘i  t±- 

H If -c  4 ■=!  dL  -^y' 

*J:±. 
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Do  not  drink  (oo  much. 

There  is  too  much  sugar 
in  this  tea. 

You  can  not  sleep  if  you 
drink  too  much  tea. 

This  is  a little  too  much. 

You  must  not  spend  too 
much  money  or  you  will 
soon  be  poor. 

If  you  eat  so  much  candy 
you  will  be  sick. 

I trust  him  so  much  that 
I would  lend  him  what- 
ever he  should  ask. 

You  need  not  take  so  much 
pains  with  that  letter. 

Do  not  drink  so  much 
wine. 

Do  not  put  on  so  much 
coal . 

How  much  for  the  lot  ? 

How  much  did  you  give 
for  those  pears 

About  how  much  salt  is 
there  in  this  water  ? 


t ^1-T 

46))  V|4  ^J.±. 

-H  vi  4 ^ i 

4jj.. 

^13;!  # 

^ v)-^  116^61: 

'q6)  ^^!±. 


^ 

514:. 

JL  ^ ^1  <w|  JL0j  ^ 

t JL  5-1  ^ ^ X] 


1 

t ^'I  4:  -g-  ^ 4 


-lu  -i. 
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How  much  vinegar  did  you  ^ “I-  o St 

say  was  left  ? 

About  how  long  is  that  a Til  r,l7ii  ^ 

box?  oj.v|.  5}_2_. 

How  much  silk  shall  I get  ? ^ ^ ^ ^ • 

How  much  is  the  annual 

income  of  the  govern-  5|Ji.. 

ment? 


Sec.  15. — AIany. 

The  Koreans  do  not  make  the  distinction  between 
many  and  viuch,  that  we  do.  Sometimes  it  can  be  done 
by  the  interposition  of  the  word  ^ {number)  and  ^ >j- 
the  number  is  much  ” means  “ there  are  many.’* 

As  a general  rule  however,  the  simple  use  of  the  verb 
will  answ’er  all  purposes  and  the  context  will  tell 
whether  it  is  quantity  or  number  that  is  referred  to. 
There  is  a difference  between  how  much  and  hoio  many. 
We  find  then  the  following  rules. 

1 In  affirmative  sentences — the  different  parts  of  the 

verb  and  in  negative  sentences — the  same  with 

the  negative. 

2 A good  many — The  word  “ good  ” is  not  rendered, 

alone  is  used. 

3 A great  many — ’Jj  or  “cil  ^ d|  etc.  with 

The  English  phrase  “ a great  deal  ” is  also  rendered 
in  the  same  way. 

4 Too  many — v)-^,  ?}. ^| , etc.  with  As  was 

said  with  regard  to  “ too  much,”  ^4:  may  be  omitted. 
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6 How  many — ^ . About  how  many  ^ . 

1. 


Confucius  has  many  dis- 
ciples. 

Many  of  the  Americans 
have  blue  eyes. 

There  are  not  many  iron- 
clads in  the  American 
navy. 

Many  Korean  flowers  have 
a'very  sweet  odor. 

There  are  not  many  sheep 
in  Korea. 

I didn’t  buy  many,  because 
they  were  dear. 


A good  many  Japanese 
seem  to  wear  glasses. 

It  seems  a good  many 
farmers  made  money 
this  year. 

A great  many  fishing 
smacks  pass  here  every 
morning. 


oj  g d]  = g 

*Jr±. 

^ 

am  oM 


*14  Rid  ^IR- 
Rid  ^JR- 


4-^  44  4^*1  *1^ 
44  44 
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The  fire  last  night  des- 
troyed a great  many 
houses. 

We’ve  used  a great  deal  of 
coal  this  year. 


There  are  too  many  hooks 
in  that  bookcase. 

There  are  too  many  peo- 
ple on  that  boat,  I’m 
afraid  it  will  sink  in  such 
a sea  as  this. 

There  are  too  many  chairs 
in  this  room,  there  is  no 
place  for  the  table. 

There  are  too  many 

windows  in  this  room, 

there  is  no  place  for  a 
wardrobe. 

How  many  pears  shall  I 
buy  ? 

About  how  many  bottles 
are  left  ? 

How  many  days  are  there 
in  a month  ? 

How  many  chickens  did 
you  order  ? 


a ?i  <M]  6]  V) 

JL  d)  w]  § dj  vj 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

0]  Si  ^ >1-  V-)  ^ 

i’-  ■t'^I  ^±- 

6]  Vl^ 


^ *I  t I 
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How  many  servants  do  d)  5^  ^ -r-^- 

you  keep  ? 

How  many  sons  has  1 

Mr.  Kim.? 

Sec.  16. — More. 


More  is  rendered  into  Korean  by  i>j . Quite  often  ^ 
(a  little)  will  be  used  with  it. 


Wb£n  are  you  going  to 
put  on  more  men  ? 

If  you  don’t  put  on  more 
coal,  the  fire  will  go  out. 

I wish  I had  bought  more 
of  this  tea. 

You  can  get  a good  article 
if  you  will  pay  more. 

Which  costs  the  more  ? 

I have  not  a hit  more. 

Go  and  get  some  more 
ice. 


till  4 

^ oj  ^ ^1  t y 

'?^±. 

^ ^ 4^ 

$]  t 4 ^1-  Side. 

^ >]  ^]  ^ 
-§314:. 

^^1  5.-g-5. 

4 4- 


Sec.  17. — Most. 

1.  Nearly  all — >j  tI  4’- 

2.  The  greatest  of  several  quantities  ; — 

The  Koreans,  commonly  do  not  make  the  distinction 
between  “ 'more  ” and  “ most”  The  common  way  of 
expressing  “ 7nost  ” would  be  by  4 with  or  without 
^4:.  Sometimes  however,  when  they  wish  to  be 
accurate  they  will  use  Wj  ^ instead  of  4 . 
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For  the  superlative  degree,  see  Part  II.  Chapter  VI. 


§ II.  Sec.  2.,  and  Part  I.  ' 

Most  foreigners  dislike  a 
native  chair. 

Most  of  you  have  heard 
this  I suppose. 

Although  some  of  them 
have  not  yet  been  told, 
most  of  them  probably 
know  it. 

I gave  most  of  them  five 
hundred  cash  each,  but 
some  of  them  left  early 
and  did  not  receive  it. 


"Which  box  holds  the  most?-! 


Then  I will  have  the  most.- 


254. 


iLill  t±. 

^ t±. 

^ -f-  4 ^ 

5. 

>1  t Ji. 

^>1-  >1^1  H ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ "i 


•Hv  i5,|  1>) 

V ?il  ^ 

t5i4:. 

a ^ “I  ^ >\.  vj 
>MU. 

^ ^ y Wf  >j.  R|  ^ 


Sec.  18. — Enough. 

In  rendering  the  pronominal  adjective,  Erioiigh, 
the  various  parts  of  the  verbs 

^1-^,  etc.,  verbs  meaning,  “to  be  sufficient”  should 
properly  he  used.  The  Koreans  often,  however,  use 
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other  words  or  phrases  to  express  the  same  idea.  As, 
they  will  say  “ That  much  will  do,”  “ That  is  much  ” 
etc.  When  we  use  the  word  enough  in  English,  we 
do  not  always  have  the  idea  of  “ sufficient  for  a pur- 
pose,” we  often  mean  “■plenty,"  “a  good  deal,"  and 
the  Koreans  in  this  respect  ai'e  almost  more  exact  than 
we.  Remembering  these  facts,  we  obtain  the  following 
rules. 

1 Signifying  a sufficiency,  used  without  the  verb  “ to 
he,"  either  as  simple  adjective  qualifying  a noun,  sub- 
stantively, or  as  an  adverb  we  may  render  “ enough," 

by  Vj  ^ ■^I  • 

2.  To  be  enough — f'fc. 

or  we  can  use  ^ {that  only),  or  -3.  {that  much) 
with  the  future  of  such  a verb  Negatively — the 

same  with  the  negative,  or  a negative  verb,  as^^  ? -2. 
may  be  used. 

3.  To  do  a thing  enough. 

(a.)  In  affirmative  sentences —the  adverbial  form 
of  the  verbs. 

{h.)  In  negative  sentences — the  same  with  the 
negative,  or  ^ without  the  negative. 

4.  Enough  to, — future  participle  of  verb,  with 

or  followed  by  the  verb  ; negatively,  the  same  with 
the  negative. 

may  also  be  used. 

1. 


Thanks,  I’ve  had  enough 
already. 
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How  many  nails  shall  I 
bring  ? Bring  plenty. 

Be  sure  and  put  enough 
sugar  in. 

( 

Is  there  enough  sugar  ? 

There  is  not  quite  enough 
sugar  in  this  cake. 

Is  this  enough  ? 

Six  inches  will  be  wide 
enough. 

That’s  enough. 

This  won’t  be  enough. 

Was  there  enough  coal.^ 

3. 

We’ve  walked  enoughnow, 
let’s  go  back. 

You’ve  read  enough  now, 
that  will  do. 

As  the  coolies  have  rested 
long  enough,  let  us  hurry 
on. 

3. 

Haven’t  you  had  enough 
to  eat  yet  ? 


4^^  j2.v)4. 

2. 

t±. 

6)  >j4  t±. 

^0]  0^^  4 t-iL. 

<^13^!  ^ 44514:. 

t^±. 

(a). 

5.4 

ti  4 ^ 4 ^ 4 

4-4  4- 

(h). 

44  4^4  44 
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These  potatoes  are  not 
boiled  enough  yet. 

You  have’nt  taken  enough 
inedecine  yet. 


Have  you  enough  stamps 
to  put  on  that  letter  ? 

Have  we  coal  enough  to 
last  till  next  spring  ? 

Have  you  studied  into  the 
subject  enough  to  really 
understand  it  ? 

We  had  enough  plums  to 
send  some  to  all  our 
friends. 

We  went  to  see  them  and 
instead  of  finding  them 
starving,  we  found  they 
had  enough  rice,  stored 
away  in  bags  to  last  them 
a whole  month. 


-ip-}  ’g 


n 

-I-  ^ U 

si±. 

--  At  a t t 


^ >^l  1*1  S! 

^A±- 

iL^l-  ^d-^ 

t 4 "J  d A 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  ADJECTIVE. 


§ I. 

The  previous  chapter  having  treated  of  pronominal 
adjectives,  there  remains  for  us  here,  simply  qualifying, 
or  descriptive  adjectives.  As  will  be  seen  in  Part  I, 
Korean  has  but  few  true  descriptive  adjectives,  and  as 
a consequence,  in  translating  English  into  Korean, 
adjectives  must  be  variously  rendered. 

1 Used  attributively — either  a simple  adjective  will 
be  used,  or  a past  relative  participle,  which  will  then, 
as  in  English  precede  the  noun  it  qualifies. 

2 Used  predicatively — the  verbal  form  in  the  appro- 
priate tense  will  be  used. 

Note. — When  two  or  more  adjectives  qualify  the  same  word,  they  will  be 
rendered  by  the  stems  of  the  adjectival  verb  with  oL,  and  the  last  only 
will  be  inflected.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  often  where  we  use  the 
attributive,  the  Korean  uses  the  predicative  form,  and  vice  versa. 

1. 

This  is  a rainy  day.  J5.  ^ cl  ^ 

Those  are  very  pretty  a 3.  t 

flowers. 
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My  sister  has  dark  eyes. 

That  is  a large  house. 

Koreans  wear  black  hats 
and  white  coats. 

You  will  need  a thick  over- 
coat. 

Koreans  like  bright  colors. 

That  is  a good  fire. 

There  is  a large  wdiite 
dog  in  the  garden. 

He  wears  a heavy  gold 
chain. 

My  mother  sent  me  a 
silver  cup. 

Japanese  are  very  small. 

American  women  are  tall. 

The  road  was  very  muddy. 

Good  coal  is  plentiful  in 
Korea. 

Those  chairs  are  very 
strong,  but  they  are  very 
heavy. 

That  dress  is  very  pretty. 

That  overcoat  is  thick. 


T 3 4 o' 4:. 

S ^ g 4 3 4 

^ 4l  • 

t ^ S.n 

t±. 

J ajL  |i  7i{ 

S}±- 

t 43  4 

3°H>}-  t4  ^ 

t 


^4 

It  3 ^ Vi)  -f  6)  3} 

’34  ^^3 

5 4 543  44:- 

4 34:. 

a 43  3-f  ktJL. 

a 44  3-3  x34:- 
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Most  Korean  colors  are 
bright. 

That  fire  is  good. 

That  gold  chain  is  heavjD 

He  was  a tall,  strong, 
handsome  man. 

I had  a large,  gentle,  and 
fleet  Chinese  pony. 


S ^ ^ t|  H ^ 

S-dn- 

1/  M]2. 

-f-t  I 


§ II.— COMPAEISON  OF  ADJECTIVES 
AND  ADVEKBS. 


Sec.  1. — The  Comparative  Degree. 

As  was  seen  in  Part  I.  in  the  chapter  on  adjectives, 
the  idea  of  comparison  is  expressed  largely  hy  Koreans 
by  the  use  of  the  simple  positive.  If  there  are  a 
number,  and  it  is  desired  to  know  which  is  the  best, 
the  Korean  picking  out  simply  one,  and  saying  “ This 
is  good,”  will  mean  that  it  is  the  best.  Similarly  where 
there  are  only  two  “ Of  these  two  this  is  good  ” means, 
This  is  the  better.  There  are  however,  cases  where  the 
expression  of  the  comparative  or  superlative  degree  is 
necessary  to  the  sense. 

The  comparative  degree  may  be  expressed  hy  such 
words  as  cj  {more)  dc  {to  he  better),  ^ {than) 
{from).  In  connection  with  the  use  of  these  words,  we 
must  always  rememher,  that  in  Korean  the  governing 
word  always  follows  the  word  it  governs,  and  the  ^ 'pf 
or  c^l  -{^ , will  refer  then  to  the  word  which  precedes  it 
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and  not  to  the  word  that  follows.  1>J  being  an  adverh, 
precedes  the  adjective  or  verb  it  qualifies,  and  we 
should  remember  that  as  a rule  Koreans  do  not  use  tj 
with  or  either  one  alone,  being  sufficient. 

For  the  rendering  of  the  English  comparative  degree 
we  obtain  then  the  following  rules  : — 

1 Signifying  in  a greater  degree — cj  preceding  the 
adjective  or  neuter  verb. 

2 When  two  different  objects  are  compared  : — 

(a.)  When  f/iau  is  expressed — or  affixed 
to  the  noun  having  the  quality  in  the  lesser 
degree  ; and  the  adjective  in  the  positive. 

(i>.)  When  is  not  expressed — the  postposition 

may  he  affixed  to  one  or  both  of  the  nouns, 
or  [among)  may  be  used  with  the  positive  : 
or  cj  may  he  affixed  to  the  adjective. 

3 The  more — the  viore,  marking  the  introduction  of 

two  correlative  clauses,  may  be  rendered  into  Korean, 
by  l>j  4.  The  Koreans  quite  commonly  how^- 

ever  omit  the  latter  and  use  yi*  4 tilone  to  express  this 
idea. 


1. 


Would  it  not  be  well  to  tie 
that  bundle  tighter 

You  must  be  more  ener- 
getic. 

I wish  you  had  waked  me 
a little  earlier. 


Oj  t *1  4 t^±. 

■t  1 1 Lit! 
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They  a'/e  pretty  well  made, 
but  I wish  they  were 
a little  smaller. 

2. 

Fusan  is  hotter  than  Seoul. 

The  days  are  a good  deal 
longer  in  summer  than 
in  winter. 

He  is  a good  deal  taller 
than  his  wife. 

Jinrikshas  are  easier  than 
chairs. 

I am  about  three  years 
older  than  my  brother. 

2. 

This  is  the  prettier  but  the 
other  is  the  cheaper. 

Of  these  two  houses,  the 
one  nearest  here  is  the 
higher. 

Mine  is  the  stronger  horse. 

This  is  the  better  pen. 

Mine  was  the  greater  fault. 

My  sister  is  the  prettier. 


51i  1 

JL. 

(fl). 

t ^^-1- 

>]■  t 

'?It  ^U- 

6j-tj  ilPf  3.Ji. 

tie? >14  iZ-i  14  ^ 

't  ^ H 1 4 ^ 

f 4J2.- 

ih). 

>1t  H±- 

^ 4 H ^ 4 >I  -& 

4 14  4 4-2.- 
4 44  14:. 

4 4-t  4 3.±. 

4 3.-?±. 
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The  quicker  the  better. 
The  more  the  better. 

The  more  one  gets,  the 
more  he  wants. 

The  more  I study,  the  less 
I seem  to  myself  to 
know. 


^4  SI. 

>4 

tj  sj  t 4 Pi  >]-  JL 

‘§■41  1^4  H 

4^-1  t 1 tJi. 


Sec.  2.' — The  superlative  degree. 


As  was  noticed  above,  unless  the  sense  requires  it, 
Koreans  do  not  employ  the  superlative,  the  positive 
answering  all  the  purposes.  If  it  is  necessary,  it  may 
be  rendered  by  the  ordinal  |[  {the  first),  prefixed  to 
the  adjective. 


Which  is  the  best  hotel 
in  Seoul ? 

The  first  plan  seems  to  me 
the  best. 

He  is  the  richest  man  in 
America. 

He  was  the  bravest  soldier 
in  the  regiment. 


4 n 44  .S.. 

€ t 

41 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 


THE  ADVERB. 


English  adverbs  may  be  rendered  into  Korean  in 
various  ways.  Methods  for  forming  adverbs  from 
adjectives,  with  their  various  distinctions,  may  be  found 
in  the  chapter  on  Adverbs,  in  the  “ Grammatical  Notes.” 
We  have  not  here  then  to  deal  with  these,  but  will 
simply  consider  how  a few  of  the  English  adverbs  of 
place,  time,  manner,  etc.,  are  rendered  into  Korean. 

§ I —ADVERBS  OF  PLACE. 


To  Korean  primitive  adverbs,  the  various  postposi- 
tions can  be  affixed. 

Sec.  1. — Here. 

1 Signifying  this  place — 6]^  etc. 

2 Signifying  this  neighborhood — 6)  -^4^. 

1. 

Here  it  is.  ^ R- 

Here  is  where  I lost  my  ^ ^ 'if  -^J  ^ ^ V 

watch.  ^ ’^1.2.. 
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Here  is  where  Son  Doli  fell 
into  the  river. 

Is  the  hook  you  bought 
yesterday  here  ? 

Sou  Dongi  and  Sou  Jini 
were  here  just  now. 

Do  they  make  pottery 
here  ? 

Do  they  generally  drill  the 
soldiers  here  ? 

Has’nt  some  one  been 
writing  here  ? 

Bring  it  here  ! 

Come  here  with  the  baby ! 

Tell  Ncmi  to  come  here. 

Then  we  must  certainly 
lide  in  chairs  from  here. 

How  far  is  it  from  here  to 
the  next  hotel 


Are  there  any  deer  about 
here  nowadays 

Do  they  not  have  a flower 
show  here  to-night 


’o'-"]  ^“1- 

•n  ^ 

tJL. 

6^  ci|  yy  ^ -4^  .^1 

sH  t^±- 

<51^ 


<^j  ej  $ t) 

t-2.. 

^ t 'i 

e-jo]./:} 

6]  ojyi-cjs,  yi‘ 

Jia  f "I  <^1  ^ 

^J:±- 
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Sec.  2. — There. 

There—  The  difference 

between  and  a noticed  in  Part  I.  H 72  extends 
to  these  adverbs. 


There’s  a man  with  a dog 
and  a gun. 

There  have  been  fires 
there,  very  many  times 
this  year. 

I  hope  Mr.  Chyeng  will 
wait  there  till  we  come. 

Do  they  make  much  kan- 
chaug  there  ? 

What  kind  of  a ship  is 
that  they  are  building 
there  ? 

That’s  all  right.  Put  it 
down  there. 

I think  most  of  the  silk 
thread  comes  from  there. 

Sec.  3.- 


S!  ^ S!±- 

-7-5}  JL’I 

^ ^ ^ ^ M. 

^±. 

>1  ^ ^=1 

thdc  >}^ 

4Ji. 

V 3.S.  >]^4  4 

Jj.  ^ <5|.JL. 

■Where. 


1 Interrogative — ^ ^ 

2 Relative — with  relative  participle. 

3 Somewhere — ^ 's}  ^^},  *1 

4 Everywhere,  w’herever, — hy  ^ with  the  relative 

participle  ; by  two  negatives ; or  by  such  words  as  ^ 
(/ou?-  sides),  etc. 
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5 Anywhere — 5.  '^I  5.  ’^1  ^ ^ • 

6 Nowhere— 6}, i'?!  5.  with  negative. 

1. 

Where  does  the  washer- 
woman  live  ? 

W^here  was  it  that  you  met  q'  -i 'cl'  5!" 

Air.  Kim  this  morning  ? ''I  ^ ’'I  • 

W^here  is  this  flower  pot  *1^  ■3- '^1  *1  ’'I  'd 

cracked?  51"  4l- 

Where  is  Air.  Yi.  ^ ij  tfc  ■ 

W'here  is  the  spoon  I left  -f  -I  N ^'t  ^ ''I 

on  the  table  ? dC  • 

Where  is  the  shirt  I sent  '^^'4  ^yi  ^ ^4  o’  ^ 

to  the  wash  ? *1 4:  ■ 

W'^here  did  you  buy  this  6)  -c  *1  '=1  '-i  • 

fish? 

Do  you  know  where  these  d|  5 5.^1-  *1  -i 

grapes  were  grown  ? SL. 

Where’s  my  dictionary  flf  o]  '?}  jlct- 

gone  ? 

Where  were  you  going  ^”4  *^1  ^ ''I 

when  I met  you  yester-  >|-  ^ ^]5!  4;- 

day  ? 

Where  does  the  best  rice  W|  |{  S.^  ^ *1  ''I  "^4 

come  from  ? '4-  -4.  ■ 

2. 

Is  this  where  we  take  the  ^ ^1-  .S.  • 

boat  ? 
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Here’s  where  we  have  to  “JS  SIS 

show  our  passports. 

Bit  where  you  can  hear.  ^ ^ . 

3. 


Is’nt  there  a bridge  some- 
where on  the  river  ? 

Are  there  not  fireworks 
somewhere  to-night  ? 

It  seems  to  me  I saw  a 
second  hand  one  at  some 
book  store  on  the  main 
street. 

He  has  gone  somewhere. 

He  put  the  book  some- 
where, and  has  forgotten 
where  it  is. 

He  smokes  tobacco  wher- 
ever he  goes. 

He  makes  friends  wherever 
he  goes. 

Mosquitoes  are  everywhere 
in  Japan. 

Steamboats  go  everywhere 
now. 

There  are  plenty  of  mer- 
chants everywhere. 


^ '^1  V-  ^ ^ 

1 

%>4  4'^li 

•i  Md:. 


<^^11  >j.  P[  ;?) 

^ddi. 

4^1  {*: 

^ 1 4 ^d  4 
Il’U. 

4L1-4 

5.^4 

^d:, 

4-3-4  41^4 
>l±. 
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The  cat  has  looked  every-  JL  6|  >j.  ^ ^ ^ 

where  for  her  kittens.  ±3.  ^±. 

I  am  lonely  wdaerever  I go. 


I can’t  find  my  handker-  'ff  tj  ^ ^ 

chief  anywhere. 

Of  course  water  runs  down  4?l  14  V.S 

hill  anywhere.  >^1  ^ ^ 

You  can  travel  anywhere  *Jj  5 >j-  jL  wj 

in  Japan  with  a pass-  ‘d,  S ‘"j  !l!  Al- 

port. 

6. 

He  is  nowhere  in  the  fel  *!■  5.  ''15.  4:  • 

house. 

There  were  no  fish  any-  ..5.^  6f..^  «J  ^ ^ 

where  this  morning.  of,  ^ »j|  5.  4;  ■ 

Foreigners  can  live  no-  ^ ^ -c  S*" 

where  except  in  the  ^ ^1-2.  *'15. 

open  ports.  '‘•f'JL. 

§ II.— ADVEEB S OF  TIME. 


Sec.  1. — Always. 

1 Invariably — d[  ^ • 

2 Continually — 

3 From  the  beginning — ?j  with  or  without  -g- 
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4 At  all  times — f H 


5 Signifying  all — 

] 

Is  Jane  always  rainy  ? 

Does  the  king  always  have 
a guard  ? 

I suppose  the  waves  are 
not  always  as  high  as 
this. 

Do  you  always  put  out  your 
light  before  you  get  in 
bed? 

2 

Are  you  always  in  pain  ? 

Is  the  earth  always  in  mo- 
tion ? 

Before  you  had  the  small- 
pox were  you  always 
well  ? 

Is  a bird  always  on  her 
nest  when  she  is  hatch- 
ing her  young  ? 

Is  a sentinel  always  walk- 
ing when  he  is  on  guard  ? 

3 


y -3-  ij]  ^ ^ ^ ^ 2. 

Sl^]JL  S!±. 

^ 'll  4 «]  {s:  # If- 

^ <^1  X 

5 tJi. 

.H.7| 

^ <wj  Iz  jJL  . 


— 4 t/’SJi.- 

f «/{£  i: 
4 ^ ii  -g-  ^1-  ^ 

-±^1  t 

t-  u e >I  A. 

^ — T* 


Have  you  always  lived  in  ^ f;  x|  -g-  xj 

Seoul? 
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The  English  have  always 

^0^  i ^ ?1  ''ti- 

been  good  sailors. 

Have  there  always  been 

eight  provinces  in  Ko- 

rea '? 

4. 

God  is  always  the  same. 

^<^^1  is:  t 3.^^ 

It  is  always  best  to  do 

4-^1  t is  ^ ± t 

right. 

I am  always  glad  to  see 

that  man. 

He  is  alw^ays  telling  lies. 

That  baby  is  always  cry- 

^ t "o’--  t 

ing. 

Although  the  Koreans  are 

^f-S  4 If  f 

always  eating  rice,  they 

tSS.  Jl-i,. 

never  refuse  it. 

5. 

Are  crows  always  black  ? 

>1-  i£  H 

Do  mapoos  always  wear 

af«{£  Pf 

felt  hats  ? 

Sec.  2. — Whenever. 

1 At  whatever  time — or 

2 Every  time — with  the  relative  participle. 
The  above  may  also  be  used,  but  this  is  the  better. 

1. 

I’ll  start  whenever  it  is  V ^ 51"  e 

convenient  to  you.  W]  <wj  5l4l- 
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Can  I borrow  your  dic- 
tionary whenever  I send 
for  it 

We  must  go  on  board 
whenever  tbe  ship  comes 
in. 

Be  ready  whenever  Mr. 
Yi  comes. 


V ^ ;?!  >1-  ^ v) 

3l4:- 

V ^ ;?!  d)  >).  = 3^ 

-c*):  t^±. 

V ^ >y- 

4^>»|  t±. 


2. 

Whenever  I go  to  Che- 
mulpo it  rains. 

He  gets  angry  whenever 
he  argues. 

Every  time  I read  it,  it 
seems  harder.  ■ 

I have  a headache  when- 
ever I smoke. 


>1-  ai>l- 

.Mf  tj 

^]±- 

^ d)  0:1  f <v^^  a|.  vf 

S}±- 


Sec.  3. — Generally,  usually. 


Generally,  usually — e>| , 

What  kind  of  a pen  do  you 
generally  use  ? 

Cholera  generally  comes 
in  the  summer. 

AVe  generally  have  tif&n 
at  one. 


-■^^I 

^ S!±. 

■t  i ^ t 
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We  generally  take  a walk 
in  the  afternoon. 

It  generally  rains  a good 
deal  in  August. 

We  do  not  usually  have 
much  snow  in  Korea. 


^ t±. 

S.  ^ ■a:  ?!:  -^1 


Sec.  4. — Often,  frequently. 


Often,  frequently — 

I  often  have  headache.  ■r^^l  'i-.i.- 

Come  and  see  me  often,  ^ 

when  you  come  to  Seoul. 

We  often  read  together. 

Sec.  5. — Sometimes. 


1 Occasionally,  now  and  then,  once  in  a while — 

2 On  certain  occasions,  at  particular  times — $j  ^ 

3 Indefinite, — with  relative  participle. 


Even  the  wisest  plans 
sometimes  fail. 

Do  you  still  go  to  the 
palace  sometimes  ? 


n]si  $!H 

.E  4JL. 
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Why  do  you  not  let  me 
hear  from  you  some- 
times ? 

I meet  him  sometimes,  but 
not  very  often. 

You  may  go  occasionally. 

Once  in  a while  I take  a 
nap  in  the  day  time. 


Sometimes  one  does  not 
know  what  to  do. 

Sometimes  she  sings  even 
better  than  she  did  to- 
night. 

Sometimes  I half  suspect 
we  have  made  a mis- 
take. 

When  we  were  in  Japan 
last  year,  it  sometimes 
rained  for  four  or  five 
days  in  succession. 


^■11  Jh-g-  5.  4 ^ 
t±. 

51-  4 4 ^ 

44:- 

6|vf-3-  0]v|. 

2. 

.Si  '14  3.^^- 
t 

iftji  a ^ t±. 

^ t>|  ^ vrf  «j 

-14  tl 

t3. 

I ^ 
44 


3. 

I eat  rice  sometimes.  ^ <4  44:. 

He  comes  sometimes  in  >1.^  ^ $.}dl- 

the  mornings. 
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Sometimes  I cannot  sleep  'it  ^l-i£ 

all  night.  _$j  ^ . 

Sometimes  not  one  of  the  ^ ^ i Is:  >11 

boys  knows  his  lesson.  6|.  {£  $ t)  >1-  5. 

i£  <1  S!±- 

Sec.  6. — Seldom. 

Seldom — ^ i.  followed  by  the  negative. 

I seldom  have  a cold. 

I seldom  smoke  in  the 

house.  4w] 

I have  seldom  seen  him  of  6)>«i*  6]  {£  ~L  4 § I ^ i: 
late.  t^±. 

Sec.  7. — Never,  ever. 

1 Temporal : — 

(a.)  On  no  occasion,  not  once — .^H)  or  with  the 
relative  participle.  If  emphatic,  t ^ 5.  may  be 
used, 

(b.)  Invariably  not — followed  by  the 
negative. 

(c.)  At  no  future  time — ^4]  6]  4-5.  with  the 
negative. 

(d.)  Never  before — '^]  a with  the  negative. 

2 Emphatic : — 

(a.)  Not  at  all — with  the  negative. 
(b.)  Positively  not — with  the 
negative. 
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(c.)  Under  no  circumstances  whatever:  — 


negative. 

1. 

I never  bad  toothache  till 
I was  twenty. 

I have  never  ridden  in  a 
chair. 

This  grass  has  never  been 
cut. 

Does  small-pox  ever  pre- 
vail in  Korea  ? 

Have  you  ever  been  rob- 
bed ? 

Had  you  ever  been  to 
Seoul  before  you  met 
me  ? 

1. 

Some  people  never  get  up 
till  seven  or  eight  o’clock. 

Do  you  never  take  sugar 
in  your  tea  ? 


5.  and  the  like  with  the 


(a). 

31-  d t 7| 

6]  ^2^4 

5.  ^ 1 4 

vf  5{.4  7|  414 

S!S^±- 


(b). 

'is:  '^514  4 4i:i|{£ 

415.  ^}±. 

4 4 4^1  44-5^ 
4^^144  t 4 'nd:- 


I never  take  wine. 
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1. 

Will  murderers  who  have 
escaped  by  bribery  never 
be  punished  ? 

I shall  never  see  him 
again. 

The  soul  can  never  die. 

1. 

I never  saw  such  flowers 
before. 

Did  you  never  understand 
it  before  ? 

2. 

Are  diamonds  never  found 
in  Korea. 

I never  see  him  now. 

Korean  ladies  never  go  out. 

2. 

I shall  never  love  any  one 
so  much  again. 

T will  never  give  him  an- 
other cash. 


(c). 

45  <4  4-5  4-^1  4 a. 
5!  4:. 

45  <4  45  ^ 
4 ^ t5!4:. 

id). 

(a) . 

5 ^ -g-  V 4 4 

554  4^  4 5. 

4-3-  554  ^ 55. 

5^  4tl  -§4  554 
4^1  t5. 

(b) . 

4 4 45  41 

4 4-5  4 
t4 

44{<:  4^^  J €5 

44  4 514:. 
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Never  do  a thing  like  that 
again. 

I  can  never  consent  to 
such  a thing  as  that. 

2. 

He  can  never  study  Japa- 
nese. 

He  can  never  live  unless 
he  takes  medicine. 

I believe  I’ll  never  be  able 
to  learn  Korean. 

You’ll  never  find  it  with- 
out a light. 

Can  you  never  forgive 
him  ? 


(c). 

<il  ^ ^ 5.  ^4  t 
-5^41  4 

4 "a  'H 

5.  44  *^4:. 

t-t  ^lf4 

y.±- 

t^5.  4^  14 
^±. 


Sec.  8. — Again. 

1 Another  time — -{J  or  44- 

2 Once  more — ^ ^ . 

3 To  do  over  again— --<11  ^ or 

1. 

4-^1  <5  ±^]±- 

iL  >j  t^I  44- 
ai4  <5 


I’ll  call  again. 

Be  sure  and  call  again. 

Do  not  do  that  again. 

It  just  stopped  raining, 
and  it  is  raining  again. 
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2. 

Sing  that  song  again.  -(5  n. 

If  you  don’t  understand  'ft 

I will  explain  it  again.  .E  ?|  ^>1 

3. 

You  will  have  to  do  it  over  •<1)  ^ "f  it)  6j:  ^ tjI  ^ . 
again. 

You  will  have  to  iron  these  .3.  ;x'h!  e 

clothes  again.  t ^ 4 

The  legs  of  this  table  are  o|  ^ X :z]  of. 

not  alike,  you  must  make  *1= 

it  over  again.  ^ !l|  dfc  • 


Sec.  9. — When. 

1 Interrogative  : — 

(a.)  At  what  time — ^ 

(&.)  Until  what  time — ^ ^ V . 

How  long — ^ of-. 

(c.)  About  when — 

(d.)  At  what  hour — ^ V^]. 

2 Relative  : — 

(a.)  At  the  time — or  A{  with  relative  participle. 
{b.)  By  the  time — 5!  with  relative  participle, 
(c.)  After  the  time — with  relative  participle; 
sometimes  >)  ^ will  be  used  with  one  of  the 
simple  tenses. 
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1. 

When  did  you  write  this 
letter  ? 

When  do  you  intend  going 
to  Chemulpo  ? 

When  would  you  like  it  to 
be  done  ? 

When  was  that  ? 

When  did  foreigners  come 
to  Korea  ? 

When  did  Keuija  live  ? 

1. 

Till  when  can  you  wait  ? 

How  much  longer  can  you 
wait  ? 

About  how  much  longer 
do  you  intend  to  be  in 
Seoul  ? 

1. 

About  when  will  it  be 
done  ? 

About  when  does  the  rainy 
season  begin  ? 

1. 

When  shall  I wake  you 
Sir? 


(a). 

^ 1 1!  4; . 

t-l- 

*1  ^ ^ i 

5I-  31 4:- 

>1  6lj2.. 

^ hi  6) 


A^Xj  71  51^. 

V A?  Xj  Vj.  Vj  7)  C ^ 

31^- 

(c). 

5|3l4:. 

^j=D^>}.  d-ivfvij  >^1^4= 

tAL. 


6jV>()  I?)  6^ 
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When  do  you  retire  ? 

When  do  you  tiffin  ? 

2. 

Which  of  the  boys  was  it 
that  answered  when  you 
called  ? 

I will  send  word  when  I 
write  to  Chemulpo  ? 

When  the  Japanese  am- 
bassador comes  will  he 
go  to  see  the  King  ? 

lie  broke  it  just  when  it 
was  about  done. 

2. 

It  will  certainly  be  done 
when  you  come. 

The  letters  must  all  be 
written  by  the  time  the 
postman  comes. 

What  did  he  say  when  he 
was  arrested  ? 

2. 

When  5mu  have  swept 
and  dusted  the  room 
shut  the  door. 


6j  t '‘I  V 

V ^1  w -y  4- 


4 1 ^ t H 

^-3:  4 

514:. 

4 4 1?!:? 


^ 514  4 5f 

5!4:. 

41! -3:^1  5!44 

41  44  444 

<4611  444  4^ 
t § 4 44  4- 


4t  4 f4L  44 
■f  .5!- 44- 
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When  Sou  Dongi  comes 
back,  tell  him  to  put 
these  jars  in  the  box. 

When  this  sugar  is  gone 
I will  buy  more. 

Sec.  10.- 

While— 

While  the  chair  coolies 
were  eating  we  climbed 
the  mountain. 

While  I was  in  the  country 
I studied  hard. 

Please  do  not  talk  just  now 
while  I am  writing  a 
letter. 

While  I was  standing  in 
front  of  the  monastery, 
a priest  came  out. 

A while  ago,  while  we  were 
coming  it  was  very  cold. 

While  you  are  studying  do 
not  play. 

Sec.  11.- 

1  When — , <w) , :z\],  . 


0] 

^ -it 
t±- 

e)  Aj.  Pt.  6)  vf  ^ 

-While. 

f ^>1-  5^4:. 

S!t 

t^±- 

4:?)  t4  4J!.- 

1 U 5|  ti  ^ tb  61J 

W i 

-f 4 t^o^]  ^4=  ^ 

As. 


2 Indicating  simultaneous  action — affixed  to 
verbal  stem. 

3 Taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity — <m|  with 
relative  participle. 
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4 On  the  way — with  verbal  stem.  '^611  may 
also  be  used  here.  indicates  an  interruption  and 

often  something  unexpected. 

1. 


Do  the  men-of-war  always 
fire  a salute  as  they  leave 
port  ? 

We  got  home  just  as  it 
began  to  rain. 

The  postman  came  just  as 
I was  finishing  my 
letter. 


I will  read  as  I ride. 

As  you  read,  notice  care- 
fully the  writing  of  the 
characters. 

According  to  Korean  cus- 
tom they  do  not  talk  as 
they  eat. 


«!  >1- 

a -3:  M I >>1 


^ >jt 

t 4‘i  tJL. 


3. 


As  you  are  going  to  Chong  ^ ^ ^ ^ w)  il  -J 

No,  call  chair  coolies.  vj  S}.. 

As  you  are  mending  it,  you  -<1} 

had  better  put  in  a new  ^ 

lock. 
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As  you  are  going  home,  ^ >1-  ^ ^ ‘u 

please  call  there.  S 

4. 


As  we  sailed  up  the  river  ^ o' 

we  stopped  at  Samkai.  "t 

He  told  me  that  story  as  H -f-  5 ^1-  ^}r 

we  went  to  Song  Do.  7)  w ^ 4;. 

As  I was  going  to  the  "ci]  ^1-  ^ ^3.  ^1 

palace  I met  Mr.  Yi  at 
Chong  No. 

As  I was  coming  up  to  f 

Seoul  I stopped  at  Ori-  ^ ^ dC- 

cole. 

Sec.  12. — Then. 

1.  At  that  time, — .3.  , iz.  *i] , 3.<4]{<;. 

2.  Till  that  time, — 

3.  By  that  time, — 3.*lj  <>i| , {indefinite)  ^ . 

4.  After  that  time, — 3.  ^ or  3.  ^ vj . 

5.  At  that  point, — 3 vj-  h • 

1, 

Will  you  be  here  then  ? 3 *1]  wj  ^ ^ 

Then  there  were  Buddhist  3 ^ d|  ^5.*^) 

Alonasteries  in  all  the 
provinces. 

The  people  paid  their  taxes  3 VJ^  "^*1 

in  rice  then. 
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2. 


Leave  it  here  till  then. 

I will  be  at  home  till  then. 

We  had  better  give  it  up 
till  then. 


Then  the  boys  will  be 
old  enough  to  work  for 
themselves. 

Then  there  will  be  rail- 
roads. 

Will  you  be  ready  then  ? 


Then  the  wind  blew  so 
hard,  we  could  not  go 
and  came  back. 

Then  we  got  in  a boat  and 
went  to  see  the  fire 
works. 

Then  I will  go  to  the 
palace. 

Then  I studied. 

From  then  on  I stayed 
here. 


a <wj  $ tj  >{.  ^ ^ 

±1. 

^ i ^ S}^±. 


^ ^ I <>1  <ii  ^ t 

5.^ 

if  4:. 

a a)  I ^ JL  ^ 

t ^ 3^- 

JL  ^ “c^  ^ <w]  a 

>1-314:. 

^ ^4  -^4 

t^dn. 
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5. 


What  did  you  say  then  ? 

Then  I asked  him  another 
question. 


^ m tt  -T^ 


Sec.  13.— Now. 

1.  At  the  present  time  : — 

(a.)  Definite, — <)'y-,  ^I-g:. 

(5.)  Indefinite, — •^?J,  ^ of. 

2.  Now  as  opposed  to  formerly — the  same  with 

3.  By  this  time  already, — 

4.  Next, — ^ . 

5.  Than  before, — or  414^  vf. 

1.  (a). 

Is  not  Mr.  Song  in  Korea  -g-  *I  5 ^ *^1 

now  ? 'y  4l  • 

He  is  out  at  present.  Sir.  4 o’  #tl  ^ 

44. 

We  are  just  out  of  it  now,  'J}-  ” 4 

Kerosene  is  very  high  now.  'Jj-  >}•  ’?{ til  4-2.  • 

1.  (&). 

There  are  a good  many  -0:?)  44L  44  S.4 

mad  dogs  about  now.  4J2.- 
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Nobody  seems  to  make  -5:^  ^ 

much  mooey  now.  5)  o ^1  ? cl 

*IJL. 


2. 

Nowadays  Koreans  don’t  {£  '^t  § 

wear  the  large  bat.  df. 

The  Japanese  government  ii]  ^ 

tolerates  Christianity  6l|^il  'f  J2. 

nowadays.  s t4)  f ^ . 


3. 


Most  of  them  will  have 
been  sold  by  this  time. 

Your  house  must  he  about 
done  now. 

It’s  too  late  now. 

It  would  be  useless  to  send 
for  the  doctor  now. 

You  had  better  apologize 
now. 

They  will  probably  he  here 
directly  now. 

It  is  boiled  enough  now. 

Tea  will  he  ready  directly 


H 5i4:. 

Xils  1 tJSL. 

5. 

tl^^l  ^4:- 

>i^] 

i3'±- 
Xr  -kl 

X-  H 51314:. 


now. 
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4. 

Sou  Pongi  will  recite  now. 

AVe  will  read  Chinese  now.  f ^ H o *^1  ^ 

ti)  5 5i4:. 


5. 

The  tide  is  running  out  .St 4 4 

more  rapidly  now.  ^ 

I am  in  much  better  health  Ji4  ^ ^ 

now.  'fJL. 

AVe  are  having  less  rain  *^1  ^ ^..2.. 

now. 

Sec.  14. — Already. 

1.  At  the  time  spoken  of, — ^ 

2.  Prior  to  the  time  spoken  of, — ■%-. 

3.  Equivalent  to  so  soon  expressive  of  surprise, — 

A t\. 

Note. — With  this  last  also  may  be  used. 


1. 

The  wind  has  already  be-  4 § 

gun  to  blow.  ? ^ 4:  ■ 

I have  already  applied  for  ^ *J}  2 f ^ 4: . 

a passport. 
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He  says  he  has  been  wait- 
ing for  about  an  hour 
already. 

I was  going  to  give  the 
shoemaker  a blowing 
up,  but  they  were 
already  done. 

I have  had  plenty  already. 


As  I have  already  explain- 
ed several  times. 

He  has  already  declined  two 
or  three  times. 

Have  you  finished  already? 

Have  they  come  already  ? 

Are  the  cherry  trees  in 
blossom  already  ? 


t^\  ’1 


t o]H- 

3. 

V yi*  *1  ^±. 

V ^ 6l  ^ ^ 

^±- 


Sec.  15. — Foemekly,  used  to. 

Formerly,  used  to — ^<^'1 , Pi  H ^ <^| . 

Formerly  all  ships  were  ^)f 

made  of  wood.  £^§J4:- 

There  used  to  be  no  jin-  ^ ^ ^l* 

rikshas  in  Korea.  4: . 
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It  used  to  be  thought  that  ^ "i:  3l  ii 


the  sun  went  round  the 

earth. 

•f 

There  used  to  be  a temple 
here. 

Pj  a ^ «j  dj  aj  ^ oj  _$) 

Formerly  foreigners  could 
not  live  in  Seoul. 

6)] 

Sec.  16. — Hitherto. 

Hitherto — 

Where  have  you  lived  dj  itl]  ^ 


hitherto  ? 

$J-±- 

What  have  you  studied 
hitherto  ? 

t 

As  I have  lived  without 
eating  meat  hitherto,  I 
will  not  eat  it  now. 

i7)  6J. 

Sec.  17. — Eecently,  of  Late. 
Recently,  of  late — if, 


Have  you  read  any  new 
hooks  lately  ? 

•5:  ?)  -T  -'ll  <^1 

The  government  has  re- 
cently built  a new  cus- 
tom house. 

6f>6l 

Did  I not  see  you  lately  in  K li 

Japan? 
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The  king  has  not  come  £>]  3 o' 

out  lately.  <5{. 


Sec.  18. — Ago. 

1.  Ago-^,^^1. 

2.  Long  ago, — JL  ^^|  The  Koreans  generally,  how- 

ever, render  this  by  the  relative  participle  of  the  verb^ 
with  or  followed  by  the  verb  3.% 3.,  to  he  long 
{temporal). 

3.  Several  days  ago, — 

4.  A little  while  ago, — 

5.  Just  a minute  ago, — ^]-a>  ^1  'y'- 

1. 

He  died  three  years  ago.  4:. 

I wish  I had  written  a J | 

month  ago.  ^ 

How  many  years  ago  was  f;  ^‘I  ^ tj 
Seoul  built  ? 


2. 

I saw  him  a long  while  .^Slj  ^<n] 
ago. 

It  was  made  long  ago.  g;  ^ 

He  promised  to  lend  it  ^ 'j  °|-A. 

long  ago.  y}  ^ 5}.  ^ . 

I knew  it  long  ago.  ^ 
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3. 

There  was  a dealer  here  2.:^  ^41 

the  other  day  with  some  f -2.  Jf  4l  • 
very  pretty  fans. 

4. 

I sent  him  to  the  office  a of. <71  ^ f ^ '^f  ^.JL 
while  ago  to  mail  the  ^4;. 

letters. 

Mr.  Kim  w'as  here  an  hour 

or  two  ago  with  his  't  2.  | cj 

nephew. 

5. 

As  I told  you  a minute  t 

ago— 

I sav/  him  ride  by  here  a 
few  minutes  ago. 

Sec.  19. — Just  how. 

Just  now— ‘y-,  >«)  'y-,  -g-  'y-  etc. 

I have  just  been  seeing  ^ -g-  7|-^d| 

some  dancing  girls  per-  Jf de- 

form. 

The  clock  has  just  struck.  ^ o' dl- 

When  I’ve  just  given  him  -g-'y-  4$il  Vi's!  ^ 

a hundred  cash  will  he  tJL. 

ask  more  ? 
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Sec.  20. — Still,  Yet. 

Still,  yet— 

Are  you  still  sick  ? 

This  pail  isn’t  full  yet.  -§-oj  i, 

Is’ut  dinner  ready  yet  ? <>l^]  5.  (■^■^)  tl: 

Sec.  21.— Till,  Until. 

1 Time  :— 

{a.)  Up  to — 

{h.)  Before — {«;. 

2 Degree — 5.^  with  the  verbal  stem. 

1.  (a). 

Wait  till  he  comes.  ^’1  -<? 

I read  till  dark.  *1  ^ ^1  ^ 4:  • 

I must  wait  till  twenty  five  v1)  -^j  li'  ^ 

minutes  of  five.  ^ ^ ^ ± • 

1.  {h). 

I can’t  go  until  ten  min-  'a' ^ a ^}- 

utes  past  five.  ^ T !i|  4:  • 

I can’t  leave  home  until  ?j  ^ ^ § * s \£ 

the  middle  of  next  ^ ^ 4:  • 

month. 
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2. 

I read  till  I was  tired. 

Don’t  bend  it  till  it  breaks.  H.-?- 

He  pulled  the  cat’s  tail  till  5.-^  ^^•'<1^*1 

she  bit  him.  'tl' 

Sec.  22. — By  and  by. 

By  and  by — S!  H ^ with  future  tense  for  future,  and 
past  tense  for  past  time. 

By  and  by  bring  me  some 
hot  water. 

By  and  by  go  to  the  post- 
office  for  me. 

By  and  by  let’s  study. 

By  and  by  we  met  a chair. 

There  were  no  chair  coolies 
in  Chemulpo,  and  as  it 
was  hard  to  walk  up,  by 
and  by  having  met  a jin- 
riksha  on  the  way,  I 
rode  up. 

Sec.  23.— Soon. 

1.  ^ or  41  01’  some  such  phrase  as 

^ etc. 

2.  As  soon  as; — The  verbal  stem  with  fol- 

lowed by  such  a word  as  -^^j,  etc.  Whether  past, 
present  or  future,  the  verbal  stem  is  used,  and  the  time 


H >>1  ^ t 

-Av-j  5J.. 

4-^. 

4 t g^I4. 

# SfH^h  il-ari 

>151  Ji.7l6i|  «?)0. 

^ # S!  H>]- 

I p^v|. 
Sf4;. 
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marked  by  the  tense  of  the  principal  verb.  The  same 
effect  will  he  produced  by  the  use  of  the  copulative 
conjunctions,  in  the  same  way.  This  idea  may  also 
be  expressed  by  use  of  the  relative  participle  with 

^3.. 

1. 


They  say  there  will  soon 
be  a railroad  to  Seoul. 

The  steamer  will  be  in,  in 
a few  days. 

We  must  start  soon. 

It  will  stop  raining  very 
soon. 

The  rain  came  down  in 
torrents  and  in  a few 
minutes  the  roof  began 
to  leak. 

Supper  will  soon  be  ready. 

I will  soon  go  to  America 
to  study. 


I take  a bath  as  soon  as  I 
get  up. 

As  soon  as  they  get  on 
board  they  begin  to 
smoke. 


■rl  '^I  M.S.  1 

^±. 

‘a  ^1  ^ ^'1 

^ D|.  Cif,  W 6^ 

f ^']  ^1 

t^±. 

^ p}.  T *1 

t 

Ai 


^5-Ivf 

iH- 

AS 
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He  died  as  soon  as  he 
heard  it. 

As  soon  as  he  took  the 
medicine  he  got  better. 

I’ll  go  as  soon  as  I have 
dined. 

I’ll  have  a bath  as  soon  as 
it’s  ready. 


tj,  ^ 

±. 

44  t^I  4 slir  -cijj. 
4 


Sec.  24. — Directly,  At  once. 

Presently — -^I  etc.,  may  be  used  : immedia- 


tely—^^!, etc. 

I’ll  come  directly. 

The  bell  will  ring  directly. 
Let  me  know  what  he 
says  immediately. 

Serve  breakfast  at  once. 
Send  that  man  away  at 
once. 

Sec.  25.- 


will  be  needed. 

^I-g-  AL!j!4:. 

^1514:. 

JX  4 ^ ^1  "T  ^ '^1  ^■2. 

t is  >1  t ^ t 
tJi. 

a Aj.  g vi|  ^ 

-Before. 


The  same  word  is  used  with  nouns  or  verbs, 
but  the  English  verb  limited  by  before,  takes  the  form 
of  the  verbal  noun  in  7) . 

1. 

We  must  start  before  ten.  (>j:  w 

Let  us  have  tiffin  before  we  Ti}  I 

go. 
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I  can’t  start  for  the  coun- 
try before  the  mail 
comes  in. 

I want  to  speak  to  him  be- 
fore he  goes  to  market. 


4^1  t # 
t i 4: . 


Sec.  26. — After,  since. 

1 With  a verb  or  noun — ^4-  limited  by 

after,  takes  the  form  of  the  past  relative  participle  and 
precedes  <w) . Quite  often  this  same  idea  is  expressed 
by  the  simple  verbal  stem,  with  the  conjunction  JL. 

2 Afterwards  may  be  expressed  by  ^ <w]  , -3, 

etc. 

3 Signifying  past — by  a form  of  the  verb  44-2- 
{to  pass). 

1. 


It  began  to  rain  after  we 
passed  Oricole. 

After  the  war  was  over, 
most  of  the  troops  re- 
turned to  China. 

After  you’ve  seen  to  all 
the  doors,  put  out  the 
light. 

Four  or  five  days  after  I 
came  to  Seoul  I was 
taken  sick. 


;?|ti  ai>l- 

AJ.  5.4  44:. 

T 4 14  -it 

A. 


4 1 i4  ■&  $ 

44:. 
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The  road  dried  an  hour  ti|  >J-  t 

after  the  rain' stopped.  6)  e >^-4:. 

Everything  looks  beautiful  ti|  iC  -r  *^1  ^ 

after  the  rain.  'pf  .S. 

I can  not  go  after  the  last  Sr  ^ ^ 

of  the  month. 

I ■will  come  after  I have  f 

■written  the  letter. 

I •will  come  after  dinner.  ^ -y  ^ jL  <>m. 

2. 

Aftei”wards  "we  moved  to  ^ *’')  ^>1-^ 

Pyeng  Yang.  f 4:  • 

He  -was  better  for  a while,  >1:  H $ “^1  v£  '^1  Y 
but  afterwards  he  be-  ^4!‘ 

came  worse. 

3. 


It  is  already  after  twelve.  >!• 

I can  not  go  till  after  four,  cl  ^ 

>1-3!  4:. 

He  started  a little  after  -t-1] 
three. 

Sec.  27. — Long  time,  long. 

1.  Long  time,  long, — or  a form  of  the  verb 
JL  5].^  (to  be  long). 

2.  A long  time  before  : — 

(a.)  A long  time  requisite, — ^ 5|. {£  fol- 
lowed by  the  negative. 
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{b.)  Where  the  idea  of  necessity  is  absent. — The 
danse  qualified  by  before,  is  put  negatively 
in  the  substantive  form  followed  by  the  verb 
to  be  long.  Sometimes  the  sentence  is 
transposed  and  the  equivalent  of  the  English 
relative,  token,  used. 

1. 


The  hot  weather  seems  to 
last  a long  while  this 
year. 

I cannot  wait  long. 

I will  not  wait  long. 

I have’nt  seen  your  father 
for  a long  time. 

He  has  been  sick  for  a 
long  time. 

I have  been  studying 
Korean  for  a long  time. 

I did’nt  understand  that 
for  a long  while. 

2. 

It  will  he  a long  time  be- 
fore you  can  talk  like  a 
Korean. 

It  will  be  a long  time  be- 
fore a railroad  will  be 
laid  to  Seoul. 


(W)  ^ Pj  4 T?|  0 

J2.51J  4^  7)c 

^ ^14  ± 

3^±- 

(«). 

JL  ^ ^ ^ 3.^ 

t ^ tJL 

jL  5L  xf  h:  t 

^ I It-i. 
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2.  ib). 


It  was  a long  while  before 
we  went  home. 

It  was  a long  while  before 
we  became  friends. 

Was  it  a long  while  before 
foreigners  could  travel 
anywhere  in  the  interior 
of  Japan  ? 

It  was  long  before  the 
country  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  war. 

It  was  a long  while  before 
I recovered  completely. 

Was  it  a long  while  before 
you  could  talk  with  Ko- 
reans ? 

He  died  long  before  you 
were  born. 

Sec.  28. — 


f ^ t ^ 

-l-i 

4s  -si  45.  5^4 

^ 4 4 4 ^ >}•  ^ ^ 

5}  7)  7)4  ^\f 

^ 6|  51)  4 t 4 d 

44  4f  ±^±- 

2^  414  tt4 
4 4 s 4 g V d 
6|  >1- . 

J-f  ^4^  ^4 
4 fe:  S5f4:. 

■Some  time. 


The  Korean  interrogatives  being  at  the  same  time 
indefinites,  so??ie  time  will  be  rendered  by  ^4.  and 
the  context  alone  shows  whether  it  is  interrogative  or 
indefinite. 

Will  you  he  in  Seoul  for  4 ll  ^4  -^1  4:  • 

some  time  ? 
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I shall  probablj^  not  see 
you  for  some  time  now. 

It  will  take  some  time  to 
finish  it. 

I waited  some  time,  but 
nobody  came. 

Sec.  29. — A 


tJL. 

^ H X ^1^1 
>1-5] 4:. 

^ ^ ^ {s:  of. 

LITTLE  WHILE. 


A little  while— 1. -g- "I «j , etc. 

You  need’nt  go  for  a little  >^3^ 

while  yet,  4; . 

Wait  a minute,  S.'g 

Tell  him  to  wait  a little.  ^ ^ >]  ^ ?^  ?|.  ji  Y p}.. 


Sec.  29. — Finally,  at  last. 

Finally,  at  last— '-f  § , 6J:  -f  w] , ^ ^ means 

simply  m the  end,  while  refers  to  delmj,  and  some- 


thing happening  after  much 

At  last  the  chair  men 
came. 

Finally  we  got  to  the  top. 

At  last,  little,  by  little  I 
came  to  understand. 

Finally  he  consented. 

At  last  the  Russians  were 
victorious. 


waiting. 

^#<^1  4 if4:. 

±. 

^^4:. 

4-1- ^r>l-  44^4 
44- 
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We  walked  everywhere  'f^^I 

and  finally  went  to  3h4:. 

Chong  No. 

At  last  he  got  angry,  'I  ^ *I 

^4:. 

§ III.— ADVEEBS  OF  CAQSE,  MANNEK 
AND  DEGEEE. 


Adverbs  of  manner  derived  from  adjectives  etc.  are 
not  treated  of  here. 

Sec.  1. — Why. 

Why — $11,  $1  or  by  some  circumlocution. 


Why  are  the  Japanese 
leaving  Seoul  ? 

Why  does  wood  float  and 
iron  sink  ? 

Then  why  do  not  you  tell 
him  to  do  it  again  ? 

Why  did  you  pick  those 
roses  ? 

Why  do  Korean  women 
when  they  go  out  cover 
their  faces  with  the 
green  coat? 

Why  do  not  you  build  your 
house  of  Vv^ood  ? 

W'hy  did  he  say  he 
would  n’t  go  ? 


$11 

$11  '1'  s is:  4s  i ^ 

^ ^1  t y $11  t 

t ^ t 

iSfcfc. 

5)7} 

•§*!  -i-'J 

^ ^ ±3.  t 

'^3.3.  5!^I  t3. 

vfjL  1 1 ^>1 
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Sec.  2. — Accordingly,  Consequently,  Theeefobe. 


These  are  rendered 

o.  i;H  <w| , 6]  t ^1  , etc. 

Accordingly  I did  so. 

Accordingly  he  went  to  the 
Kyeng  On  Kung. 

Consequently  they  chang- 
ed the  law. 

It  rained  for  three  days 
without  stopping,  and 
consequently  all  the 
bridges  were  swept 
away. 

Breakfast  was  fifteen  minu- 
tes earlier  than  usual 
today,  and  consequently 
we  could  n’t  eat  together. 


JL^ 

t V A3. 

^ W t 


At  44*1  ^ ^ iL4 
A3.  f^>l- 
^'-611  t4  ^ t 


by— 


Sec.  3. — How. 

1.  Interrogative, — ^ 4 or  some  form  of  the  verb 

4 ^A  . 

2.  The  way  in  which, — participle  with  5j- 

Note. — How,  with  verbs  of  Jcnowiiip,  etc.,  may  often  be  rendered  into 
Korean  by  the  future  participle  with  ■f  4'2-- 


1 & 2. 

How  is  the  road  from  4 4^^!  gjf.  >1-71 
here  to  Eui  Ju?  ^*1 
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How  do  they  make  Kan- 
chang  ? 

Do  you  know  how  they 
print  photographs  ? 

Did  you  hear  how  your 
friend  was  killed  ? 

Before  he  came  to  Seoul 
he  did  not  even  know 
how  to  hold  a pencil. 

Does  that  carpenter  know 
how  to  make  rocking 
chairs  ? 


upu.  ^ 

4^- 

^ 41-4 

t 5. 

iL  ^ fvi 

il4  Sit  4^. 


He  knows  howto  construct 
a sentence,  hut  he  does 
not  know  the  pronun- 
ciation. 

It  is  very  strange  how  a 
snake  crawls. 

Please  teach  me  how  to 
hold  my  pen. 

Sec.  4.' 


^ d|L  i;[  {£  ^ 4 S I t 

ft  -I*  4- 


^14  4 44  4f 

t±. 

^ 4t  # 

4^2.. 

-So. 


1 Manner  ; — 

(a.)  In  this  manner — 6}  4 T-i- 
(b.)  In  that  manner- — 

2 Degree  : — 

(a.)  In  this  degree — '^1  4 4 • 

(b.)  In  that  degree—  j ^ 

Note. — For  the  distinctive  difference,  between  4 and  , see  Part  I, 
11  71  ff. 
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3 So  that,  so — as,  -5.4,  and  the  forms  of  the  verb 
X with  ^ . 


1. 


Be  sure  and  not  do  it  so, 
do  it  so. 

If  that’s  your  opinion,  why 
do  not  you  say  so  ? 

That’s  so. 

I thought  so. 

Tell  that  man  not  to  make 
the  shelves  so  high. 

It  would  have  been  well  if 
you  had  not  been  quite 
so  hasty. 

It  is  so  bright  that  it  hurts 
my  eyes. 

It  was  so  hot  that  the  grass 
withered. 

He  is  so  tall  that  he  looks 
awkward. 

That  is  not  as  good  as 
this. 

I don’t  go  to  Chemulpo  as 
often  as  I used  to. 


$■11  t ^Jr±. 
0.51  tJi. 

t 


tJi.. 

0 51^1  ^ 4*1 


y}  -o:  4 U ^ 5 4 
-§4  - ? 54  4^4:- 
I’l  s’  54  ^ ■3-^. 

4^1  t-i. 

^4 

4^1  44- 
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Sec.  5. — Like,  as. 

1 Manner  : — 

{a.)  In  a similar  way, — 4j  ^ or  X • 

{b.)  In  the  way, — 

(c.)  To  be  like  ; and  like  used  as  an  adjective  will 
be  rendered  by  X't  iii  its  various  forms. 
X t prefixed  to  has  the  force  of  exactly, 
and  % also  has  this  effect. 

Like  this  is  6|^,  like  that  or 

2 Degree — ^ or  . 

1.  (a). 

If  I could  do  as  you  do,  'j- 

I would  be  glad.  S 4l  • 

I should  bate  to  work  like  H 

a coolie.  a 4:. 

He  lives  like  a king.  4]^  Vcj^. 

He  dresses  like  a China- 
man  but  be  talks  like  a 
foreigner. 

1.  (&). 

As  I have  already  said.  Wf  ?}•  ^ ^vf 

Try  and  repeat  the  con-  pT 

versation  just  as  you  li-2.. 

heard  it. 

Why  did  n’t  you  put  out  tII  ^ a .5.  ^ '^J  “a 
your  light  last  night  as  oj, 

you  were  told  ? 
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Make  it  round  like  this. 

Just  like  this. 

1. 

Are  the  Japanese  iron-clads 
exactly  like  the  English? 

Have  you  any  silk  like 
this  ? 

Have  you  any  silk  exactly 
like  this  ? 

Pens  like  this  are  useless. 


When  one  is  thirsty  there 
is  nothing  like  water. 

Is  Nam  San  as  high  as 
Sam  Kak  San. 

Go  as  quick  as  you  can  to 
the  house  and  tell  Sou 
Dongi  to  go  for  the 
doctor. 


(c). 

n ^ x±- 

iid:. 

^ xt 
s}±. 

^±- 


2. 

5.:^  ^4;. 

^ n X^\ 

o]’  3.  3.  4 '1 

4^6)  o| 


Sec.  6. — Very. 

1 In  affirmative  sentences, — "o 

^ ■®I>  etc. 

2 In  negative  sentences  except  when  interroga- 
tive,— .3.^  . 
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This  pen  is  very  bad. 

I  will  be  very  busy  in  the 
morning. 

He  was  very  sick  but  he  is 
better  now. 

It  is  very  cold. 

It  is  very  dear. 

The  sky  is  not  very  clear 
to-day. 

It  is  not  very  good. 

They  do  not  like  each  other 
very  much . 

That  fan  was  not  very 
dear. 

It  is  not  very  cold  in 
Seoul  in  winter. 

Sec. 

1 Only— 

2 Preceded  by  if, — ^ 

3 Not  later  than,  yet,- 

4 Not  until, — >1] 


1. 

6]  ^\t  ^*4- 

5!  4:. 

4^1  «1442.- 


.3.4  s.  4 ^4:- 

s:*.  6]  dH  jL. 

n.  4 -^I  ^1-  ^ ^ ^1  "4  4 

4*4  t g 444- 

44:. 

. — Only. 

with  the  conditioiml. 

-44;  with  negative. 
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1. 


It’s  only  a dog  barking. 

As  I only  came  as  com- 
pany for  you,  why  do 
you  want  to  quarrel 
with  me  ? 

I go  to  Chemulpo  only 
once  or  twice  a month. 

He  not  only  wears  a sword 
but  he  knows  how  to 
use  it. 

How  is  it  this  jinriksha 
has  only  one  wheel 

Only  half  the  number  I 
ordered  have  come. 

Mr.  Kim  has  only  one 
brother. 

I expected  only  twenty, 
but  about  forty  came. 


^3.  i "d'^I  ^-11 

W JL  i Vj:JL 


t t S 4-i. 

« <iU. 

3!-±n 

if  4:. 

it  USJ- 
4 ^ if4:- 


2. 


If  we  only  had  a good  cat,  ^ i ^ if  4 

we  could  catch  these  o}  •?)  f 
rats. 

If  you  only  use  modera-  ^ 5f  ^ ^ i 

tion,  there  will  probably  ^ i'JL. 

be  no  difficulty. 
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3. 

To-day  is  only  the  fifth.  Ji  l '1  5| 

Why  it’s  only  three  -^-5) 

o’clock. 

He’s  only  a child.  6}.^-}  •^1«2.. 

4. 

Your  letter  reached  me  Sj  ^ -^1  >j* 
only  yesterday. 

Sec.  8. — Too. 

1 Too — vj  etc.,  with  the  adjective. 

2 Too. ..to — vj with  the  past  verbal  participle 
followed  by  the  negative. 

1. 


This  pencil  is  too  soft. 

This  bottle  is  too  small. 
Are  not  your  ceilings  a 
little  too  high  ? 

This  is  a little  too  much. 


6]  4^1  (Vj^)  ^ 

t-±- 

6]  ^±. 
4%| 


2. 


These  clothes  are  too  dirty  6]  vj ^ 

to  wear.  y -f  ^ ± • 
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Pine  is  too  brittle  to  make 

a cane.  1 4 

His  talk  is  too  low  to  bear.  ^ 4:  ?}  4 '^14 

4 ^^±- 


Sec.  9. — Even. 

1 Even — 5.,  or  more  strongly  affixed  to  its 

word. 

2 Signifying,  even  including, — . 

1. 


Even  a child  can  do  that. 

Even  Soun  Yongi  can  read 
Chinese  pretty  well. 

Even  to-morrow  will  do. 

He  hasn’t  even  eaten  rice 
to-day. 

Soun  Yongi  did  n’t  even 
sweep  the  room  this 
morning. 

If  I walk  even  one  ri  I get 
very  tired. 


They  killed  even  the  child- 


^ $ ’^1  45.  ^ 4 

t Jl. 


4 •§• 

45. 

44 

?• 

e 

^ t 

4^. 

±- 

V- 

5. 

04  ^ 
“1  ^ 

6 

P)  614, 

-j-  e T 

^ 6)] 

a 4 

>1- 

5. 

^4:. 

4 

5. 

4 4 

>1  ^ 

' 

5. 

ren. 
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Sec.  10. — Almost. 


1 Nearly — >)  . 

2 Nearly  all,  the  most  of — tJ  H- 


It’s  almost  twelve  o’clock. 
It’s  almost  a year  since  I 
went  to  Pyeng  Yang. 
My  horse  stumbled,  and  I 
almost  fell  off. 


The  rain  water  is  almost 
gone. 

Almost  every  one  in  the 
house  has  a cold. 

Almost  all  the  apples  were 
rotten. 

Nearly  all  our  sugar  was 
stolen. 

I am  home  almost  every 
afternoon. 


^]JL. 

1^1  tl-  ^^1 


ai  toi 

5.'M 

<^1  S}±- 


Sec.  11. — About. 

Approximately — J preceding  the  quantity  or  num- 
ber, or  * 5 sometimes  contracted  into  following  it. 
At  times  both  these  may  be  used,  the  one  preceding 
and  the  other  following  the  quantity  referred  to. 
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About  bow  much  will  it 
cost  ? 

You  had  better  put  in 
about  ten  pounds  and 
boil  it  about  half  an 
hour. 

I waited  about  half  an 
hour,  and  then  called  a 
chair  and  went  home. 

He  is  about  five  feet  high 
and  weighs  about  a 
hundred  pounds. 

It’s  about  twice  as  large 
as  ours. 


M ^ tJL- 


.S-i-t  wv-j  -Gji 

a>]-  ^5}JL 

b:  %'-b:  ^ ^ 5}Ji.. 

^ t -tl 

5/^4:. 
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NUMERALS. 


With  reference  to  numerals  little  need  here  he  said. 
In  treating  of  them  from  the  Korean,  they  have  vir- 
tually at  the  same  time,  been  considered  from  the 
foreign  standpoint.  We  then  sa-w  that  Korean  nume- 
rals might  be  either  adjectives  or  substantives.  When 
used  substantively  they  stand  in  apposition  to  the 
noun  they  limit,  and  consequently  hold  a position 
much  more  emphatic,  than  •when  used  adjectively. 
Hence,  if.  when  using  English  numerals,  the  number 
is  the  special  thing  to  which  attention  is  to  be  called, 
it  must  be  rendered  into  Korean  by  the  use  of  the 
substantive  form.  If  on  the  other  hand,  the  number 
is  simply  secondary,  and  only  mentioned  incidentally, 
and  its  noun  is  the  principal  thought,  the  adjective 
form  will  he  used,  and  it  will  precede  its  noun. 

In  rendering  English  into  Korean,  we  should  also 
remember,  their  constant  use  of  “ Specific  Classifiers.” 
Many  of  these  cannot  be  rendered  into  English  and 
consequently  when  we  render  English  into  Korean, 
if  we  would  speak  idicmatic  Korean,  the  pioper  classi- 
fier must  be  introduced. 
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A careful  study  of  these  classifiers  must  then  be 
made-  It  has  been  noticed,  that  there  are  two  chsses 
of  numerals,  pure  Korean,  and  Sinicc-Korean,  and 
while  they  may  be  used  interchangeably,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten,  that  where  a Sinico-Korean  numeral  is 
used,  a corresponding  Rinico-Korean  noun  must  also 
accompany  it.  While  the  importance  of  this  rule  may 
not  at  first  sight  appear  to  the  student,  its  neglect  is 
altogether  wrong,  grates  upon  Korean  ears,  and  will 
cause  the  offender  to  be  regarded  as  ignorant  of  one  of 
the  fundamental  rules  of  Korean  etymology.  With 
reference  to  ordinals  and  fractions,  enough  has  already 
been  said  in  Part  I. 

Eight  in  this  place,  we  should  speak  of  the  method 
of  addressing  a letter.  In  this  matter,  the  Korean  is 
more  logical  than  the  foreigner ; his  plan  is  the  reverse 
of  ours,  for  instance,  he  would  begin  with  the  country 
then  the  province,  city,  ward,  street,  and  end  with  the 
name  of  the  party  addressed. 

As  sentences  illustrating  the  use  of  the  numerals, 
occur  everywhere  throughout  the  book,  none 
need  be  given  here. 
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THE  PEEPOSITION. 


The  English  prepositions  may  be  rendered  into  Ko- 
rean generally  by  Korean  postpositions,  simple  or 
composite  ; verbal  participles  ; phrases  ; or,  where  the 
sense  is  clear  without,  they  need  not  be  rendered. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Korean  equivalent 
of  an  English  preposition,  will  always  follow  the  word 
it  governs. 

Sec.  1. — At. 

1 Signifying  place  : — 

(a.)  With  a verb  of  situation — . 

{b.)  With  a verb  of  action — w|  ^ or  simply 

2 Referring  to  time — <w| . 

1.  (a). 

There  used  to  be  temples  S! 

in  Seoul. 
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Are  there  no  tombs  of  the 
Whang  dynasty  at  Song 
Do? 

I  wish  there  were  no  mos- 
quitoes at  Pouk  Han. 

1. 

We  buy  our  vegetables  at 
that  shop. 

We  stopped  at  Pyeng  Yang 
three  days. 

We  rested  at  Oricole. 


^ ^ ^ 5. 

5^i±. 

(i). 

Pi  ^ 


2. 


I got  up  at  half  past  four  >1  e ^ -^1 

this  morning. 

Wake  me  at  sunrise  to-  ?1  ^ t|  «j 

morrow. 


Sec.  2. — In. 

1 With  verbs  of  situation, — w|  which  is  often  used 
with  .Ej2.. 

2 With  verbs  of  action,—  <^|  which  may  contract 
into  ^ or  . 

3 Inside  of,  within,  during, — 
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1. 

Is  there  a good  hotel  in  S.  ^ *1  S!dl- 

Seoul ? 

There  are  two  or  three  fine  "T 

water-falls  in  Korea.  ^^1  S!±. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  t!r  "T  $j  S! 
house  ? 

Don’t  sit  in  a draught.  of-  is;  "JI  ^l- 

"What  is  in  that  box  ? '^l  "T  $)  '—  5J 

Is  there  a hole  in  this  tea-  S!  de- 

pot ? 


2. 


He  probably  died  at  Tokio. 

I must  have  dropped  it  at 
Chong  No. 

How  much  wine  do  you 
suppose  is  drunk  in 
Seoul  in  a year  ? 

You  can’t  get  good  chairs 
in  the  country. 

Which  is  the  longest  street 
in  Seoul ? 

Which  is  the  largest  island 
in  the  world  ? 


^ ^3. 

1 t±- 

1 t±. 

^=iir  n-it 

$?t4  >[^±- 

t -<=1  is:  ^ V *1  :x 

^]±- 

■^^1-  >51*1  ^ i- 

3.JL. 
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It’s  in  the  leather  trunk,  ?}-  ^ ^ <w|  3. 

wrapped  in  paper.  vj  4; . 

I saw  a fox  in  the  woods.  <51- 1|  *12.1 

You  can  go  to  Chong  No  *|  "h’  S:  'o'^  **1  ^3.^1 
in  twenty  minutes. 

You  probably  put  it  in  'Ll  *I  '4  ^ h ^ 
your  pocket.  YJJ.. 

Sec.  3. — On. 

1 On—*)]. 

2 On  the  top  of,  on  the  surface  of, — -f  :?] . 

Please  write  “ Mr.  Kim.  ” *)  5l-^*)|  •^=j  ^cl” 

on  this  envelope. 

There’s  a stain  on  my  ^4:. 

handkerchief. 

There’s  a fly  on  the  ceiling.  ^-^  *)]  >j-  SJ  dH- 

You  went  home  on  the  ^ t3.^}  ^^dc. 

first. 

2. 

Is  that  a dog  sleeping  on  o ^ 

the  floor  ? ..2. . 

My  hat  is  on  the  table.  W]  jl-  ^ fj  SJ  dC- 

I dropped  a stone  on  my  ^ f-  tf  -f;  3 

foot.  ^dc.- 

Sec.  4. — To. 

1 With  animate  objects — Sj>)(,  or  -i?],  which 

last  is  honorific. 
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2 With  inanimate  objects — or  ofttimes  also 
the  simple  accusative  postposition  will  be  used. 

3 As  far  as — 

Note. — With  the  indii-ect  object,  the  postposition  is  frequently  omitted. 

1. 


<jive  something  to  the  dog. 
Don’t  lend  it  to  anyone. 

What  did  you  say  to  Mr. 
Song  ? 

Give  a thousand  cash  to 
Mr.  Pak. 


He  has  gone  to  Song  Do. 

In  order  to  see  the  sights, 
we  are  going  by  boats  to 
Kang  Wha  to-morrow. 

Would  you  like  to  take  a 
walk  to  Nam  San  ? 


How  much  is  it  to  An 
Dong  and  back? 

I went  to  Pak.  Dong  but 
I did’nt  meet  him. 


# 4-^. 

^ >1  a -^1  ^ ^ 

iKf)  4^- 


^5. 

Vi 

>1^1 
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Sec.  5. — From,  out  of,  off. 

1 Preceding  a noun, — ^ vj , . 

2 Preceding  a verbal  noun, — the  negative  with 
future  verbal  participle  and  Ji . 

3 With  verbs  of  receiving  accepting,  etc.,  equivalent 
to  ai  the  hand  of — or  will  be  used. 

4 Of,  in  the  sense  of  detached  frcjii,  is  generally  ex- 
pressed by  some  form  of  the  verb. 

5 Off  shore — or  ^ dependent  upon  whe- 

ther the  accompanying  verb  is  one  of  situation  or 
action. 


How  far  is  it  from  here 
to  that  tree  ? 

Hang  it  from  the  fourth 
nail  on  the  right. 

I rode  steadily  from  six  in 
the  morning,  till  six  in 
the  evening. 

Can  you  borrow  one  from 
next  door  ? 

Take  a pound  of  sugar  out 
of  that  box. 

Empty  it  out  of  this  bottle 
and  pour  it  into  that. 

Take  the  books  off  this 
table. 


^ ^ ^ 'j-s.  U^l- 

>1JL. 

4 4-  "w  "^1 

•w^l  I tt.  X4:. 

4 n '4 

t]  «j  ^ 

44  4- 

1,1  f 6]  31- Vf 
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I fell  off  my  horse  and  ^ ^ V ^ 

sprained  my  foot.  ^ dH- 

2. 

Is  there  any  way  of  keep-  -g-  %f-  'i-  >^|  t 

ing  things  from  mould-  dc  • 

ing? 

Be  careful  and  keep  the  ?t| 
children  from  taking 
cold. 

3. 


I received  fifteen  dollars 
from  Mr.  Pak. 

I got  a passport  from  the 
minister. 

I obtained  permission  to 
go  to  the  eastern  palace 
from  the  president  of  the 
foreign  office. 


The  leg  is  off  the  table. 
The  tiles  are  off  the  roof. 

He  took  off  his  clothes. 


Two  large  whales  were 
killed  off  Pusan. 


^=1  '{}■  ih  4 i 

‘ys 

•5-^ 


^ i'*  4^4:. 

n±- 

Szt 


4tt  ufm  4 -f 
ItSJ'dc- 
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Two  Chinese  men-of-war  -f;  ^ ^ 

have  been  off  Chemulpo  o)  | ^ 3E.'^ 

for  over  a month.  4:. 


Sec.  6. — By,  theough. 

1 Of  the  agent — tirv'l,  ■ (see  Part  I.  H 
101  ff.) 

2 Of  the  instrument,  by  means  of — ^ or  A3.',  or 
•5'*^]  which,  if  the  English  preposition  it  represents 
governs  a verbal  noun,  is  preceded  by  the  participle^ 
or  verbal  noun  in  7)  of  the  appropriate  verb. 

3 Beside — 

4 Of  time — <wj , or  more  exactly  ^ . 

5 From  end  to  end  of — • 


I had  it  made  by  a black- 
smith. 

This  book  was  written  by 
a Korean. 

I was  struck  by  a stone. 

I was  cut  by  a knife. 

2. 

He  w’ent  to  Tokio  by  rail. 

Let  me  know  by  telegraph 
immediately. 

Were  you  not  aw’akened 
by  the  earthquake  last 
night  ? 


vlj  >1-  nj  ej.  2 ^ 

4:  • 

^>1-  1^1  ^1.^4:. 

M3.3.  5^4:. 

A3.  t^} 

t 4-^- 

*1  tJ-  «j  ^ ^ A3. 

6{.vJ 
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I could’nt  sleep  all  night  -f-  ^ '^-I T S.  -f- 

through  his  crying.  ^ ^do. 

I lost  fifty  dollars  through  y 'y-  ^ ^ ^ 

Mr.  Kim.  fidC- 

He  lost  his  whole  fortune  ^ -S'  *<)  S!  \£ 

through  the  burning  of 
his  house. 

3. 


Did  you  ever  stand  by  a 
water-fall  ? 

Let’s  see,  you  live  in  the 
house  by  the  bridge  ? 

This  brook  runs  by  our 
house. 


It  will  be  ready  by  noon. 

It  may  possibly  stop  rain- 
ing by  evening. 

The  chair  must  he  here  by 
four  o’clock. 

I must  start  for  home  by 
the  last  of  the  month. 


I ran  through  the  house. 

I rode  through  a crowd  in 
a jinriksha. 


i>]  vtf 
>1-^. 


i 4^)  n H ^^±- 

4 ai4 

1 t±. 

vij  ^ ^ Jl 

6^  6|  tj:  5j  4;  . 

•g-  g ^ «j 


^4  "u’-t 

tl  ^ I V 4 ^ 5.  ti 
44  51-4:. 
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Sec.  7. — With. 

1 Of  the  instrument, — ^ or 

2 Together  with,  in  company  with, — JL  ; 

^3.  -,  ; m- 

3 Belonging  to,  connected  with, — <wj  or  often  not 
rendered. 

1. 


You’d  better  tie  that  parcel 
with  a string. 

Wipe  it  with  a cloth. 

That  man  writes  with  his 
left  hand. 


I argued  with  that  man 
for  about  an  hour. 

Send  the  pears  along,  with 
the  grapes. 

I put  it  in  the  corner  with 
the  umbrella. 

Then  I’ll  go  with  you. 


Is  there  no  key  with  this 
watch  ? 


^ 1 ^3.  ^-2.- 


a.  g w JL  t 
15.1  ’^1 

-f  '<4  f t i 4 

^ ^ 

4 51k/. 

4 ^1^1  <^>14 
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Is  there  not  is  a wick  with  d|  4i|-S.  -y  <^4:. 

this  new  lamp  ? 

Was  there  not  a letter  ^ 

with  this  box 

Sec.  8.— '•Without. 

1 Preceding  a noun  : — ■ 

{a.)  Not  having — ’y  affixed  to  the  noun. 

(&.)  Unless  one  has — 

2 Preceding  a verbal  noun.— -the  verbal  stem  pre- 
ceded by  a negative,  connected  with  the  accompanying 
verb  by  JL;  or,  the  negative  base  with  ^3.,  and  the 
accompanying  verb. 

1.  (a). 

This  letter  came  without  sf  ^ >1*  tl  ■^1  ^ "^l 

a stamp. 

Why  did  you  make  it  with-  ^ ^ 6{  ^ -^j 

out  handles  ? ^ • 

These  matches  burn  with-  ej  ^ ^ ^ 

out  any  smell.  '^.4.. 

Don’t  go  without  permiss-  gf  ^ >j-  of  5].. 

ion. 

1.  (&). 

You  can’t  open  it  without  ^4:- 

a key. 

Mr.  Kim  can’t  read  any-  ^ ^ H 

thing  without  glasses.  "Sf  JL  'z  5. 
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I  suppose  it  would  n’t  do 
for  us  to  go  in  without 
taking  off  our  shoes. 

You  must  not  go  without 
letting  me  know. 

Don’t  huy  sugar  without 
weighing  it. 

He  went  without  (taking) 
an  umbrella. 

Bring  me  the  lamp  with- 
out (putting  on)  the 
chimney. 

I’ll  go  without  (eating) 
supper. 

Will  you  go  without 
(taking)  a guide  ? 


2. 

If 

^ >1-^  IMU- 

vf  i Ml  t 

■t  4^1 

ftt  4*1  4^1-2- 

4^  ±±. 


4 5.  t is:  4 § 4 4 
45i4:. 


Sec.  9. — Of. 


1 Possession, — 4 expressed,  hut  more  generally 

not  expressed. 

2 Apposition,— not  rendered. 

3 Partitive  : — 

(a.)  Some  of  a group  as  contrasted  with  the  re- 
mainder, or  emphasized,  (hence  frequently  ac- 
companied by  a pronominal  adjective) — 
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(b.)  When  no  contrast  or  special  empliasis  is  ex- 
pressed the  of,  is  not  rendered. 

4 Made  of, — .5.- 


1. 


The  nails  were  rotten  and  ^ ■?!] 

the  bottom  of  the  box 
fell  out. 

Don’t  you  like  the  smell  S -"I:  'if  ^ 5. 

of  a good  cigar  ? 

Don’t  handle  the  property  S ^ '1^  S 

of  others. 

2. 

In  the  capital  of  Chyella  ^ ^ ^ *^1  5.  % § 

there  are  some  fine  *1 4l  • 
houses. 

In  the  city  of  Song  Do  -^51^  tt-l  tlw 
they  raise  a great  deal  '^1 
of  Ginseng. 


3.  (a). 

Some  of  us  would  like  to  -f-  ?|  -f-  ^ ^ 

study  history.  ^ ^ f 2.  "'j  ^ 

t JL. 

Many  of  the  Japanese  ^ '^1'  § if  ^ 

dress  in  foreign  clothes.  ^ *1^1* 
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Many  of  them  don’t  know 
how  to  read  or  write. 

Many  of  the  Japanese 
speak  English. 

Few  of  the  chair  bearers 
live  to  be  fifty. 

3. 

Please  hand  me  one  of 
those  pens. 

One  of  Mr.  Kim’s  daugh- 
ters was  married  yester- 
day. 


^ -t 

e e t 

6]>]. 

ti£  «!>!■ 

R ^ -3: 

A{.J£  6|4 

tR. 

(&). 

4R- 


31-4:. 


Make  it  of  pine.  R'j-  R R 

It’s  made  of  flour,  eggs,  ^ 

and  sugar.  S ^ ^ 4:  • 

Do  you  intend  to  build  the  R 

house  of  brick  ? V >D 


Sec.  10. — For. 

1 For  the  sake  of, — t|  "t 

2 Instead  of, — 'Sf  . 

3 To  serve  as,  to  be  used  for,- — ^ or 

4 Considering  that, — ^ fe; , 
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5 To  be  delivered  to, — £|>f|  with  a participle  of 
some  such  verb  as  ^ f -5.  or  4 -2.  • 

6 To  be  used  loitli,  on,  by — wj 

7 Addressed  to, — or 

8 To  fetch,  to  get, — vj , ^\.x] 

9 To  call,— 4 s 

10  Price, ^ 

11  Courtesy,  usually  of  a favor  for  a third  party, — 

the  verbal  participle  with  4 • 

1. 


He  died  for  his  country.  4 ^ t)  ? 

The  doctor  recommended 

me  to  go  to  the  country  7j  ^ 4 “e  -ic. 

for  my  health. 


2. 

Do  not  use  scissors  for  a q A.  ^ t|  f 

knife. 

3. 

'What  are  those  boards  f 1 'i  ^3. 

for  ? ^ 4: . 

That  wont  do  for  a pillow.  ^ >]  ■*]  ^3. 

iL^dc. 

He  will  do  well  for  a A.S.  ^ f-2<. 

teacher. 
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I bought  it  for  a thing  to  ^ 
put  pens  in. 

4. 

He  speaks  very  well  for  a ^ ^ .3.  i£  ^ 

foreigner.  fJL. 

He  runs  very  well  for  a $ tj  ^ ^ . 

child. 

It  was  very  badly  done  for  J.  ^ ^ 

him.  ?^4:. 

Is  n’t  this  hot  weather  for  ;^|  -g-  ^ ^ ■<=}  |;  i.  JS 

Seoul?  ^ "S  “^4:. 


5. 

Mr.  Kim  has  a letter  for 

you.  S!±. 

Yesterday  I gave  him  a ^ ^ 

letter  for  Mr.  Song.  ^ dC- 


6. 


I want  a key  for  this  box. 

6f 

a. 

e 

cd 

a 

J-j  t Vj. 

JL  a 

t J2.. 

Have  you  a cork  for  this 

t] 

A*. 

e 

v|- 

<5| 

bottle  ? 

S!±. 

Get  another  chimney  for 

^6ij 

^ a 
e TT 

V|.  /-j- 

this  lamp.  J2.vj  5].. 
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7. 

Did  any  freight  come  for  ^ 

me  a little  while  ago  ? I "i  A* 

A letter  has  come  for  you.  ^ ^ if  i- 

8. 


Soun  Yongi  has  gone  for 
my  watch. 

Send  Soun  Yongi  for  it. 

Have  you  written  to  Japan 
for  that  money  ? 

I went  for  the  doctor,  but 
he  was  out. 

Some  time  or  other  to-day, 
you  must  go  for  the  car- 
penter. 

You  had  better  go  for  four 
more  chair  coolies. 

10. 

I don’t  think  you  can  buy 
one  for  ten  yen. 

I bought  it  for  five  dollars 
and  sold  it  for  six. 

He  sold  it  for  five  thou- 
sand dollars  and  got  the 
money. 

I’ll  go  for  two  nyang. 


U -§•  ^ ^1  >1-  ^ 

3^-4:. 

-MI 5-}  3.^^- 

f v-j^. 

iI-3:  II  ^ 4^&'i 


JL^  ±3.  ''Hi 
±3.  ^11-4:. 

^ ± a 3.  % 3. 
44  ^X^±- 


4^  ±3.  >131±- 
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11. 

Please  sharpen  both  ends 
of  this  pencil  for  me. 

Buy  some  toys  for  the 
children. 

Wont  you  buy  a horse  for 
me  ? 

I want  you  to  write  two 
letters  for  me. 


$ ?)  7 i 44  ^]±. 

41-  I 4 4 4:114:. 

-2-  6)  v|.  I ^ x|  -f  "4 

4^  -& 


Sec.  11. — Aceoss,  ovee,  beyond. 


1 On  the  other  side — ^ v)  or  ^ . When  it  is  simply 

across,  it  is  4 '^1 J when  it  has  gone  over,  it  is  ^ . 

2 Further  on  than  : — 44- 

1. 


Who  is  that  over  there  ? 

What’s  that  house  across 
the  canal  ? 

The  kite  went  over  the 
house. 

There  is  another  temple  be- 
yond Sam  Kak  San. 

2. 


4 4 4 SJt£  44  T 

4-8.. 

^ 4-2.. 

4 4 4 -S.  4 

44:. 

44t2:  "^4  44  <5 
1 t4 


It’s  a little  beyond  the  ^ ^ ^ ^ 2.  "a  4 4 

Kwang  Chung  bridge.  _$j  4:. 
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He  lives  just  beyoud  the  ^ ^ '■f 

American  legation. 


Sec.  12. — Among. 


Among — -f-  <w| . 

I think  you’ll  find  it  among 
the  tools. 

Who  among  us  will  obtain 
office  first  ? 

Is  there  an  Ok  Pyen  among 
them? 


■§•«] 

^ ^ -f  -ir  4 
n.  -f-wj  45j  ^i±. 


Sec.  13. — Abound. 


1 On  all  sides  ^4  • 

2 About  and  round  Hi.. 

1 and  2. 


There  was  a crowd  of  po- 
licemen standing  around 
the  house. 

Let’s  put  some  flowers 
around  the  fruit. 

He  walked  three  times 
around  the  city. 

The  rats  ran  all  round  the 
kitchen  every  night. 


t -T  ^ t 

544:. 


£544:. 


Hi. 
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Sec.  15. — Before. 

In  front  of — ilfl,  i/"  • 

He  stood  before  the  king,  if  54  • 

He  planted  a tree  before 
the  house. 


Sec.  15.- 

Behind — . 

There’s  a well  behind  the 
house. 

The  key  has  fallen  down 
behind  the  clock. 

Please  hand  me  that  hook 
behind  you. 

The  troops  marched  be- 
hind the  king. 

You  go  first  and  I’ll  come 
after. 


Behind. 


m S!dt- 

4-S.- 

41 

41  5} 


Sec.  1G. — Between. 

Between — <m]  . 

There’s  a well  between  f ^ 

the  doctor’s  house  and  -f  *I  51  Er- 

mine. 

It  has  fallen  down  between  ^ T jk  ^1 

the  bookcase  and  the  ^4:- 
wall. 
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Sec.  17.-- 

During  /i*  with 

tion  <w| . 

He  died  during  the  night. 
How  were  you  during  the 
night  ? 

He  worked  very  hard  dur- 
ing the  whole  year. 

The  children  played  during 
the  teacher’s  absence. 

If  any  one  should  come 
during  dinner  tell  him  I 
can’t  see  him. 


Dueing. 

or  without  the  postposi- 


Sec.  18. — Except,  besides,  but. 

1 Excepting,  besides — ^ ^ . 

2 Only — etc.,  or  ^ with  the  negative. 

1. 


I have  nothing  except  a 
foreign  dollar. 

Didn’t  you  go  anywhere 
but  to  the  house  ? 

Everything  except  this  is 
perfectly  plain. 

Haven’t  you  any  pens  be- 
sides this  ? 


'll  HE 
t H 


^ *i?±. 
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2. 

He  has  taken  two  himself,  ^ JL  '■I-  cl 

and  has  n’t  given  me  but  t ^ 4 4:  • 
one. 

He  didn’t  send  but  half  a (S  “i  *3  i'll  5)4:. 

or 

pound. 

I wont  give  but  a little  S.'o  4 3^1  El- 

more. 

He  did  n’t  wait  but  a little  -o  ^ ^1  ’i’  ^ 4:- 

while. 


Sec.  19. — Instead  of. 

1 Before  a noun, — ';|  . 

2 Before  a verbal  noun, — the  verbal  stem  with  ^:2 
or  the  verbal  stem  preceded  by  a negative  Vvuth  JL . 

1. 


Did  n’t  you  put  in  salt  in- 
stead of  sugar  ? 

They  arrested  the  father 
instead  of  the  son. 

Bring  Korean  money  in- 
stead of  dollars. 

If|you  go  instead  of  him  it 
will  be  w'ell. 


4; -3-  tV  v)  ^ 

V ^ . 

4 I If  4 ai  >]■ 

^ il  5 ^ 

-£  >1-^  J2.V1F}.. 

^ 5. 
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2. 


Instead  of  going  to  Che-  ^ ^ JL 

mulpo  he  went  to  Fnsan.  ^3.  4:  • 

He  sleeps  all  day  instead  H ^.2  ^ . 

of  doing  his  w'ork. 

I think  I’ll  build  instead  *1:2 

of  buying. 


Se.c  20. — Over,  Above. 


Ovei’,  above — f , y ^3.- 


There’s  a sign  over  that 
door. 

It’s  hanging  over  the  shelf. 

There  are  a lot  of  buzzards 
flying  about  over  that 
mountain. 


H 'xi  ft.  3.  4:^ 
'i'f  4-i- 


Sec.  21.— Under,  below. 


Under,  below — 5i 

The  books  are  under  the  f f 1/  *14:. 

shelf. 

Go  and  put  it  under  the  ^ fj  ■r  *1 

table. 


There  is  a dog  under  the  ^ pj  -fllj  § 

verandah  gnawing  a zlj 
bone. 
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Sec.  22. — Accoeding  to,  in  accoedance  with. 

1 Dependent  on,  regulated  by — Tn|_g_. 

2 Of  opinions,  teachings,  etc. — ^3.\£  the  same. 

3 Of  statements  etc., — or 

4 In  harmony  with, — 

1. 


The  rate  differs  according 
to  the  number  of  char- 
acters. 

The  postage  differs  accord- 
ing to  the  weight  of  the 
letter. 

I change  my  clothes  ac- 
cording to  the  weather. 

They’re  arranged  accord- 
ing to  color. 

I may  go  or  not  according 
to  circumstances. 


^3.  <4- 

5jis: 

a 4:. 

^ -^3.  ^st±. 

'd  4 d d d 
5jfc:  ^3. 


2. 

According  to  the  opinion  ’^3.^ 

of  some,  this  is  a mis-  4 

take. 

According  to  my  opinion  "e  4 

this  book  is  not  worth  ^ v_  ^ 4; . 
much. 
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3. 

According  to  the  doctor, 
he  has  the  small-pox. 

According  to  the  doctor’s 
orders  the  patient  was 
taken  to  the  country. 

4. 

Is  that  in  accordance  with 
Japanese  custom  ? 

Your  view  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  treaty. 

That’s  not  in  accordance 
with  your  agreement. 


tY. 

^ gj  cj  ^ 5{. 

-JlrY. 

>i  .5.  f £J  ^-1= 
4 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE  CONJUNCTION. 


Eiiglisb  conjunctions  are  variously  rendered  into  the 
Korean  by  particles,  nouns,  verbal  moods,  and  the 
participial  forms  of  adjectives  and  verbs. 

Sec.  1. — And. 

1 Connecting  nouns — by  .2.  {repeated  after  the  last 

noun),  or  becoming  5\.  after  a vowel. 

2 Connecting  verbs  and  adjectives.  When  the  sen- 
tences and  clauses  connected  are  : — 

(a.)  Co-ordinate — by  the  verbal  root  with  jL  the 
final  verb  only  being  inflected. 

(6.)  Subordinate — by  the  participial  form  of  the 
verb  of  the  subordinate  clause. 

3 Equivalent  to,  ‘"hut”  “yet”  “because”  “when” 
“ if”  etc. — it  is  translated  accordingly. 

4 “ And-so-forth  ” is  translated  by — 
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1. 

Please  buy  some  pens,  $ t)  | ^ i S 

paper  and  books  for  tlie  ?,•  ^ 

children.  4 • 

For  breakfast  we  will  *•)  cl  V"  ^ H 

have  rice,  tea,  and  bread.  ^dC- 

2.  (a). 


The  chairmen  put  down 
the  chair  and  went  into 
the  saloon. 

I dreamed  the  house  was 
on  fire  and  woke  up  with 
a start. 

I met  Mr.  Kim  before 
breakfast  and  proposed 
that  we  study  together. 

2. 

I intended  to  cross  the 
river  and  go  to  a hotel. 

The  hall  went  over  the 
fence  and  we  cannot 
find  it. 

It  rained  and  w'e  could  not 
start, 

I told  Mr.  Yi  what  you 
told  me  some  time  ago, 
and  he  said  it  was  not  so. 


ilili 

^ ^ li  >]t 

ib). 

y-f 

rtf 

til  >1-  ^ 

t^±. 


tt  ^ 
6^42.  t^±. 
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This  roof  was  newly 

<^1 

4-  o 

T -c 

^1 

Cl 

e 

thatched  barely  a month 

5. 

ago,  and  it  has  begun  to 

t±. 

leak  again. 

Sou  Dongi  did  not  put  on 

much  coal  and  the  fire 

1 4 

■i 

4 

went  out. 

±. 

Put  them  in  the  sun  and 

Vff  6^ 

JL 

they  will  dry  directly. 

314:. 

Everybody  else  gets  them, 

4 § 

and  why  can  not  you. 

% 

0 

*c 

.s. 

t±. 


4. 

He  has  pens,  paper,  ink,  5.f\  ^ H 

etc. 

Sec.  2. — Both  ...  and. 

1 Uusally  the  verb  is  repeateJ  with  3E.  ...  5.. 

2 With  adjectives,  simple  JL  following  the  root  of 
the  first  adjective  is  often  used. 

1. 


There  seem  to  be  plenty  ^ S{.-^  wjjj;  -ia 

of  both  roses  and  came-  5.  5. 

lias  in  your  garden.  S.  *(1^  -i.- 

It  both  rained  and  snowed  jLe-c  "I  S. 

to-day. 
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2. 


There  are  many  things  ^±. 

that  are  both  useful  and 
ornamental. 

Sec.  3. — Too,  Also. 


Too,  also — 51. 

Bring  a spoon  too.  'T  ^1-  ^ 5.  -i.  . 

They  have  a custom  like  5.  ^ 

that  in  Korea,  too. 

Does  your  right  eye  pain  ^ II  5L  tl’2-2.- 

you  also  ? 

Did  you  forget  to  speak  ZL  ^ 5. 
about  that  too  ? 

Sec.  4. — But, 

1 A disjunctive  is  much  less  frequently  used  by 
Koreans  than  by  English,  the  former  preferring  a 
transposition,  and  the  use  of  the  concessive. 

2 It  may  ho’wever  be  rendered  by  its  Korean  equi- 
valent which  may  be  joined  directly  to  any  one 

of  the  indicative  tenses  without  the  elision  of  its 
termination  ; or  connected  by  "2:^  to  any  indicative  form, 
when  ^ replaces  its  termination  ; or  to  any  participle, 
and  then  the  participle  qualifies  ^ . 

1. 

It  is  good  enough  but  the  S 2 
price  is  high. 
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The  screen  is  old,  but  it 

<^1 

w - 

■ 

is  well  painted. 

o 

TT 

That  ring  is  good  but  it  is 

o. 

s 

S.  2 

a little  small. 

2 

It  will  probably  rain  but  I 

51  # ^44:. 

a|  i 1 t 

must  go. 

If  you  want  to  go,  go,  but 

come  back  early. 

5.^1  J2.V-) 

I tried  to  get  him  to  write 

t 

u 

> 

4 ^^11 

for  me  but  he  would  n’t. 

5! 

6^ 

iil4:. 

I tried  to  sleep,  but  it 

<51 

thundered  so  I could  n’t. 

^ -1-  *I 

i t « 

'1^ 

3h4:. 

My  brother  likes  Korean 

Z3 

t 

food,  but  I cannot  eat  it. 

U* 

u. 

^ i 

He  said  Koreans  were 

5^ 

cowards,  but  he  did  n’t 

a 

t 

know’  what  he  was  talk- 

*1-2.. 

ing  about. 

Sec.  5. — Though,  although,  still. 


1 Although  may  be  rendered  into  Korean  by  any 
one  of  the  concessive  conjunctions, — 5., 
etc.,  and  a stronger,  form  (eve^i  though)  may  be 
rendered  by  ^1^5.  with  a relative  participle. 
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2 Even  so,  and  yet, — Kci,  51  "t  *15., 
etc.,  may  be  used. 


1. 


Although  he  is  still  very 
sick  he  will  probably 
get  well. 

I suppose  w'e’ll  have  to 
take  it,  although  it 
does  n’t  suit. 

Though  he’s  a rich  man 
he  will  not  give  a cent. 

He  wont  give  up  smoking, 
though  it’s  injuring  him. 

He’s  getting  pretty  old, 
but  he  is  strong  yet. 


Still,  you  had  better  apolo- 
gize. 

Still,  it  will  cost  a thousand 
nyang. 

Still,  it  would  be  better  not 
to  stop. 

Still,  he  can’t  possibly  be 
here  for  some  time  yet. 


4^1  5. 

4 tJL. 

14  ^4:. 


X 4 "i  t g 4 4 4- 

^ 4^ 

5.  4^0^  tAL. 

2. 


^51^'  4 b:  45]  tb: 
>1  4 4314:. 

514  t3i±- 

^51  1 4 5.  ^4  t.3- 

tb:  >14 

t 4 i 44 

5.  ^d^±. 
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Sec.  6. — Either,  or,  whether. 

1 One  or  the  other. 

(a.)  In  simple  sentences — 

(b.)  In  direct  questions  connected  by  or,  Koreans 
ask  two  questions  without  or. 

(c  ) In  indirect  questions  containing  iclietlier,  fol- 
lowed by  or — the  verb  is  repeated  with  or  >[•, 
sometimes  by  . 

2 Either  one  or  the  other,  no  matter  which — 

. . . ^ • 

3 Either  with  a'negative,  and  equivalent  to  any  more, 
or  any  better, — 5.- 

I.  (a). 

To-day  must  be  the  third  Ji.  a *1  ^ ^ ^ 

or  fourth  of  the  month.  ^ 5)JL. 

Let  me  know  by  letter  or  ^ ^ § v*  ^ 

by  messenger.  ^ ^ T f V 

I.  (b). 

Is  this  black  or  red  ? ^ 4:  ^ dc  • 

Is  to-day  the  fifth  or  the  ^a^I 
sixth  ? 

Will  you  need  a jinrikisha  ^ § V 

or  not  ? « 

Were  you  speaking  to  him,  IL  ^ 
or  about  him  ? 
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1.  (c). 


I don’t  know  whether  that 
is  silk  or  cotton. 

Please  ask  whether  the 
bath  is  ready. 

I don’t  know  whether  it 
will  rain  or  not. 

Do  you  know  whether  the 
steamer  goes  to-day  or 
to-morrow  ? 


^ >1^1  tl^) 

4^U- 

«!>!. 


2. 


Will  you  take  a chair  or 
walk  ? 

Tell  him  to  come  either 
to-day  or  to-morrow. 

I told  the  carpenter  he 
might  make  it  round  or 
square. 

I don’t  care  whether  it 
rains  or  not. 

It  is  no  matter  to  me  whe- 
ther he  studies  or  not. 

It  does  n’t  make  any  dif- 
ference whether  it’s 
bamboo  or  not. 


il  4:  t V 'd  ^ ^ 
t±. 

^ ±^X] 

t±. 

■44  ^ “t 

t >1!  t 'h  ;?!  3.  >^| 

^d.  4 ^ i d^dc. 

3 !d  (>i-  '^1  ± *d 

-w  ? 'd  6|>  *1  t ^d  ^ 

'iM  ^±- 

‘d^i  4W  «d^i 

^^14  d-±. 
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That  wont  do  either. 

There  now,  see  that ! You 
can’t  do  it  either. 

You  must  n’t  leave  your 
light  burning  at  night 
either. 

You  can’t  go  either. 

He  did  n’t  say  a word 
about  that  either. 

They  don’t  say  that  either. 


4^3;! 

^^1  S.  4 -F 

•§■  5. 

^515.  4") 

t I 4 

5.  <5|-  ‘'I  t g 


a i 
p}  6)4. 

Sec.  7 Neithek-Nor. 


Neither. ..nor — with  the  negative. 


It  is  neither  a flea  nor  a 
mosquito. 

It  is  neither  a table  nor  a 
chair. 

It  neither  rained  nor  snow- 
ed for  a month. 

Hereafter  I wull  neither 
borrow  nor  lend. 

He  can  neither  read  nor 
write. 


s.  5. 

il  ?|  5.  'a  i it  S. 

Cjvj., 

? I ^ tt -a  *^I  5. 

4^1  -I  5.  4^ 

jL  ±. 

4 ^ 14  5. 

4^  1^14  5. 

^ li  4 5.  ^ t i 
"e-^  ii4  5.  ^ Y-i.. 
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Sec.  8. — If,  unless. 


1 

{a.)  In  simple  supposition — ^ with  one  or  other 
of  the  simple  tenses. 

(b.)  Supposition  contrary  to  fact — ^ W'ith  one  or 
other  of  the  compound  tenses. 

2 When  “if”  introduces  a future  effect  or  conse- 
quence (sometimes  expressed  in  English  hy  ‘ a7id  ’)  it 
is  frequently  rendered  by  the  verbal  stem  and  jL  . 

3 Mere  supposition,  equivalent  to  “ in  case,”  “ sup- 

posing that  ” “ if  that  was  the  case,”  etc.,  it  may  be 
rendered  by  >1  . 

4 Even  if. — relative  participle  with  ^ S.  or  verbal 

participle  with  5.. 

Unless,  is  rendered  the  same  as,  if  not. 


1. 

If  it  is  on  the  main  road 
we  can  find  it  directly. 

Do  not  go  out  if  it  is  rain- 
ing. 

He  will  probably  go  if  he  is 
not  otherwise  engaged. 

Unless  he  is  in  a hurry  he 
will  probably  stop  at 
Oricole. 

If  it  does  n’t  suit  you,  you 
need  n’t  pay  for  it. 


(«). 

HI  1 

t±- 

H 5 t±. 

ty 

4-2.- 
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You’d  better  not  buy  them 
unless  they  are  cheap 
and  good. 

Yon  must  keep  quiet  if  you 
come  in  here. 

If  you  will  lend  me  your 
penknife  I will  make  jmu 
a kite. 

If  he  has  n’t  got  up  yet 
shall  I call  him  ? 

If  you  have  n’t  put  it  in  the 
room,  where  have  you 
put  it  ? 

If  the  bridges  have  n’t  been 
carried  away  they  pro- 
bably got  along  without 
difficulty. 

If  he  is  out  what  shall  I 
do? 

If  it  is  past  twelve,  w'e 
must  start  immediately. 

What  shall  I do  if  the 
passport  has  not  come  ? 


n i S t y 

4 ‘I  t {r  >]^] 

44 

4 4 1 a: . 

44  '^514  4 4H 

44  44a:. 


^14  4 ^44  4 

44 

44^  1 'f±. 

4 4^1 

t^a!4. 

4 ^1  4 4 

'444  t5la: 

«c!  14  4 ^ if  "J 

44^1 


1.  (b). 

What  should  we  have  done  '4  444?!!  4 

if  the  bridges  had  all  4 44  4 e ■ 

been  carried  away  ? 
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If  I had  not  had  a horse, 
how  could  I have  come? 

How  could  I have  studied 
unless  I had  a teacher  ? 

If  I had  studied  at  once,  it 
would  have  been  well. 

If  he  had  come  yesterday 
I would  have  seen  him. 

If  I had  gone  yesterday  I 
would  have  come  back. 


If  you  are  going  to- 
morrow, get  coolies. 

If  you  go  to  Chemulpo  to- 
morrow you  can’t  come 
here. 

If  you  don’t  take  care,  you 
will  break  it. 

You'll  get  wet  if  you  don’t 
take  an  umbrella. 

You  can’t  stay  here  if  you 
cry. 

If  you  let  him  have  it,  he’ll 
spoil  it. 

You’ll  be  late  if  you  don’t 
hurry. 
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If  he  won’t  sell  it  for  a 
thousand  cash,  give  him 
two  thousand. 

If  you’ve  rested  sufficient- 
ly, begin  to  study. 

Well,  if  your  head  aches, 
go  and  lie  down. 

If  you  don’t  want  to,  never 
mind . 

If  it  suits  you,  take  it. 

Take  this  letter,  and  in 
case  the  man  has  gone, 
bring  it  back. 

If  he  is  busy  never  mind. 


Even  if  he  had  known  how 
to  swim,  he  probably 
would  not  have  been 
saved. 

Even  if  I explain  it  he  pro- 
bably will  not  under- 
stand it. 

He  probably  wont  come, 
even  if  he  said  he  would. 
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Sec.  9. — Because. 


Because,  may  be  rendered  by  any  one  of  the  Korean 
conjunctions  having  a causal  effect.  It  is  quite  often, 
however,  expressed,  by  the  use  of  the  verbal  noun  in 
■7)  with  the  postposition  ; or  by  the  use  of  a noun 
such  as  7^  or  IL,  expressing  reason  or  cause,  with  a 
postposition  or 


I prefer  Chemulpo  because 
it’s  cool. 

I waited  because  I thought 
it  would  clear. 

He  went  because  he  had 
to. 

It’s  colder  to-day  because 
it  has  snowed. 

Because  it  was  dangerous 
to  stay  in  Seoul  the 
Japanese  have  gone  to 
Chemulpo. 

Sec.  10. 


nt±  t t ’I  "1 
t± 

^ >1-  -t  >1  ti  -2-  i 
^3. 

I *1  nfi 

.3. 4-  ^±- 


Then. 


In  that  case— a 5^^, 


Then  I don’t  think  you 
will  find  one  in  Seoul. 
Then  he  may  get  well. 

Then  you  must  give  up 
smoking. 

Then  don’t  go. 
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Sec.  11. — That. 

1 Introducing  a statement — 

2 So  that,  in  order  that, — future  verbal  participle. 

1. 


1 told  Mr.  Kim  it  would 
be  all  right  for  him  to 
read  it. 

Did  not  the  doctor  say  that 
he  would  have  to  try  the 
hot  springs,  to  get  well  ? 

1 heard  from  Mr.  Pak  that 
some  foreigner  wrote 
that  letter. 


Open  the  door  so  that  1 
can  see  out. 

Please  open  the  door  so 
that  the  air  can  come  in. 

Koll  up  your  sleeves  so 
that  they  wont  get  wet. 

Please  tighten  the  net  so 
that  the  mosquitoes 
wont  get  in. 

Take  care  that  you  don't 
slip. 
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Sec.  12. — Than. 

1 With  the  Comparative  Degree, — <^1 -^=5  • See. 
also  Part  I.  II  250,  & Part  II.  Chap.  VI  § II. 

2 Eather  than, — § V ^ or  the  verb  ^4:  may  be 
used. 

3 More  than,  {of  quantity  or  numher). — 

(a.)  In  affirmative  sentences — *■] . 

{h.)  In  negative  sentences — ^ . 

1. 


A mnle  is  stronger  than  a ^ 1 ^ ^ <11  -i. 

horse. 

Korea  is  more  healthy  than 

Japan.  Sdc- 

It  rains  more  frequently  in  ^ ^ 

Japan  than  in  Korea.  -S-JL- 


I had  rather  walk  than 
ride. 

I had  rather  write  to  him 
than  tell  him  to  his  face. 

I had  rather  smoke  cigars 
than  cigarettes. 

I had  rather  die  than  go  to 
see  the  doctor. 
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That  fellow  had  rather 
starve  than  W'ork. 

I had  rather  live  in  Korea 
than  Japan. 

8. 

It  will  cost  more  than  five 
thousand  cash. 

I have  w'aited  more  than 
an  hour  for  you. 

We  have  more  than  an 
hour  yet. 

You  must  put  in  more 
than  a handful. 

There  w^ere  more  than  a 
hundred  there. 

That  book  has  more  than 
a hundred  pages. 

It  is  more  than  eighty  ri 
to  Chemulpo. 

I want  more  than  ten 
pounds. 

3. 

I shall  not  want  more  than 
ten  pounds. 

It  will  probably  not  cost 
more  than  two  or  three 
hundred  cash. 
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You  must  not  put  in  moi'e 
than  a handful. 

There  are  not  more  than 
ten  ships  in  the  harbor 
at  present. 

I can’t  stop  more  than 
two  or  three  daj’s. 

There  are  not  more  than 
four. 

Here  are  no  more  senten- 
ces than  are  necessary 
to  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  Korean. 
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